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LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

There  is  no  subject  perpetually  before  our  chaffy:  but  so  also  is  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
eyes  more  imperfectly  understood  than  Qua-  nut,  and  of  fifty  other  fruits.  Now  we  have 
kerism.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  amount-  no  more  right  to  judge  the  Quaker  than  the 
ing  perhaps  to  a  knowledge,  that  Quakers  cocoa-nut  by  its  exterior  alone :  it  is  not 
are  a  sect  addicted  to  broad-brimmed  hats,  only  unfair  to  the  object  but  unjust  towards 
collarless  coats,  a  peculiar  phraseology,  silent  ourselves.  Let  us,  however,  pause  for  a 
meetings,  and  the  acquisition  of  money;  moment  over  the  husk  itself,  the  quaintness, 
propensities  which  rarely  engender  any  bet-  oddity,  perhaps  ugliness,  of  the  costume,  the 
ter  feeling  than  contempt ;  for  the  man  who  mode  of  address,  &c.:  it  should  be  distinct- 
is  too  well-bred  to  express  it  in  the  same  ly  understood,  that  these  peculiarities  are 
way  cherishes  the  same  feeling  as  the  boy  not  of  themselves  considered  in  the  light  of 
who  hoots  after  the  drab-garbed  Quaker  in  good  deeds,  but  often  serve  as  a  protection 
the  street.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  our  against  evil  deeds.  The  true  Quaker  has 
countrymen  believe  a  Quaker  to  be  infinite-  a  decided  objection  to  amalgamate  with  that 
ly  inferior  to  themselves:  to  the  brutal,  he  world  whose  fashions  and  excesses  he  has 
is  an  object  of  abuse;  to  the  rude,  of  ridi-  conscientiously  renounced ;  and  these  pecu- 
cule ;  to  the  supercilious,  of  contempt ;  to  liarities  act  as  a  universally  accepted  apolo- 
the  kind-hearted,  of  pity:  but  all  agree  in  gy  for  his  not  mingling  in  the  scenes  in  which 
looking  down  upon  him  as  from  some  very  others  can  perceive  no  harm  ;  races,  hunting, 
decided  elevation.  It  is  difficult  to  dissipate  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  cards,  drinks — oc- 
feelings  which  flatter  our  self-esteem,  and  cupations  held  to  be  almost  necessary  to 
whatever  places  another  permanently  below  people  of  the  world,  and,  to  use  the  most 
us  certainly  administers  to  that  quality :  we  circumspect  phraseology,  tolerated  by  their 
are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  de-  religious  instructors — are  forbidden  to  the 
spising,  and  often  absolutely  plume  ourselves  Quaker:  from  his  youth  upwards  he  is 
on  despising,  courteously  and  religiously,  taught  to  avoid  them.  Abstinence  from 
kindly  and  conscientiously.  these  indulgences  is  inculcated  with  the  first 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  rela-  lessons  of  religion  ;  and  intellect  has  no 
live  position  between  the  Quaker  and  the  sooner  dawned  than  his  moral  education 
man  of  the  W’orld  arises  entirely  from  the  begins.  This  abstinence  from  occupations 
fact  already  adduced,  that  Quakerism  is  common  in  the  world  has  become  so  noto- 
imperfectly  understood :  we  see  the  husk,  rious  that  the  Quaker  garb  is  a  sufficient 
we  taste  it  and  find  it  unpalatable,  bitter,  apology  for  non-indulgence.  It  would  be 
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out  of  place  at  all  public  amusements ;  in  all 
scenes  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  so  that, 
whatever  the  inclination,  the  Quaker,  in 
Quaker  garb,  dare  not  mingle  in  such  com¬ 
pany.  The  husk,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
worn  under  parental  authority,  thus  becomes 
a  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  young, — 
a  protection  even  against  inclination;  for 
we  are  not  to  suppose  the  youth  of  any  sect 
devoid  of  the  taste  for  amusement  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  that  period  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  In  after  years,  the  man  has  often  to 
look  back  with  gratitude  on  the  protecting 
power  of  that  garb,  and  those  peculiarities, 
which  he  felt  irksome  as  a  youth  ;  and  see¬ 
ing  the  service  they  rendered  to  himself,  he 
inculcates  their  observance  on  his  successors, 
indeed,  enforces  it,  so  long  as  parental  author¬ 
ity  endures.  Thus,  however  much  we  may 
be  inclined  to  dislike  or  censure  these  pecu¬ 
liarities,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deny 
their  utility;  and  we  shall  also  find  that  a 
portion  of  our  feeling  of  contempt  arose  from 
an  insufficiency  of  our  own  information.  We 
are  ever  too  ready  to  smile  at  what  we  do 
not  understand  ;  and,  in  our  journey  through 
life,  we  often  feel  the  smile  of  scorn  dissi¬ 
pated  by  an  enlarged  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  succeeded  by  respect,  and  perhaps 
even  by  admiration.  While  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  we  may  further  remark  that  the 
Quaker  garb  is  professedly  a  mere  retention 
of  the  usual  costume  of  that  period  when 
Quakers  were  first  associated  as  a  body,  and 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ever-changing 
vagaries  of  fashion.  So  much  for  the  husk. 
We  wish  to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to 
remove  those  erroneous  impressions  which 
result  from  mistaking  it  for  the  kernel. 

Quakerism  may  be  said  to  date  its  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  preaching  of  Fox  ;  prior  to 
this  some  Quaker  doctrines  had  been  vague¬ 
ly  promulged,  but,  under  the  majestic  and 
energetic  mind  of  Fox,  they  received  form 
and  character ;  they  became  distinct  and 
intelligible ;  so  that  to  him  alone  must  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  sect.  It 
will  be  recollected  by  all  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  the  participators  in  that  great  move¬ 
ment  aimed  at  a  far  more  extensive  subver-  I 
sion  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church 
than  they  had  the  power  to  achieve  ;  thus 
we  find  the  more  eminent  of  these  reformers 
inveighing  bitterly  against  certain  observan¬ 
ces,  which,  as  they  said,  “  plainly  savor  of 
popery.”  Among  such  objectionable  ob¬ 
servances  are  enumerated,  figured  music 
and  organs,  the  forms  of  sponsors,  the  use 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacra¬ 


ment,  sprinkling  of  infants,  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,”  &c.  But  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  memory  as  a  Protestant  Reformer  is 
so  highly  cherished  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  insisted  on  the  re-introduction  of 
these  observances,  and  took  care  that  they 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  act  of 
Conformity  was  passed  in  1554,  and  by  this 
all  the  Romish  ceremonies  which  the  Queen 
or  her  advisers  were  pleased  to  continue, 
became  law,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  entire  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  This 
of  course  induced  violent  discontent ;  and 
very  many  of  the  true  reformers  refused  to 
comply,  and  formed  small  associations  on 
principles  opposed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
prescribed  forms.  Hence  arose  those  nume¬ 
rous  bodies  of  Dissenters,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  had  become  so  powerful;  and 
which,  however  they  might  differ  on  other 
points,  were  unanimously  agreed  in  denying 
the  divine  right  of  Bishops,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  But,  amidst  all  the  distaste  for 
certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  no  sect  ven¬ 
tured  to  proscribe  them  all ;  it  was  left  for 
George  Fox  to  found  a  religion  on  the  New 
Testament  alone ;  to  dispense  with  all  priest¬ 
craft,  and  priesthood,  with  all  forms  and 
observances  and  ceremonies,  and  to  declare 
that  worship  was  a  spiritual  act  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  a  tribute  to  be  offered 
independently  of  human  assistance  and  unac¬ 
companied  by  any  human  inventions.  Our 
author  informs  us  that— 

“  No  reformer,  prior  to  George  Fox,  had  alto¬ 
gether  rejected  ceremonies  in  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  or  the  observance  of  any  religious 
rite  upon  admittance  into  a  community  of  mem¬ 
bership.  But  he,  regarding  worship  alone  in  the 
light  of  a  spiritual  act,  between  the  heart  of  man 
and  his  Maker,  instituted  a  worship  of  silent 
waiting,  and  more  particularly  called  upon  hisfol- 
low’ers  to  rely  upon  that  noeasure  of  divine  light 
or  grace  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  in  the 
hearts  of  ail  men  for  their  edification,  guidance, 
and  right  understanding  of  his  revealed  law,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  its  silent  teach¬ 
ings.  He  considered  that  it  is  only  by  the  free 
operation  of  this  divine  principle  that  the  heart 
becomes  sanctified,  and  that,  by  it  alone,  men  can 
become  spiritually  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  can  become  spiritually  partakers  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour.  Which  inward 
and  spiritual  participation  is  the  only  frue  essential 
of  these  ceremonies,  as  practised  by  most  of  the 
Christian  churches.  Neither  had  any  one,  before 
this,  called  the  attention  of  mankind  so  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  marked  distinction  between  the  old 
law  of  Moses  and  the  new  law  of  the  Gospel ; 
pointing  out  that  the  former,  with  its  ceremonies 
and  ordinances,  was  expressly  dven  to  the  Jews, 
:  and  to  them  only ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  to  be 
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looked  upon  by  us  as  a  schoolmaster  to  prepare 
us  for  the  better  and  more  spiritual  dispensation, 
'which  ended  the  old  law,*  and  in  whose  glad 
tidings  the  whole  Gentile  world  are  made  paiiici- 
pators  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Nor  had  any  one 
before  endeavoured  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
worship  of  a  nature  so  entirely  spiritual,  allowing 
of  no  prescribed  act,  either  of  prayer  or  of  exhor¬ 
tation.  His  object  was  to  lead  ]>eople  back  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel  pre¬ 
cepts,  to  which  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  Church  were  so  glaringly  opposed ;  to 
call  them  off  from  all  dependence  upon  outward 
ceremonies,  to  that  inward  and  spiritual  religion 
by  which  alone  they  can  know  Christ  to  be  their 
God  and  their  Saviour;  and  to  convince  them  that 
the  mere  knowledge  and  belief  of  what  Christ  had 
done  and  suffered  for  them  when  personally  upon 
earth,  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  this, 
without  a  further  knowledge,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  his  righteous  government  in  their  hearts.” 

— p.  10. 

Since  Christianity  was  first  preached  by 
the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  no  such 
doctrine  as  this  had  ever  been  broached. 
Peter,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Wycliffe,  Calvin, 
Wesley,  and  the  thousand  minor  powers 
that  have  succeeded,  all  had  their  ceremo¬ 
nies  performed  by  priests  ;  all  looked  on  the 
priest  as  a  being  whose  offices  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  safety  of  the  soul.  George  Fox 
alone,  of  all  the  world,  repudiated  priest¬ 
craft,  and  dared  to  deny  the  right  of  a  hu¬ 
man  mediator  between  God  and  man.  He 
acknowledged  but  one  mediator;  one  whose 
services  were  not  to  be  doled  out  in  pittan¬ 
ces  apportioned  to  the  coin  returned.  It 
therefore  is  not  remarkable  that  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  whatever  denomination  should  rise 
as  one  man  against  the  Quaker,  and  de¬ 
nounce  him  from  the  pulpit  as  an  atheist 
and  a  traitor;  an  enemy  alike  to  religion 
and  to  law.  Such  was  the  case  ;  and  when 
we  remember  how  vast,  how  subtle,  how 
ramified,  how  extended  is  that  power  and 
influence  he  attacked,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Quaker  was  hunted  from  place  to 
place  like  a  beast,  was  torn  from  his  home 
and  family,  was  thrown  into  the  most  filthy 
dungeons,  was  flogged,  maimed,  crippled, 
and  murdered,  merely  on  a  false  charge  of 
irreligion  and  disaffection,  originating  entirely 
in  the  vengeance  of  a  priesthood  whose 
offices  he  declined,  and  with  whose  emolu¬ 
ments  the  spread  of  such  opinions  must  of 
necessity  interfere.  The  license  for  mar¬ 
riage,  the  marriage  form,  the  churching  of 
women,  the  sprinkling  of  infants,  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  sacrament,  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation,  the  funeral  service,  the  con- 

*  Gal.  iii.  24,  25. 


secration  of  churches  and  churchyards,  all 
forms  of  prayer,  written  sermons  ;  all  were 
of  no  avail :  churches  themselves  were  su¬ 
perfluous,  and  the  sacredness  of  any  edifice 
declared  a  fable.  This  was  atheism  and 
treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and  of  all 
over  whom  their  influence  extended. 

The  boldness  with  which  Fox  preached 
these  doctrines  is  shown  in  his  own  “Jour¬ 
nal,”  but  there  are  other  authentic  sources 
of  information,  which  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  courage  he  displayed. 

‘  When  I  heard  the  bell  toll  to  call  the  peo¬ 
ple  together  in  the  steeple-house,  it  struck  at  my 
life,  for  it  was  like  a  market  bell  to  gather  people 
together,  that  the  priest  might  set  forth  his  wares 
I  for  sale.  Oh  !  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are 
got  by  the  trade  they  make  of  selling  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  by  their  preaching,  from  the  highest 
bishop  to  the  lowest  priest.  What  one  trade  in 
the  world  is  comparable  to  it  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  Scriptures  were  given  forth  freely,  Christ  com¬ 
manded  his  ministers  to  preach  freely,  and  the 
prophets  and  apostles  denounced  judgment  against 
all  covetous  hirelings  and  diviners  for  money.  But 
in  this  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  1  sent 
forth  to  declare  the  word  of  life  and  reconciliation 
freely,  that  all  might  come  to  Christ,  who  gives 
freely,  and  renews  up  into  the  image  of  God,  which 
man  and  woman  were  in  before  they  fell.*  ** — 
p.  46. 

Here  we  are  presented  with  the  origin  of 
the  Quaker  tenet  against  a  paid  clergy  of 
any  description  ;  and  from  the  doctrines  of 
their  founder  the  Quakers  conceive  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  protest  openly  against 
such  a  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  special  injunctions  of  Christ, 
and  the  practices  of  the  apostles  and  early 
Christian  church.  Hence,  they  refuse  to 
pay  all  tithes  or  church  demands,  patiently 
submitting  to  the  legal  penalties  attached  to 
such  refusals,  and  to  the  rapacity  of  their 
enemies,  who,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
society,  carried  their  plunder  to  so  great 
an  excess  as  not  only  to  involve  many  in 
total  ruin,  but  also  to  subject  them  to  long 
and  cruel  imprisonments,  which,  in  many 
cases  of  particular  hardship,  terminated  in 
death.  Hence,  in  1662,  twenty  died  in  dif¬ 
ferent  prisons  in  London,  and  seven  more 
after  their  liberation,  from  their  ill-treat¬ 
ment.  In  1664  twenty-five  died,  and  in 
1665,  fifty-two  more.  The  number  which 
perished  in  this  way,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  in¬ 
quiry,  but  foreign  to  the  objects  of  a  literary 
review,  whether  the  grand  features  of  this 
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mission  of  George  Fox,  and  the  practice  of] 
his  early  followers  resulting  from  it,  are  not 
based  upon  more  solid  principles  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  are  not  more  closely  allied  to 
its  pure  spirit  than  the  world  at  large  gene¬ 
rally  admit  to  be  essential  1  Quakerism  is 
grounded  on  the  passage — “  that  the  grace 
of  God  which  brings  salvation  had  appeared 
to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.”  Fox  maintained,  that  by  a 
faithful  obedience  to  the  inward  teachings 
of  this  Holy  Spirit  we  become  God’s  people, 
and  by  its  aid  alone  acquire  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  which  in¬ 
ward  monitor,  if  continually  neglected,  or 
after  the  example  of  Felix,  dismissed  for  a 
more  convenient  season,  will  in  time  be 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  heart  reprobate,  and 
abandoned  to  its  own  wicked  devices  ;  for 
God  has  declared,  “  my  spirit  shall  not  al¬ 
ways  strive  with  man.”  Gen.  vii.,  3. 

This  inward  principle  is  the  good  seed, 
which  being  sown  in  all  soils,  flourishes  in 
some,  pines  away  or  is  choked  in  others,  and 
in  some  individuals  finds  no  root  at  all. 
Scriptural  authority,  if  it  be  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  is  at  least  in  favor  of  Fox’s  testi¬ 
mony  against  all  oaths,  and  warfare,  as  being 
antichristian,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  early  church.  Aud  further,  in 
accordance  with  his  emulation  of  the  noble 
and  disinterested  example  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  pastors,  who  ministered  the  word  of  life 
without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  with  his  rejection 
of  all  outw’ard  ceremonies  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  because  they  had  degenerated  Into  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  and  which  he  considered  as  so 
many  stumbling  blocks  and  impediments  to 
that  spiritual  devotion  required  of  man  by  his 
Maker.  Again,  it  would  appear  to  support 
his  great  Christian  principle,  that  no  system 
of  policy  whatever  should  be  founded  on  ex¬ 
pediency  ;  but  upon  that  golden  precept  of 
Christ’s,  “  of  doing  unto  others  as  w'e  w  ould 
they  should  do  unto  us,” — a  maxim  that  if 
faithfully  acted  upon  would  do  aw  ay  at  once 
with  all  grounds  of  contention  and  warfare. 
The  Quakers  therefore  as  a  body  may  be 
considered  universal  philanthropists  ;  and  in 
their  Christian  love  and  good  will  to  all  men 
they  are  as  much  opposed  to  every  measure 
which  is  injurious  to  the  free  and  just  rights 
of  man,  as  they  are  often  the  foremost  sup¬ 
porters  of  those  devised  for  his  good. 

**  The  mission  of  G.  Fox  was  no  republican 
doctrine,  di^uised  under  the  form  of  theology.  It 
never  interfered  with  the  existing  powers,  whether 
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monarchical  or  republican,  but  taught  obedience  to 
the  magistrate,  by  enforcing  purity  of  morals.  It 
was  a-plain,  honest,  and  zealous  attempt  to  clear 
the  gospel  from  the  mist  of  error  and  superstition, 
which  had  long  obscured  it;  to  release  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  the  shackles  of  school-w’isdom, 
and  the  subtleties  of  polemical  divinity ;  to  hold 
out  to  them  the  true  nature  of  that  redemption 
which  it  offers  to  all  mankind,  a  redemption  de¬ 
pending  upon  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  from  sin, 
and  transformation  from  the  world,  but  not  upon 
outward  rites  and  ordinances,  or  creeds  drawn  up 
by  fallible  men.  He  pleaded  alone  for  religious 
liberty,  for  a  free  toleration  of  all  religious  opi¬ 
nions  ;  a  principle  which  in  itself  involves  eman¬ 
cipation  of  mind,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
universal  and  equal  rights  of  all  men,  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes  as  well  as  those  below  them ;  and  ef¬ 
fectually  resists  the  encroachments  of  either  party 
upon  the  just  rights  of  the  other,  by  inculcating 
the  great  Christian  rule  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.” — p.  48. 

The  “  Journal”  of  George  Fox  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
to  be  “  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  documents  in  the  world  and 
he  adds,  that  “  no  man  of  competent  judg¬ 
ment  can  peruse  it  without  revering  the 
virtue  of  the  writer.”  To  his  efforts,  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  or  nearly  so,  we  may  ascribe 
the  establishment  aiul  rise  of  the  Quakers, 
which,  as  Bancroft  in  his  “History  of  the 
United  States”  declares,  is  “  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
marks,”  says  he,  “  the  moment  when  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  was  claimed  unconditionally 
by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  birthright. 
It  was  the  con.sequence  of  a  great  moal 
warfare  against  corruption ;  the  aspiration 
of  the  human  mind  after  a  perfect  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  long  reign  of  bigotry  and  su¬ 
perstition.” 

In  another  passage,  Bancroft  describes 
how  Fox  arrived  “at  the  conclusion  that 
truth  is  to  be  sought  by  listening  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  This  principle,” 
says  he,  “  contained  a  moral  revolution.  It 
established  absolute  freedom  of  mind,  tread¬ 
ing  idolatry  under  foot,  and  entered  the 
strongest  protest  against  the  forms  of  a  hier¬ 
archy.  It  was  the  principle  for  which  So¬ 
crates  died,  and  Plato  suffered  ;  and  now 
that  Fox  went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among 
the  people,  he  was  resisted  everywhere 
with  vehemence,  and  priests  and  professors, 
magistrates  and  people,  swelled  against  him 
like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  storm  of 
persecution  should  have  raged  most  fiercely 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a  man 
who  has  the  credit  of  resisting  the  influence 
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of  priesthood  and  priestcraft  when  directed 
against  himself.  We  are  especially  told  by 
D’Aubigne',  in  his  “  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  that  “  the  rise  of  the  plebeian  sects, 
which  swarmed  in  England,  was  encourag¬ 
ed  by  the  freedom  of  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  commonwealth.”  What 
this  freedom  could  have  been  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  very  obvious  ;  imprisonment  in  dun¬ 
geons  underground,  and  beneath  other  dun¬ 
geons  occupied  by  felons,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  lower  dungeon  received  all  the 
filth  from  the  upper  one ;  pelting  with  stones 
and  rotten  eggs  in  the  pillory  ;  beating  with 
holly-bushes;  laceration  with  pitchforks; 
threshing  w'ith  long  poles ;  these  are  feats, 
either  performed  by  the  executive  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  administrators  of  the  common 
.weal.  George  Fox,  however,  went  on  his 
way  whenever  he  was  liberated,  renewing 
on  all  occasions  his  testimony  against  a 
hireling  ministry,  payment  of  tithes,  swear¬ 
ing,  ceremonies,  and  forms  ;  and  preaching 
his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  divine  light  of 
Christ  in  the  soul  of  man.  His  sufi’erings 
were  renewed  again  and  again,  often  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  provocation,  but  sometimes 
from  his  own  intemperate  zeal ;  intemperate, 
because  personal  interference  with  the  mode 
of  worship  chosen  by  others  is  at  all  times 
of  doubtful  propriety,  and  in  many  instances 
concomitant  circumstances  render  it  per¬ 
fectly  unjustifiable.  But  Fox's  day  was 
one  of  all  manner  of  religious  excesses. 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents, 
were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  all 
striving  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the 
emoluments  of  priestcraft.  Wild,  blood¬ 
thirsty,  and  persecuting,  all  seemed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  peaceful  character  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  to  contend  with  a  fury  more  allied 
io  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  the  behaviour 
of  sincere  disciples  of  a  meek  and  peace 
preaching  master.  All  these  wrangling 
Dissenters  thought  it  an  outward  symbol  of 
sanctity  to  wear  their  hair  clo.sely  cropped  ; 
but  Fox  wmre  his  very  long,  falling  grace¬ 
fully  over  his  shoulders,  a  practice  which 
obtained  generally  among  his  followers,  and 
from  a  passage  in  his  journal  it  w’ould  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  entertained  some  scruple 
against  its  being  cut:  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  true  religion  did  not  con- 
sist  in  this  outward  mark,  an  observation 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he 
eschewed  rather  than  aimed  at  a.  peculiar 
assumption  of  holiness  in  his  appearance  or 
apparel.  His  long  hair  gave  additional  of¬ 
fence  to  the  “  crop-ears,  or  “  roundheads” 
of  the  day. 


The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  treatment  which  this  most  sincere 
and  truly  pious  man  was  made  to  suffer,  and 
it  will  also  exhibit  his  ow’n  character  in  its 
true  light. 

“  The  next  morning  he  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  gave  further  offence 
by  declaring  to  them  that  the  ‘  fruits  of  their  priests’ 
preaching  were  void  of  Christianity,  and  that, 
thoiigh  they  were  great  professors,  they  were 
without  the  possession  of  that  which  they  profess¬ 
ed.’  He  was,  upon  this,  committed  to  gaol  as  a 
‘  heretic,  a  blasphemer,  and  a  seducer;’  and  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  magistrates,  he  was  shut  up  among  the 
lowest  class  of  felons,  and  the  gaolers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  brutality, 
declaring  to  him  that  he  should  never  come  out 
again  but  to  be  hanged ;  and  so  confident  were 
his  enemies  in  accomplishing  his  ruin  and  death, 
that  numbers  visited  him  in  prison  as  a  condemned 
person,  who  was  shortly  to  be  executed.” — p.  97. 

“  At  Carlisle  he  suffered  an  illegal  imprison¬ 
ment  for  several  months,  and  at  the  approaching 
assizes  his  enemies  made  sure  of  leading  him  to 
the  gallows;  but,  not  being  able  to  substantiate 
any  legal  charge  against  him,  he  was  never 
brought  up  for  trial.  The  high-sheriff,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  bitter  Scotch  priests,  were  so  misled  by 
their  rancorous  feelings,  that  they  had  him  guard¬ 
ed  by  three  musqueteers  to  shoot  him  upon  any 
pretence  of  escape.  For  a  time  they  would  suffer 
no  one  to  have  access  to  him  excepting  themselves; 
they  sometimes  came  into  his  cell  as  late  as  the 
tenth  hour,  and  their  deportment  was  ‘  e.xceeding- 
ly  ruile  and  devilish  ;  they  were  not  fit  to  speak 
of  the  thing  of  God,  they  were  so  foul-mouthed  ; 
and  he  grieved  to  think  such  {>eople  should  call 
themselves  ministers  of  God;  but  the  Lord,  by 
his  power,  gave  them  dominion  over  them  all,  anil 
let  them  see  both  their  fruits  and  their  spirits.* 
During  this  confinement  he  wasoften  cruelly  beaten 
w’ith  a  large  cudgel,  at  the  caprice  of  the  under¬ 
gaoler;  who,  entering  his  cell  one  day,  fell  upon 
him  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such 
abominable  cruelty,  and  beat  him  most  furiously, 
calling  out  all  the  time,  as  a  pretext,  ‘  Come  out  of 
the  window,’  although  George  Fox  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  to  it.  While  be  was  so 
beaten,  ‘  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  sing  psalms, 
being  filled  with  joy u;)on  which  the  exaspe¬ 
rated  gaoler  brought  in  a  fiddler  to  annoy  him ;  but 
w’hile  he  played  George  Fox  so  overpowered  him 
by  his  singing,  ‘  being  moved  by  the  everlasting 
power  of  the  Lord  God,’  that  they  were  struck 
and  confounded,  and  went  away,  leaving  him  to 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  heartfelt  hymns 
of  ptaise,  and  rejoicing  that  he  was  thus  found 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  his  great  Lord  and 
Master,  whose  precepts  he  had  thus  far  totally 
and  faithfully  declared,  without  respect  of  persons. 
‘  Ble8.sed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven.’ — Malt.  v.  11,  12. 

“  In  this  prison  he  became  acquainted  with 
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James  Paraell,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years,  but 
remarkable  for  his  early  piety  and  religious  life. 
He  had  been  so  struck  with  Fox’s  preaching  and 
doctrine,  that  he  frequently  visited  him  while  in 
bonds,  eagerly  seeking  instruction  ;  and  ‘  the  Lord 
quickly  made  him  a  powerful  minister  of  the  word 
of  life,  and  many  were  turned  to  Christ  by  him.’ 
Travelling  soon  after  into  Essex,  as  an  acknow’- 
ledged  minister  ot  the  Quakers,  he  was  imprisoned 
with  many  others  in  Colchester  Castle,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  cruelty  of  a  merciless  gaoler,  who 
was  encouraged  in  his  brutality  by  the  magistrates 
themselves.  At  this  time  James  Parnell  w'as  ex¬ 
tremely  debilitated  by  severe  indisposition,  and 
was  confined  in  a  place  called  the  oven,  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall,  and  so  high  from  the  ground  that 
it  was  only  accessible  by  a  short  ladder,  and  a 
rope,  because  the  ladder  was  not  sufficiently  long. 
From  this  place  he  was  constrained  by  the  gaoler 
to  come  down  every  day  for  his  food,  refusing 
him  the  advantage  of  any  a.ssistance  which  his 
fellow  prisoners  would  gladly  have  rendered  him. 
Climbing  up  one  day  to  this  incommodious  dormi¬ 
tory,  with  his  day’s  provision  in  one  hand,  he 
missed  his  hold  of  the  rope  through  weakness,  and 
falling  down  was  so  much  shaken,  that  he  died 
very  soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  his  fall. 
After  his  death,  his  persecutors,  to  cover  their  own 
cruelty,  wrote  a  book,  stating  *  that  he  fasted  him¬ 
self  to  death.’  Thus  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  about  two  years  after  he  had 
joined  the  Quakers.” — p.  98. 

During  his  confinement  with  those  unfortunate 
and  depraved  characters,  of  both  se.xes,  his  sincere 
piety  and  kindly  feeling  united  to  his  good  exam¬ 
ple,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
wretched  companions;  they  treated  him  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  several  of  them  became  sincere  and  true 
penitents,  so  powerfully  and  so  feelingly  had  he 
laid  open  to  them  the  profligacy  of  their  evil 
courses.” — p.  100. 

“  The  assizes  being  now  ended,  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  refusing  upon  principle  to  pay  a  fine  they  con¬ 
sidered  most  illegal,  since  nothing  had  been  proved 
against  them  to  justify  their  apprehension,*  much 
less  their  imprisonment,  and  judging  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  liberated  very  soon,  demanded  a  free  prison, 
and  told  the  gaoler  they  should  discontinue  to  pay 
him  for  the  hire  of  his  room,  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  him  seven  shillings  a  week  each 
person,  as  well  as  seven  shillings  a  week  for  each 
of  their  horses.  Upon  this  notification,  the  gaoler, 
who  was  an  abandoned  character,  and  hail  been 
twice  branded  with  a  hot  iron  as  a  thief  (as  well 
as  his  wife  and  the  under  gaoler),  shut  them  up 
in  a  foul  dungeon,  called  Doomsdale,  which  was 
noisome  and  pestilential,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  common  sewer  of  the  prison, ‘the  floor  of 
which  was  so  thick  in  mire,  that  it  was  over  their 
shoes,  and  afforded  no  place  w^here  they  could 
either  sit  or  lie  down.  In  this  dreadful  place  they 
were  denied  by  their  exasperated  keeper  even  a 
little  straw  or  alight;  but  some  kindly  disposed 
people  of  the  town  hearing  of  their  sad  condition 

*  They  had  been  arrested  for  travelling  and 
preaching  by  the  way. 
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brought  them  both  a  light  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
straw,  which  they  burnt  to  purify  the  air.  The 
smoke  arising  upon  this  occasion  penetrated 
through  the  chinks  of  the  floor  above,  and  found 
its  way  into  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  under 
gaoler  and  some  thieves,  who  immediately  began 
to  revenge  themselves,  by  pouring  down  upoa 
them  through  the  chinks  whatever  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  to  annoy  them,  and  make  their  condition  still 
more  deplorable ;  at  the  same  time  abusing  them 
with  the  foulest  language.  In  this  place  they 
were  sometimes  left  in  want  both  of  food  and 
w'ater,  owing  to  the  brutality  of  the  gaoler  and  his 
wife ;  who  often  abused  and  beat  those  who 
brought  them  a  few  necessaries  and  comforts. 
The  w’hole  particulars  of  the  infamous  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  from  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  their  unfeeling  keepers,  are  too  offensive 
for  recital ;  and  when  such  abuses  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist  in  our  public  goals  are  best  left  untold.” — p. 
131. 

Cromwell,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Fox,  both  personally  and  by  reputation, 
was  cognisant  of  all  these  proceedings  ;  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  us  a  lasting  stigma  on 
his  character  that  he  allowed  them.  On 
one  occasion,  after  a  long  interview,  when 
F'ox  was  about  to  leave,  Cromwell  seized 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “  Come  again  to  my  house  ;  for  if 
thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day  together 
we  should  be  nearer  one  another  and  he 
ordered  that  Fox  should  be  conducted  to  the 
great  hall,  to  dine  with  his  gentlemen.  This 
honor  was,  however,  flatly  refused  by  the 
unambitious  Quaker  :  “  Tell  the  Protector,” 
said  he,  “  that  I  will  neither  eat  of  his  bread 
nor  drink  of  his  drink.”  When  Cromwell 
received  the  message  he  remarked — “  Now 
I  see  there  is  a  people  arisen  that  I  cannot 
win  either  with  gifts,  honors,  offices,  or 
places  j  but  all  other  sects  and  people  I 
can.”  This  anecdote  and  subsequent  events 
show  the  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling  to¬ 
wards  Fox  to  have  been  ostensible  only ; 
for  he  never  raised  a  finger  to  assist  him  or 
to  do  him  justice  when  so  foully  ill-used ; 
the  anecdote  exhibits  also  the  talent  of  the 
Protector  in  correctly  estimating  the  hollow¬ 
ness  and  mercenary  spirit  of  his  self-righteous 
followers.  The  following  short  quotations 
show  that  Fox  himself  remonstrated  with 
the  Protector  on  the  cruel  oppression  of  his 
persecuted  sect  : — 

“  The  travellers  entering  London  by  Hyde 
Park,  met  the  Protector  in  his  coach,  attended  by 
his  life-guard,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people.  George  Fox  immediately  rode  up  to 
the  coach  side,  from  whence  he  would  have  been 
[  repelled  by  the  guards,  had  not  Cromwell  caught 
i  sight  of  him  and  beckoned  him  to  approach.  He 
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then  rode  by  the  coach  side,  and  spoke  to  him, 

‘  Declaring,’  as  he  says,  ‘  what  the  Lord  gave  me 
to  say  to  him,  of  the  condition  and  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Friends  in  the  nation  ;  showing  him  how 
contrary  this  persecution  was  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  to  Christianity.’  At  the  park  gate 
of  St.  James’  they  parted,  and  Cromwell  invited 
him  to  come  to  his  house.” — p.  137. 

“  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Protector  at  Whitehall,  accompanied 
hy  Edward  Pyott.  George  Fox  was  very  urgent 
on  behalf  of  the  Friends,  stating  how  unjustly 
they  were  persecuted,  and  how  great  were  their 
sufferings  throughout  his  dominions,  for  con¬ 
science’  sake  alone ;  he  pleaded  their  right,  in 
common  with  all  peaceable  subjects,  to  Cromwell’s 
protection.” — p.  137. 

“  A  report  was  also  spread  of  his  (Cromwell’s) 
intention  to  assume  the  crown.  George  Fox  went 
to  him  and  warned  him  against  accepting  it,  and 
also  of  other  dangers,  such  as  his  suffering  the  in¬ 
nocent  to  be  oppressed  by  the  unjust,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  he  would  bring 
shame  and  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  posterity. 
Cromwell  appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  well,” 
&c.— p.  163. 

“  Appeared  to  take  his  advice  very  well 
but  his  course  remained  unaltered.  The 
priests  of  all  denominations,  and  the  rabble 
whom  they  incited,  continued  their  persecu¬ 
tions  :  procured  the  arrest  and  ill-usage  of 
Fox  and  all  the  leaders  of  his  sect ;  and  I 
Cromwell  remained  as  before  a  passive  if 
not  approving  spectator. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
very  able  “  Life  of  Cromw’ell”  it  has  become 
rather  a  fashion  to  suppose  that  powerful 
man  greatly  injured  by  the  charge  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  formerly  preferred  against  him,  and  to 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  straight- forward¬ 
ness  and  sincerity.  Now,  the  elements  of 
straight-forwardness  and  sincerity  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  consist  in  conduct  like  that  of 
Cromwell,  a  sovereign  prince,  towards  Fox, 
a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  subject.  Since¬ 
rity  does  not,  in  our  view,  consist  in  wring¬ 
ing  a  man’s  hand,  and,  with  tears  in  one’s 
eyes,  begging  him  to  come  again,  when  he 
had  just  perniitted  him  to  suffer  the  grossest 
indignities  ;  neither  in  providing  sumptuous 
dinners  for  him  one  day,  and  seeing  him 
cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  the  next 
without  raising  so  much  as  a  finger  to  assist 
him.  And  be  it  recollected  that  dungeons 
and  fair  words  were  continually  alternated 
with  some  regularity,  not  merely  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  but  times  and  oft ;  and  the  ruler 
knew  the  sterling  worth  of  his  subject,  and 
lamented  that  he  was  not  to  be  bought  with 
a  bribe.  Let  the  reader  repeat,  again  and 
again.  Fox’s  answer  to  this  powerful  and 
crafty  potentate — “  Tell  the  Protector  I  will 


neither  eat  of  his  bread  nor  drink  of  his 
drink ;  ”  let  the  reader  ask  what  was  Fox’s 
opinion,  founded  on  dear-bought  experience, 
of  this  sincere  and  straight-forward  monarch. 
For  what  crime  was  Fox  imprisoned'! 
Alas  !  does  not  the  termination  of  each  im¬ 
prisonment  show  %  VVe  have  it  recorded 
again  and  again — “  At  length  he  was  freed 
without  a  trial,  without  a  hearing,  without 
a  charge  of  any  kind  being  brought  against 
him.”  We  doubt  whether  the  annals  of 
any  nation  under  the  sun  can  produce  a 
match  for  the  unrighteous  persecutions 
borne  for  conscience’  sake  under  that  liberal 
government,  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Immediately  before  Cromwell’s  death 
Fox  had  a  final  interview  with  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  intercessor  for  the  sect  which  he 
had  founded.  What  impression  he  made 
is  unknown  ;  for  the  Protector’s  days  were 
numbered — he  was  on  the  eve  of  that  sum¬ 
mons  which  the  weak  and  the  powerful 
alike  obey.  We  give  our  author’s  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting : — 

“  George  Fox  went  again  to  see  the  Protector, 
to  try  once  more  how  far  he  could  influence  him 
to  act  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
injured  Friends,  w’ho  were  now  unjustly  deprived 
ot  the  liberties  and  privileges  secured  to  all  free¬ 
men  by  the  great  charter  of  England.  He  had 
often  before  warned  him  of  his  unjust  neglect  of 
this  portion  of  bis  unoffending  and  innocent  sub¬ 
jects,  and  had  told  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  re¬ 
fusing  any  interference  on  their  behalf,  God  would 
soon  rend  the  power  out  of  his  hands ;  and  *  that 
a  day  of  reverse  and  thick  darkness  was  coming 
over  those  high  professions,  even  a  day  of  dark¬ 
ness  that  should  be  felt.’  Cromwell  was  at 
Hampton  Court.  George  Fox  says,  ‘  I  met  him 
riding  in  the  park,  and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  life-guard,  I  saw  and  felt  a 
waft  (or  apparition)  of  death  go  forth  against  him ; 
and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man.  After  1  had  laid  the  sufferings  of  Friends 
before  him,  and  had  warned  him,  according  as  I 
was  moved  to  speak  to  him,  he  bid  me  come  to  his 
house.  So  I  returned  to  Kingston ;  and  the  next 
day  went  up  to  Hampton  Court,  to  speak  further 
with  him.  But  when  I  came  he  was  sick ;  and 
one  Harvey,  who  waited  on  him,  told  me  the  doc¬ 
tors  were  not  willing  that  I  should  speak  to  him. 
So  I  passed  away,  and  never  saw  him  more.’  ” — 

p.  168. 

After  the  Restoration  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  still  continued  ;  but,  as  before, 
it  appears  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  Roundheads,  especially  those  who  had 
turned  renegades  to  their  old  faith,  and  put 
on  the  more  fashionable  religion  established 
by  law,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  in  power, 
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and  obtain  a  share  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church. 

Fox  was  arrested  at  Swarthmore,  on  a 
charge  of  “  having  great  meetings  up  and 
down,”  and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
“  Dark  House”  in  Lancaster  Castle.  He 
was  committed  by  one  Porter,  a  violent  and 
bitter  Roundhead,  but  one  who  had  just 
renegaded  to  the  faith  now  uppermost. 
While  in  Lancaster  Castle  numbers  of  rude 
people  were  admitted  to  see  him,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  abusing  and  insulting  him. 
“  One  time,”  he  says,  “  there  came  two 
young  priests,  and  very  abusive  they  were  ; 
the  worst  of  people  could  not  be  wor.se.” 
But  perhaps  the  climax  of  abuse  came  from 
a  woman  whom  he  terms  “  old  Justice 
Preston’s  wife,  of  Howker  Hall.”  She 
told  him  his  tongue  should  be  cut  out,  and 
that  he  should  be  hanged  ;  at  the  same  time 
showing  him  a  gallows,  which  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  she  had  brought  in  her  pocket  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  point  her  invective.  Hav¬ 
ing  applied  for  a  copy  of  his  mittimus^  it  was 
refused  him  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  gained 
a  knowledge  of  its  contents  by  two  of  his 
fellow-professors,  who  had  perused  it.  He 
owed  his  liberation  on  this  occasion  to  the 
intercession  of  Margaret  Fell,  the  lady  at 
whose  house  he  was  staying,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  This  excellent  person 

went  up  to  London,  and  appealed  personally 
to  the  king  on  behalf  of  her  ill-used  friend. 
She  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception ; 
and  the  application  resulted  in  the  liberation 
of  Fox.  There  is  in  the  narrative  matter  of 
the  highest  interest. 

“  Reverting  to  Maigaret  Fell’s  application  to 
the  king,  it  appeared  from  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
mitment  that  the  king  could  not  release  him  ;  he 
therefore  ordered  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  is¬ 
sued  for  his  removal  to  London,  in  order  that  his 
case  might  be  referred  to  the  judges.  The  trouble 
now  was  how  to  get  him  removed  to  town  ;  for 
if  he  was  only  sent  under  the  care  of  two  bailiffs, 
the  charge  would  be  considerable ;  but  to  send  him 
tinder  the  guard  of  a  troop  of  horse  was  quite  out 
of  the  question therefore,  to  save  their  pockets, 
the  magistrates  told  him,  that  ‘  if  he  would  put  in 
bail  that  he  would  be  in  London  by  such  a  day  of 
term,  he  might  go  up  with  some  of  his  friends.’ 
George  Fox  told  them,  ‘  he  would  neither  put  in 
bail,  nor  give  one  piece  of  silver  to  the  gaoler,  for 
he  was  an  innocent  man,  upon  whom  they  had 
laid  a  false  charge,  and  imprisoned  wrongfully. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  would  let  him  go  up  with 
one  or  two  of  his  friends,  he  would  be  in  London 
such  a  day,  if  the  Lord  should  permit,  and  would 
carry  up  the  charge  against  himself.’  So  incon- 
I  aistent  was  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors,  that,  to 

(  save  themselves  the  charge  of  conveying  him  up 

'  to  town  under  an  escort,  suitable  for  the  dangerous 
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character  they  had  represented  him  to  be,  they 
liberated  him  upon  his  parole,  to  appear  of  his 
own  accord,  and  deliver  up  his  own  accusation 
before  the  proper  authorities  in  London  ;  by  this 
act  tacitly  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  their 
own  proceedings,  and  the  falsity  of  their  charges 
against  him  ;  because,  if  they  had  been  true  only 
in  part,  nothing  could  justify  their  setting  such  a 
person  at  large  upon  parole.  Thus  he  left  Lan¬ 
caster  Castle,  without  the  payment  of  a  single  fee, 
travelled  at  his  leisure,  visited  his  friends,  and  held 
many  great  meetings  on  his  journey ;  committing 
over  and  over  again  the  very  offences  for  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  in  which  offences  his 
persecutors  now  silently  acquiesced,  since,  by 
liberating  him  upon  his  bare  word  to  surrender 
himself,  they  consented  to  that  which  they  well 
knew  would  be  his  only  line  of  conduct. 

“  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  a  great 
concourse  of  people  assembled  at  Charing  Cross, 
to  witness  the  burning  of  the  bowels  of  the  late 
king’s  judges,  who  had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  The  next  day  he  went  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Foster,  and  Judge  Mallelt,  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  his  own  accusation,  they  read  it 
through  till  they  came  to  the  words,  ‘  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  embroiling  the  nation  in  blootl,’ 
&c.  Upon  which  they  struck  their  hands  upon 
the  table.  George  Fox  told  them,  *  I  am  the  man 
whom  that  charge  is  against,  but  I  am  as  innocent 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  new-born  child,  and  had 
brought  it  up  myself ;  and  some  of  my  friends 
came  with  me,  without  any  guard.’  They  then 
observed  that  he  stood  w’ith  his  hat  on,  and  said 
to  him,  ‘  What,  do  you  stand  wdth  your  hat  on  I’ 

He  replied,  ‘  that  he  did  nol  aland  ao  jn  any  con¬ 
tempt  of  them.’  In  consequence  of  the  King’s 
Bench  prison  being  full.  Judge  Foster  asked  him, 
‘  Will  you  appear  to-morrow,  about  ten  o’clock, 
at  the  King’s  Bench  bar  in  Westminster  Hall  ?* 
He  said,  ‘  Yes,  if  the  Lord  give  me  strength.* 
Then  Judge  Foster  remarked  to  the  other  Judge, 
‘  If  he  says,  yes,  and  promises  it,  you  may  take 
his  word ;’  and  then  he  was  dismissed.  The  next 
morning,  he  says,  1  was  brought  into  the  middle 
of  the  court ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came  in  1  w’as 
moved  to  look  about,  and,  turning  to  the  people, 
said,  ‘  Peace  be  among  you  ;’  and  the  power  of 
the  Lord  sprung  over  the  court.  The  charge 
against  me  was  then  read  openly.  The  people 
were  moderate,  and  the  judges  cool  and  loving; 
and  the  Lord’s  mercy  w'as  to  them. 

“  But  w’hen  they  came  to  that  part  which  said 
‘  that  I  and  my  friends  w’ere  embroiling  the  nation 
in  blood,  and  raising  a  new  war,  that  I  w’as  an 
enemy  to  the  king,  &c.,’  they  lifted  up  their  hands. 
Then  stretching  out  my  arms,  I  said,  ‘  I  am  the 
man  whom  that  charge  is  against,  but  I  am  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  a  child  concerning  the  charge,  and  have 
never  learned  any  w’ar- postures ;  and  do  ye 
think,  that  if  1  and  my  friends  had  been  such  men 
as  the  charge  declares,  that  I  would  have  brought 
it  up  myself  against  myself  ?  or  that  I  should  have 
been  suffered  to  come  up  w’ilh  only  one  or  two  of 
my  friends  with  me  ?  Had  I  been  such  a  man  as 
this  charge  sets  forth,  I  had  need  to  have  been 
guarded  up  with  a  troop  or  two  of  horse  !’  Then 
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the  judge  asked  me  whether  it  should  be  filed,  or 
what  I  would  do  with  it?  I  answered,  ‘  Ye  are 
judges,  and  able,  I  hope,  to  judge  in  this  matter ; 
therefore  do  ye  what  ye  will  with  it;  I  leave  it  to 
you.’  Then  stood  up  Esquire  Marsh,  who  was 
of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and  told  the  judges,  ‘  it 
was  the  king’s  pleasure  that  [  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  seeing  no  accuser  came  up  against  me.’ 
They  then  asked  me,  ‘  whether  I  would  put  it  to 
the  king  and  council  ?’  I  said,  ‘  Yes,  with  a  good 
will.’  The  writ  of  habeas-corpus  and  the  mitti¬ 
mus  were  thereupon  sent  to  the  king.” — p.  185. 

The  king  being  satisfied  of  his  innocence, 
commanded  his  secretary  to  send  the  follow'- 
ing  order  to  Judge  Mallet  for  his  release  : — 

‘‘It  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that  you  give 
order  for  releasing  and  setting  at  full  liberty  the 
person  of  George  Fox,  late  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster 
Gaol,  and  commanded  hither  by  an  habeas-corpus. 
And  this  signification  of  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant.  Dated  at  White¬ 
hall,  the  24th  of  October,  1660. 

“  Edward  Nicholas.” 

“  For  Sir  Thomas  Mallet,  Knitrht, 

“  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  King’s  Bench.” — 
p.  187. 

It  seems  impossible,  in  this  case,  to  avoid 
a  comparison  betw'een  the  gay,  volatile,  and 
licentious  Charles,  and  the  rigid,  austere, 
and  sanctimonious  Cromwell,  a  comparison 
which  certainly  results  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  latter ;  not  that  we  would  palliate  the 

excesses  of  Charles,  or  blame  the  austerity 
of  Cromwell ;  but  merely  observe  that  the 
simple  aim  at  justice,  the  germ  of  that  first 
Christian  principle  of  doing  as  we  w’ould  be 
done  by,  may  exist  amid  all  manner  of  indul¬ 
gence  and  excess,  though  it  must  expire 
when  religion  is  made  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  for  ascetics  and  bigots  to  snarl  and 
quarrel  over.  The  feeling  of  the  monarch, 
in  both  cases,  was  shared  by  those  in  author¬ 
ity  under  him. 

Cromw'ell  owed  no  less  to  his  tact  than  to 
his  sterling  talent ;  brave,  cool,  far-sighted, 
and  fitted  to  command,  he  might  have  made 
an  efficient  leader  and  ruler  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  he  had  the  tact  to 
mount  that  religious  night-mare  with  which 
the  nation  was  then  oppressed  ;  to  ride  it 
not  only  with  invincible  courage  and  con¬ 
summate  skill,  but  to  ride  it  as  a  hobby  of  his 
own,  and  to  sit  identified  with  the  creature, 
as  man  and  horse  are  combined  in  the  cen¬ 
taur;  for  from  the  moment  he  was  in  the 
saddle  no  one  could  distinguish  the  horse 
from  the  rider.  Charles  w’as  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  heart,  although,  yielding  to  that 
love  of  indolence  for  which  his  reign  was  .so 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  he  professed 
acquiescence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Esta¬ 


blished  Church.  He  well  knew  that  this 
was  the  readiest  way  of  retaining  that 
sceptre  w’hich  he  had  seen  forcibly  wrested 
from  his  father’s  grasp,  and  which  might,  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  be  required  at  his  hand. 
He  took  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  religious 
squabbles  of  the  day ;  and  no  greater  mis¬ 
take  could  have  been  made  than  that  of  those 
factious  Roundheads  who,  renegading  to 
Episcopalianism,  persecuted  their  brother 
Dissenters,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  this  ease-loving  monarch. 
Charles  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
courage ;  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point 
had  been  given  years  previously,  at  VV^or- 
cester  ;  but  the  desire  of  peaceably  enjoying 
those  luxuries  and  immoralities  to  which  his 
inclinations  led,  and  of  which  his  position 
gave  him  the  key,  rendered  him,  in  every 
respect,  the  very  antipodes  of  his  predecessor. 
Thus  would  he  eschew  as  w'earisome  those 
very  squabbles  which  his  predecessor  would 
take  under  his  own  peculiar  care,  to  foment, 
inflame,  discourage,  or  quash,  as  might  be 
most  expedient. 

In  1663,  Fox  once  more  visited  his  ex¬ 
cellent  friend  at  Swarthmore.  As  soon  as 
his  arrival  was  known  among  his  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  enemies,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  again  to  put  him  under  arrest. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  decide  what 
charge  was  to  be  preferred  against  him — 

the  old  one,  of  holding  “  large  meetings,’^ 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient,  seeing  that  he 
had  been  liberated  from  his  imprisonment 
on  that  charge,  by  the  king  himself,  and  that 
most  unconditionally,  and  was  allow’ed  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  hold  meetings, 
large  or  small,  w  ithout  let  or  hindrance.  It 
however  happened  that  about  this  time  there 
w’as  a  great  talk  of  a  projected  rising  in  the 
north,  and  Fox,  ever  on  the  alert  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  good-will,  had  issued  an 
address  to  the  poorer  country  people,  cau¬ 
tioning  them  against  taking  any  part  in  the 
affair,  and  pointing  out  not  only  its  unlaw¬ 
fulness,  but  the  certain  ruin  that  it  would 
bring  on  themselves.  This  truly  benevo¬ 
lent  and  patriotic  document  was  agreed  on 
as  the  ground  of  arrest — by  what  ingenious 
perversion  we  have  never  learned — but  for 
this  w  as  he  thrown  into  prison,  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  series  of  persecutions  and  cruelties, 
the  history  of  which  might  equal  the 
choicest  records  of  the  Inquisition.  During 
this  persecution,  he  underwent  several  mock 
examinations  and  trials,  the  recital  of  which 
has  been  graphically  given  by  himself,  and 
sets  forth,  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  perse- 
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cution,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
extracting  it  at  considerable  length  from  the 
pages  of  his  historian.  At  the  first  exami¬ 
nation,  one  of  the  magistrates  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  he  began  by  accusing  George 
Fox  of  denying  God,  the  church,  and  the 
faith.  The  following  colloquy  resulted. 

“  G.  Fox.  *  Nay,  1  own  God,  and  the  true 
church,  and  the  true  faith.  But  what  church  dost 
thou  own  ?’ 

“  George  Fox  was  aware  of  his  religion,  and 
Middleton,  feeling  irritated  by  this  retort,  turned 
round  angrily,  and  said,  *  You  are  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor.’ 

“  George  Fox.  ‘  To  whom  dost  thou  speak,  or 
whom  dost  thou  call  rebel  ?’ 

“  Middleton  was  now  so  enraged,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  find  utterance,  but  at 
last  he  said,  *  he  spoke  it  to  him.’ 

“G.  Fox,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table.  ‘  I 
have  suffered  more  in  the  royal  cause  than  twenty 
like  thee,  or  any  that  are  here ;  for  I  have  been 
cast  into  Derby  prison  for  six  months  together, 
and  have  suffered  much  because  I  would  not  take 
up  arms  against  the  late  king,  before  Worcester 
fight.  I  have  been  sent  up  prisoner  out  of  my 
own  county,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  to  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  as  a  plotter  to  bring  in  King  Charles,  in  the 
year  1654;  and  I  have  nothing  but  love  and  good 
will  to  the  king,  and  desire  the  eternal  good  and 
welfare  of  him  and  all  his  subjects.’ 

“  Justice  Middleton.  ‘  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like?’ 

G.  Fox.  *  Nay,  ye  may  hear  it  again  if  ye 
will.  For  ye  talk  of  the  king,  a  company  of  you ; 
but  where  were  ye  in  Oliver’s  days?  and  what  did 
ye  do  for  him  ?  I  have  more  love  to  the  king,  for 
his  eternal  good  and  welfare,  than  any  of  you 
have.’ 

“  Justice  Middleton.  *  Bring  the  book,  and  put 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  him.’ 

This  was  the  usual  snare  to  entiap  the  Qua¬ 
kers  when  other  charges  against  them  failed. 
George  Fox  shrewdly  asked  him,  ‘  Whether  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  who  was  a 
Catholic  and  a  swearer?  as  for  us,  we  cannot 
swear  at  all,  because  Christ  and  his  apostles  have 
forbidden  it.’  This  pointed  query  for  the  present 
warded  off  the  blow,  the  oaths  were  dispensed 
with,  and  he  was  dismissed  upon  his  bare  promise 
to  appear  at  the  next  Lancaster  sessions.” — p.  220. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  winter  assizes  held  at  Lan¬ 
caster.  When  called  for,  he  entered,  as 
usual,  with  his  hat  on,  a  matter  in  which  he 
was  very  particular,  never  removing  it  on 
any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  re¬ 
spect  to  men.  The  court  invariably  objected 
to  a  proceeding  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
custom. 

Chairman.  *  Do  you  know  where  you  are  r 

“  G.  Fox.  « Yes,  I  do ;  but  it  may  be  my  hat 
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offends  you.  That  is  a  low  thing,  that  is  not  the 
honor  that  I  give  to  magistrates,  for  the  true 
honor  is  from  above ;  which  I  have  received, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  the  hat  which  ye  look  upon  to 
be  the  honor.’ 

“  Chairman.  *  W^e  look  for  the  hat  too. 
Wherein  do  you  show  your  respect  to  magistrates, 
if  you  do  not  put  off  your  hat  ?* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  In  coming  when  they  call  me.* 

“  An  officer  of  the  court  was  then  ordered  to 
take  of!  his  hat;  and  he  was  questioned  again 
about  the  plot  already  alluded  to ;  but  finding  they 
had  no  grounds  on  which  to  substantiate  this 
charge  against  him,  they  tendered  to  him  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  one  of  the 
justices  asked  him,  ‘Whether  he  held  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  swear?’  an  unwarrantable  question, 
because  the  act  imposed  either  banishment  or  a 
heavy  fine  upon  any  one  who  declared  it  to  be  un¬ 
lawful. 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  In  the  time  of  the  law  amongst  the 
Jews,  before  Christ  came,  the  law  commanded 
them  to  sw'ear ;  but  Christ,  who  doth  fulfil  the 
law  in  his  gospel-time,  commands,  *  Swear  not  at 
all ;’  and  the  apostle  James  forbids  swearing,  even 
to  them  that  w'ere  Jews,  and  w’ho  had  the  law  of 
God.’ 

“  He  then  produced  the  paper  which  he  had 
written,  and  distributed  it  as  a  testimony  against 
plots,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  read  out  in 
open  court,  as  it  would  show,  of  itself,  whether  it 
contained  anything  of  a  treasonable  nature.  This 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  other  defence,  but  was  committed  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  swear.  And  addressing  the 
court,  he  said,  *  All  people  take  notice  that  I  suffer 
for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  for  obedience  to  his 
command.’ — p.  221. 

The  gaol  at  Lancaster  was  literally 
crammed  with  Quakers,  principally  poor 
laboring  men  and  small  farmers,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  tithes.  Many  of  them  had 
been  zealous  royalists,  and,  before  their 
adoption  of  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  Qua¬ 
kerism,  had  fought  and  bled  for  the  late 
king,  and  had  remained  true  to  him  to  the 
last.  Their  persecutors  were  fierce  Round- 
heads,  who  had  opposed  them  in  former 
days,  and  who  w  ere  overjoyed  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
them  now,  under  the  apparent  sanction  of 
the  law.  Many  of  these  poor  people  died 
in  prison.  But  we  mu.st  proceed  with  the 
trials  of  Fox. 

“  1664.  The  assizes  for  this  year  commenced 
on  the  14th  of  March,  and  G.  Fox,  who  had  lain 
in  prison  ever  since  the  last  quarter-sessions,  held 
upon  the  12th  of  January,  was  now  brought  up 
before  Judge  Twisden:  his  own  account  is  as 
follows:  ‘when  I  was  set  at  the  bar,' I  said, 
“  Peace  be  amongst  you  all.’” 

“  Judge,  looking  at  him.  ‘  What !  do  you  come 
into  court  w’ith  your  hat  on  ?’  Upon  which  the 
gaoler  then  took  it  off. 
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“  G.  Fox.  *  The  hat  is  not  the  honour  that 
comes  from  God.* 

**  Judge.  *  Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  George  Fox  ?* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  I  never  took  any  oath  in  my  life, 
nor  any  covenant  or  engagement.’ 

**  Judge.  *  Well,  will  you  swear  or  no  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  *  I  am  a  Chrisiian,  and  Christ  com¬ 
mands  me  “  not  to  swear so  does  the  apostle 
James;  and  whether  1  should  obey  God  or  man, 
do  thou  judge.* 

**  Judge.  ‘  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  will 
swear  or  no 

“  G.  Fox.  *  I  am  neither  Turk,  Jew,  nor 
Heathen,  but  a  Christian,  and  should  show  forth 
Christianity.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  the  primitive  times,  under  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  some  also  of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Ma¬ 
ry’s  days,  refused  swearing,  because  Christ  and 
his  apostles  had  forbidden  it  ?  Ye  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  enough,  how  many  have  first  sworn  for 
the  king,  and  then  against  him.  But  as  for  me  I 
have  never  taken  an  oath  in  my  life.  My  alle¬ 
giance  does  not  lie  in  swearing,  but  in  truth  and 
faithfulness ;  for  I  honor  all  men,  much  more  the 
king.  But  Christ,  who  is  the  Great  Prophet,  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the 
whole  world,  saith,  “  I  must  not  swear.”  Now, 
whether  must  I  obey  Christ  or  thee  ?  For  it  is 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  that  I  do  not  swear  :  and  we 
have  the  word  of  the  king  for  tender  consciences.* 
Dost  thou  own  the  king  ?* 

“  Judge.  ‘  I  do  own  the  king.* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Why  then  dost  thou  not  observe 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  and  his  promises  made 
since  he  came  to  England,  *'  That  no  man  should 
be  called  in  question  for  matters  of  religion  so  long 
as  he  lived  peaceably  ?”  If  thou  ownest  the 
king,  why  dost  thou  call  me  in  question,  and 
put  me  upon  taking  an  oath,  which  is  a  matter  of 
religion,  seeing  thou  or  none  else  can  charge  me 
with  unpeaceable  living 

•  Judge,  irritated,  and  looking  at  him.  *  Sirrah, 
will  you  swear  ?* 

•*G.  Fox.  *  I  am  none  of  thy  rirrahs,  1  am 
a  Christian ;  and  for  thee,  an  old  man  and  a  judge, 
to  sit  there  and  give  nicknames  to  prisoners,  it 
does  not  become  either  thy  grey  hairs  or  thy  office.* 

**  Judge.  *  Well,  I  am  a  Christian  too.* 

1^  **  G.  Fox.  *  Then  do  Christian  works.* 

“Judge.  ‘Sirrah!  Thou  thinkest  to  frighten 
me  with  thy  words.*  Then  checking  himself, 
and  looking  aside,  he  said,  *  Hark  !  I  am  using 
the  word  sirrah  again,*  and  so  checked  himself. 

“  G.  Fox.  “  I  spoke  to  thee  in  love ;  for  that 
language  did  not  become  thee,  a  judge.  Thou 
oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner  in  the  law,  if  he 
were  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way.* 

“  Judge.  ‘  And  I  speak  in  love  to  thee  too.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  But  love  gives  no  nick-names  * 

“  Judge.  ‘  Well,  George  Fox,  say,  whether 
thou  wilt  take  the  oath,  yea,  or  nay  .** 

*  Charles  II.  had  pledged  his  word  to  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  that  they  should  not  be  molested  for  their  pe¬ 
culiar  scruples,  provided  their  conduct  was  peace¬ 
able. 


“  G.  Fox.  *  1  say  as  I  said  before,  “  whether 
ought  I  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  thou  ?”  If  I 
could  take  any  oath  at  all,  I  could  take  this  ;  for 
I  do  not  deny  some  oaths  only,  or  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  but  all  oaths,  according  to  Christ’s  doctrine, 
who  hath  commanded  his  followers,  “  Not  to  swear 
at  all.”  Now,  if  thou,  or  any  of  you,  or  any 
of  your  ministers  or  priests  here,  will  prove  that 
ever  Christ  or  his  apostles,  after  they  had  forbid¬ 
den  all  swearing,  commanded  Christians  to  swear, 
then  I  will  swear.* 

“  Several  priests  were  there,  but  none  of  them 
offered  to  speak. 

“  Judge.  ‘  I  am  a  servant  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  sent  me  not  to  dispute  with  you,  but  to  put 
the  law  into  execution,  therefore  tender  him  the 
oath  of  allegiance.* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  If  thou  love  the  king,  why  dost 
thou  break  his  word,  and  not  keep  his  declara¬ 
tions  and  speeches,  wherein  he  promised  liberty 
to  tender  consciences  ?  I  am  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  and  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  command, 
I  cannot  swear.* 

“Judge.  ‘Then  you  will  not  swear;  take 
him  away,  gaoler.* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  It  is  for  Christ’s  sake  that  I  can¬ 
not  swear,  and  for  obedience  to  his  command  1 
suffer;  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all.* 

“  He  was  now  re-conducted  to  prison,  and  on 
the  16th  of  March,  two  days  afterwards,  was 
again  called  into  court. 

‘‘  The  judge  asked  him,  ‘  whether  he  would 
traverse,  stand  mute,  or  submit.*  He  desired  he 
might  have  liberty  to  traverse  the  indictment,  and 
try  it. 

“  Judge.  ‘  Take  him  away,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  take  him  away.* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Well,  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
do  justice.* 

‘’  Judge.  ‘  Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath 
been  against  the  command  of  Christ.*  Upon  this 
he  was  again  consigned  to  prison  to  await  the  next 
assizes.” — p.  223. 

Fox  appears  to  have  felt  himself  much 
aggrieved  by  the  word  “sirrah,”  used  on 
this  occasion  :  so  much  so  indeed  that  short¬ 
ly  afterw  ards  he  wrote  and  published  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  “  all  judges 
whatsoever,”  and  showing  that  the  use  of 
such  epithets  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  u.sages  of  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians. 
He  cites  a  number  of  instances  in  support  of 
this  assertion. 

“  The  next  Lancaster  assizes  were  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  same 
judges,  Twisden  and  Turner,  came  the  circuit ;  but 
this  time  Judge  Turner  sat  on  the  crown-bench, 
where  George  Fox  was  brought  before  him.  He 
says  “  Before  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  I  was  put 
among  murderers  and  felons  for  about  the  space 
of  two  hours,  the  people,  the  justices,  and  judge, 
also  gazing  upon  me.  After  they  had  tried  several 
others  they  called  me  to  the  bar,  and  empannelled 
a  jury ;  then  the  judge  asked  the  justices  “  Whether 
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they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions  ?”  ^ 
They  said,  “  They  had.”  Then  he  bid,  “  Give 
them  the  book,”  that  they  might  l)e  sworn  they 
had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions.  They 
said,  “  They  had.”  The  judge  bid  them  again 
“  take  the  book  and  swear  they  had  tendered  the 
oath  according  to  the  indictment.”  Some  of  the 
justices  refused  to  be  sworn  ;  but  the  judge  said,  he 
would  have  it  done  to  take  away  all  occasion  of 
exception.  When  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  the 
justices  had  sworn,  “  that  they  tendered  me  the 
oath  according  to  the  indictment,”  the  judge  asked 
me,  “  Whether  I  had  not  refused  the  oath  at  the 
last  assizes  ?”  ’ 

G.  Fox.  ‘  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life, 
and  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world, 
saith,  “  Swear  not  at  all.”’ 

“  Judge  (not  heeding  this  answer).  ‘  I  ask 
whether  or  no  you  did  not  refuse  the  oath  at  the 
last  assizes  ?' 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  The  words  that  I  then  spoke  to  them 
were,  ”  That  if  they  would  prove,  either  judge,  jus¬ 
tice,  priest,  or  teacher,  that  after  Christ  and  the  apos¬ 
tles  had  forbidden  swearing,  th^y  commanded  thai 
Christians  should  swear,  I  would  swear.”’ 

Judge.  ‘lam  not  at  this  time  to  dispute 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  swear,  but  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  refused  to  take  the  oath  or 
no?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Those  things  mentioned  in  the 
oath,  as  plotting  against  the  king,  and  owning  the 
Pope’s,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  I  utterly 
deny.’ 

“  Judge.  *  Well,  you  say  well  in  that ;  but  did 
you  deny  to  take  the  oath  ?  What  say  you  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.,  ‘  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
say?  for  I  have  told  thee  before  what  1  did  say.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  Would  you  have  these  men  to 
swear  that  you  have  taken  an  oath  ?’ 

“G.  Fox.  ‘  Wouldest  thou  have  these  men  to 
swear  that  I  had  refused  the  oath  ?’  At  which 
the  court  burst  out  into  laughter.  ‘  I  was  grieved,’ 
he  says,  ‘  to  see  so  much  lightness  in  the  court, 
where  such  solemn  matters  were  handled,  and 
therefore  asked  him,“  If  this  court  was  a  play¬ 
house  ?”  Where  is  gravity  and  sobriety  ?  for  this 
behavior  does  not  become  you.’ 

“  The  clerk  then  read  the  indictment,  and  I  told 
the  judge,  ‘  I  had  something  to  speak  to  it,  for  I 
had  informed  myself  of  the  errors  that  were  in  it.’ 
He  told  me,  ‘  he  would  hear  afterwards  any  rea¬ 
sons  that  I  could  allege  why  he  should  not  give 
judgment.’  Then  I  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told 
them,  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty  according 
to  that  indictment,  for  the  indictment  was  wrong 
laid,  and  many  gross  errors  in  it.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  You  must  not  speak  to  the  jury,  but 
I  will  speak  to  them ;  you  have  denied  to  take  the 
oath  at  the  last  assizes,  and  1  can  tender  the  oath 
to  any  man  now,  and  premunire  him  for  not 
taking  it,  and  the  jury  must  bring  you  in  guilty, 
seeing  you  refused  to  take  the  oath.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  What  do  ye  with  a  form  ?  you 
may  throw  away  your  form  then.’  To  the  jury. 

‘  It  lies  upon  your  conscience,  as  ye  would  answer 
it  to  the  Lord  God  before  his  judgment-seat.’ 
Then  the  judge  spoke  again  to  the  jury,  and  I 
called  to  him  ‘  to  do  me  justice.’  The  jury  brought 
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me  in  guilty.  Whereupon  I  told  them,  ‘  that  both 
the  justices  and  they  had  forsworn  themselves, 
and  therefore  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as 
they  did  a  little  before.’  Oh,  the  envy,  rage,  and 
malice,  that  appeared  against  me,  and  the  lightness; 
but  the  Lord  confounded  them,  and  they  were 
wonderfully  stopped.  So  they  set  me  aside,  and 
called  up  Margaret  Fell.’ — p.  227. 

We  learn  that  Fox  on  this  occasion  very 
properly  complained  of  the  badness  of  his 
prison ;  and  in  consequence  several  of  the 
justices  visited  it ;  but  the  floor  was  in  such 
a  bad  state,  and  the  room  itself  so  com¬ 
pletely  open  to  wind  and  rain,  that  they 
were  almost  afraid  to  enter.  All  of  them 
declared  that  it  was  ‘‘  a  most  shameful 
place,”  and  a  better  was  promised.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  promise  was  never  ful- 
fllled. 

“  The  following  day  he  was  again  brought  up 
in  company  with  his  old  friend  and  present  fellow- 
sufferer,  Margaret  Fell,  who  employing  counsel  to 
plead  to  the  errors  of  her  indictment,  the  judge 
allowed  them.  George  Fox  was  then  called  upon, 
but  declined  the  assistance  of  any  pleader.  His 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  continues  thus  : — 

“  Judge.  ‘  What  have  you  to  say  why  I  should 
not  pass  sentence  upon  you  ?’ 

“  G.  Fo.x.  ‘  I  am  no  lawyer;  but  I  have  much 
to  say,  if  thou  wilt  have  patience  to  hear.’  At 
that  he  laughed,  and  others  also  laughed ;  and  he 
said,  ‘  Come,  what  have  you  to  say  ?’  and  turning 
to  the  court,  ‘  He  can  say  nothing.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Yes ;  I  have  much  to  say,  have 
but  patience  to  hear  me.  Should  the  oath  be 
tendered  to  the  king’s  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of 
another  realm  ?’ 

“  Judge.  *  To  the  subjects  of  this  realm.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Look  into  the  indictment,  ye  may 
see  ye  have  left  out  the  word  subject;  so,  not 
having  named  me  in  the  indictment  as  a  subject, 
ye  cannot  premunire  me  for  not  taking  the  oath.* 

“  Then  they  looked  over-  the  statute  and  the 
indictment,  and  saw  it  was  so ;  and  the  judge  con¬ 
fessed  it  was  an  error. 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  I  have  something  else  to  stop  judg¬ 
ment — look  what  day  the  indictment  says  the 
oath  was  tendered  to  me,  at  the  sessions  there.’ 

“  They  looked,  and  said,  ‘  It  was  the  11th  day 
of  January.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  *  What  day  of  the  week  was  the 
session  held  on  ?’ 

“  ‘  On  a  Tuesday,’  was  the  reply  of  some  one 
in  court. 

“  G.  Fox.  *  Look  to  your  almanacks  and  see 
whether  there  were  held  any  sessions  at  Lancaster 
on  the  11th  day  of  January,  so  called?”  So  they 
looked,  and  found  that  the  1  llh  day  was  Monday, 
and  that  the  sessions  were  held  on  the  Tuesday, 
the  12th  day  of  the  month.  ‘  Look,  now;  ye  have 
indicted  me  for  refusing  the  oaih  in  the  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  held  at  Lancaster  on  the  11th  day  of  January 
last,  and  the  justices  have  sworn  that  they  tender¬ 
ed  me  the  oath  in  open  sessions  here  on  that  day, 
and  the  jury  upon  their  oaths  have  found  me  guilty 
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thereupon  ;  and  yet  ye  see  there  was  no  session 
held  in  Lancaster  that  day.* 

“  Judge  (to  cover  the  matter)  asked,  *  Whether 
the  sessions  did  not  begin  on  the  1 1th  day  ?’  Some 
one  in  court  answered,  ‘No;  the  sessions  held 
but  one  day,  and  that  was  the  12th.’ 

“  Judge.  *  This  is  a  great  mistake  and  error.’ 

“  Some  of  the  justices  were  in  a  great  rage  at 
this,  and  stamped  and  said,  ‘  Who  hath  done  this  ? 
Somebody  hath  done  this  on  purpose  ;*  and  a  great 
heat  was  amongst  them. 

“  G.  Fox.  *  Are  not  the  justices  here  that  have 
sworn  to  this  indictment  forsworn  men  in  the  face 
of  the  country  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  I  have  more 
yet  to  offer  why  sentence  should  not  be  given 
against  me.  In  what  year  of  the  king  was  the 
last  assize  holden,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  March  last  ?’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
king.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  *  The  indictment  lays  it  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year.’ 

“  They  looked  and  found  it  so,  which  was  also 
acknowledged  to  be  another  error.  Then,  he  says, 
they  were  all  in  a  fret  again,  and  could  not  tell 
what  to  say ;  for  the  judge  had  sworn  the  officers 
of  the  court  that  the  oath  was  tendered  to  me  at 
the  assize  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Now,  is  not  the  court  here  for¬ 
sworn  also,  who  have  sworn  that  the  oath  was 
tendered  to  me  at  the  assize  holden  here  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  when  it  was  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  and  so  they  have  sworn  a  year 
false  ?’ 

“  The  judge  then  bid  them  look  whether  Mar¬ 
garet  Fell’s  indictment  was  the  same,  but  found  it 
not  so. 

“  G.  Fox.  *  I  have  yet  more  to  offer  to  stop 
sentence ;  ought  all  the  oath  to  be  put  into  the 
indictment  or  not  ?’ 

**  Judge.  ‘  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  all  put  in.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Then  compare  the  indictment  with 
the  oath,  and  there  thou  may’st  see  these  words 
(or  by  any  authority  derived,  or  pretended  to  be 
derived  from  him,  or  his  fee)  left  out  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  principal  part  of  the  oath';  and 
in  another  place  the  words  (heirs  and  successors) 
are  left  out.’ 

“  The  judge  acknowledged  these  also  to  be  great 
errors. 

“  G.  Fox.  *  But  I  have  something  further  to 
allege.’ 

“Judge.  ‘Nay,  I  have  enough,  you  need  say 
no  more.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  *  If  thou  hast  enough,  I  desire  no¬ 
thing  but  law  and  justice  at  thy  hands :  for  I 
don’t  look  for  mercy.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  You  must  have  justice,  and  you 
shall  have  law.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Am  I  at  liberty,  and  free  from  all 
that  ever  hath  been  done  against  me  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ?’ 

“  Judge.  ‘Yes,  you  are  free  from  all  that  hath 
been  done  against  you.’  But  starting  up  in  a  rage, 
he  exclaimed,  *  I  can  put  the  oath  to  any  man 
here,  and  I  will  tender  you  the  oath  again.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Thou  had’st  example  enough 
yesterday  of  swearing  and  false  swearing,  both  in 


the  justices  and  jury;  for  I  saw  before  mine  eyes 
that  both  justices  and  jury  had  forsworn  them¬ 
selves.’ 

“  JudM.  ‘  Will  you  take  the  oath  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Do  me  justice  for  my  false  impri¬ 
sonment  all  this  while  ;  for  what  have  I  been  im¬ 
prisoned  so  long  for  ?  I  ought  to  be  set  at  libt  rty.’ 

“Judge.  ‘  You  are  at  liberty,  but  1  will  put  the 
oath  to  you  again.’ 

“  G.  Fox  then  turned  about  and  said,  ‘  All  peo¬ 
ple,  lake  notice,  this  is  a  snare,  for  I  ought  to  be 
set  free  from  the  gaoler  and  from  this  court.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  Give  him  the  book.’ 

“  ‘  Then,’  he  continues,  ‘  the  power  of  darkness 
rose  in  them  like  a  mountain,  and  the  clerk  lifted 
up  a  book  to  me.  I  stood  still,  and  said,  “  If  it 
be  a  Bible  give  it  me  into  my  hand.”  “  Yes, 
yes,”  said  both  judge  and  justices,  “give  it  him 
into  his  hand.”  So  1  took  it,  and  looked  into  it, 
and  said,  “  I  see  it  is  a  Bible,  1  am  glad  of  it.”  ’ 
“‘The  judge  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and 
they  stood  by ;  for  after  they  had  brought  in  their 
former  verdict,  he  w’ould  not  discharge  them, 
though  they  desired  it ;  but  told  them  “  he  could 
not  dismiss  them  yet,  he  should  have  business 
for  them,  therefore  they  must  attend,  and  be  ready 
when  they  were  called.”  When  he  said  so  I 
felt  his  intent,  that  if  I  was  freed  he  w’ould  come 
on  again.  So  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
witness  of  God  started  up  in  him,  and  made  him 
blush  when  he  looked  at  me  again ;  for  he  saw 
that  I  had  discovered  him.  Nevertheless,  harden¬ 
ing  himself,  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me, 
the  jury  standing  by.  When  it  was  read,  he 
asked  me  “  whether  I  would  take  the  oath  or 
not  ?”  ’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Ye  have  given  me  a  book  here  to 
kiss,  and  to  swear  on ;  and  this  book,  which  ye 
have  given  me  to  kiss,  says,  “  kiss  the  Son,”  and 
the  Son  says  in  this  book,  “sw^ear  not  at  all,”  and 
so  says  the  apostle  James.  I  say  as  the  book 
says,  yet  ye  imprison  me.  How  chance  ye  do  not 
imprison  the  book  for  saying  so?  How  comes  it 
that  the  book  is  at  liberty  amongst  you  which 
bids  me  not  swear ;  and  yet  ye  imprison  me  for 
doing  as  the  book  bids  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  was  speaking  this  to  them,  and  held  up  the 
Bible  open  in  my  hand  to  show  them  the  place 
where  Christ  forbade  swearing.  They  plucked 
the  book  out  of  my  hand,  and  the  judge  said, 
“  Nay,  but  we  will  imprison  George  Fox.”  * 

“  ‘  Yet  this  got  about  all  over  the  country,  as  a 
bye- word,  “  That  they  gave  me  a  book  to  swear 
on  that  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  and 
the  Bible  was  at  liberty,  and  I  in  prison  for  doing 
what  the  Bible  said.”  ’ 

j  “  The  judge  still  urged  him  to  swear,  and  G. 
Fox  said,  ‘I  never  took  oath,  covenant,  or  en¬ 
gagement  in  my  life ;  but  my  yea  and  nay  was 
more  binding  in  me  than  an  oath  was  to  many 
others ;  for  had  they  not  had  experience  how 
little  men  regarded  an  oath  ?  and  how  they  had 
sworn  one  way  and  then  another  ?  and  how  the 
justices  and  court  had  forsworn  themselves  now  ? 
I  was  a  man  of  tender  conscience,  and  if  they  had 
any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience  they  would  con¬ 
sider,  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  command 
that  I  could  not  swear.  But  if  any  one  of  you 
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can  convince  me,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle 
had  commanded  me  not  to  swear,  they  altered  that 
command,  and  commanded  Christians  to  swear,  ye 
shall  see  I  will  swear.  There  being  many  priests 
in  the  court,  I  said,  “  If  ye  cannot  do  it,  let  your 
priests  stand  up  and  do  it.”  But  not  one  of  the 
priests  made  answer.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  Oh !  all  the  world  cannot  convince 
you 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  No ;  how  is  it  likely  the  world 
should  convince  me  ?  The  whole  world  lies  in 
wickedness.  Bring  out  your  spiritual  men,  as  ye 
call  them,  to  convince  me.* 

“  Both  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  *  The 
angels  swore  in  the  Revelations.’ 

“  G.  Fox.  “  When  Godbringeth  his  first- begot¬ 
ten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  “  I^t  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him and  the  bon  saith,  ”  Swear 
not  at  all.”  ’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  Nay,  I  will  not  dispute.’ 

G.  Fox,  to  the  jury.  *  It  is  for  Christ’s  sake 
that  I  cannot  swear,  and  therefore  I  warn  you  not 
to  act  contrary  to  the  light  of  God  in  your  con¬ 
sciences  ;  for  before  his  judgment  seat  you  must 
all  be  brought.  As  for  plots,  and  persecutions  for 
religion,  and  popery,  I  deny  them  in  my  heart,  for 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  shall  show  forth  Christiani¬ 
ty  among  you  this  day.  It  is  for  Christ  I  stand. 
More  words  I  had,  both  with  the  judge  and  jury, 
before  the  gaoler  took  me  away.’ 

“In  the  afternoon  he  was  brought  up  again,  and 
placed  among  the  thieves  for  a  considerable  time, 
where  he  stood  with  his  hat  on  till  the  gaoler  took 
it  off.  The  jury  having  found  this  new  indictment 
against  him,  *  for  not  taking  the  oath,’  he  was  then 
called  to  the  bar. 

“Judge.  *  What  can  you  say  for  yourself  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  *  I  request  the  indictment  to  be 
read ;  for  I  cannot  answer  to  that  which  I  have 
not  heard.” 

“  The  clerk  then  read  it,  and,  as  he  read  it,  the 
judge  said,  ‘  Take  heed  it  be  not  false  again  ;’  but 
he  read  it  in  such  a  manner  that  George  Fox  could 
hardly  understand  what  he  read. 

“  When  he  had  done,  the  judge  said,  ‘What  do 
you  say  to  the  indictment  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  At  once  hearing  so  large  a  writing 
read,  and  that  at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  not 
distinctly  hear  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  say ;  but  if  thou  wilt  let  me  have  a  copy 
of  it,  and  give  me  time  to  consider  of  it,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  it.’ 

“  This  put  them  to  a  little  stand ;  but,  after 
a  while,  the  judge  asked,  ‘  What  time  I  would 
have  ?’ 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Till  the  next  assize.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  But  what  plea  will  you  now  make  1 
Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  r 

“  G.  Fox.  *  I  am  not  guilty  at  all  of  denying 
to  swear  obstinately  and  wilfully ;  and  as  for  those 
things  mentioned  in  the  oath,  as  jesuitical  plots, 
and  foreign  powers,  I  utterly  deny  them  in  my 
heart.  If  I  could  take  any  oath,  I  could  take  this ; 
but  I  never  took  any  oath  in  my  life.’ 

“Judge.  ‘You  say  well;  but  the  king  is 
sworn,  the  parliament  is  sworn,  I  am  sworn,  and 
the  justices  are  sworn,  and  the  law  is  preserved  by 
oaths.’ 


“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Ye  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  men’s  swearing,  and  thou  hast  seen  how  the 
justices  and  jury  had  sworn  wrong  the  other  day ; 
and  if  thou  had’st  read  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 
how  many  of  them  had  refused  to  swear,  both  in 
the  time  of  the  ten  persecutions  and  in  Bishop 
Bonner’s  days,  thou  mightest  see,  that  to  deny 
swearing  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  command  was 
no  new  thing.’ 

“  Judge.  ‘  I  wish  the  laws  were  otherwise.* 

“  G.  Fox.  ‘  Our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  is 
nay ;  and  if  we  transgress  our  yea  or  nay,  let  us 
suffer  as  they  do,  or  should  do,  that  swear  falsely. 
This  we  have  offered  to  the  king,  and  the  king 
said  “  it  was  reasonable.”  ’ 

“  Instead  of  obtaining  his  liberty  by  this  clear 
exposure  of  the  palpably  gross  errors  of  his  in¬ 
dictment,  he  was  re-conducted  to  prison,  there  to 
be  immured  till  the  ensuing  assizes;  and  in  order 
to  make  his  case  still  harder,  his  sufferings  were 
increased  tenfold,  by  a  second  interference  of 
Colonel  Kirby,  who  gave  particular  orders  to  the 
gaoler  ‘  to  keep  him  close,  and  suffer  no  flesh  alive 
to  come  at  him,  for  he  was  not  fit  to  be  discoursed 
with  by  men.’  In  consequence  of  this  order  he 
was  removed  into  an  upper  chamber  in  an  old  and 
ruinous  tower  of  the  castle,  so  much  more  dilapi¬ 
dated  than  his  former  abode,  that  he  was  constant¬ 
ly  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
often  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  preserve  his  bed 
and  clothing  (which  was  always  damp  and  cold) 
from  being  wet  through.  He  was  also  so  much 
distressed  by  smoke,  which  penetrated  into  his 
room  from  other  fires  in  the  prison,  that  at  times 
he  was  nearly  suffocated  by  it,  and  often  could 
scarcely  discern  the  light  of  a  candle  from  its 
density.  In  this  inhuman  place  he  was  doomed 
to  pass  the  whole  winter  (which  was  unusually 
long  and  severe)  for  no  crime ;  and  was  at  last  so 
much  affected  by  a  continued  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  the  constant  inhaling  of  such  an  im¬ 
pure  atmosphere,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  suffering  :  his  body  became  swollen,  and  his 
limbs  so  benumbed,  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
use  them.” — p.  229. 

After  fifteen  months’  close  imprisonment 
at  Lancaster,  Fox  was  removed  to  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  where  he  was  confined  twelve 
months,  and  this,  it  will  be  recollected, 
without  any  act  that  would  constitute  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  without 
any  proper  charge  being  substantiated 
against  him  ;  without  any  fair  committal ; 
without  being  found  guilty,  by  a  jury,  of  any 
crime  ;  but  merely  because  it  was  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  party  to  persecute  and  oppress  him, 
partly  from  direct  malice,  and  partly  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  were  currying  favor 
with  those  in  power.  At  last  Fox  appealed 
to  the  king  himself,  stating  full  particulars  of 
his  treatment,  and  relating  the  whole  trans¬ 
actions  from  beginning  to  end.  His  inno¬ 
cence,  and  the  motives  of  his  persecutors, 
were  at  once  obvious  to  Charles,  who  imme- 
'  diately  ordered  his  release.  From  the  corn* 
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plete  success  of  the  previous  application  to 
the  king  on  his  account,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Fox  should  not  have  VFritten  earlier ;  for  he 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a  kind  and 
Christian  feeling  towards  his  sovereign,  and 
to  have  expected  justice  at  his  hands. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  in  this 
place,  of  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
leading  subject  discussed  between  Fox  and 
his  judges — the  taking  of  an  oath.  Of  the 
value  of  such  an  oath  nothing  can  possibly 
speak  more  decidedly  than  the  fact  that  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  jury,  on  the  occasion  in  ques¬ 
tion,  deliberately  swore  to  false  statements 
— not  knowing  them  to  be  false,  certainly, 
but  not  caring  to  inquire  or  know  whether 
they  were  true :  certain  statements,  techni¬ 
cally  false,  are  laid  before  them,  and  to  the 
truth  of  these  they  unhesitatingly  swear, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enforce  the  unlawfulness  of  swearing,  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense,  as  pointed  out  by  Fox,  and  as 
still  maintained  by  the  entire  Quaker  body  ; 
we  object  to  it  as  tending  to  narrow  the 
foundations  of  moral  obligation ;  and  we  re¬ 
gard  the  maintenance  of  the  law  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  present  day,  and  the  refusal  to 
receive  any  evidence  except  on  oath,  how¬ 
ever  contrary  to  the  conscientious  feelings 
of  the  witness,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism  which 
we  .shall  rejoice  to  see  destroyed.  Quakers 
and  Moravians,  by  their  successful  appeals  to 
parliament,  are  exempt  from  a  compulsory 
disobedience  to  a  Divine  command ;  but  all 
others  are  compelled  to  disobey,  or  to  have 
their  evidence  refused  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  obtains  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words,  “  Swear  not  at  all,” — whether  they 
refer  to  profane  or  judicial  swearing;  but,  in  ] 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  Christ  refer¬ 
red  exclusively  to  either  kind  of  oath,  those 
can  hardly  err  who  conscientiously  take  the 
words  as  written,  without  attempting  any 
explanation ;  and  surely  to  such,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Dissenter,  the  right 
should  be  given  to  take  the  affirmation  in¬ 
stead  of  the  oath.  We  would  not  enjoin  on 
any  the  observance  of  a  command  to  which 
they  can  conscientiously  assign  some  other 
meaning  than  the  words  appear  to  convey  ; 
but  those  who  take  the  more  obvious  reading 
of  the  passage  ought  not  to  rest  until  they  are 
freed  from  a  compulsory  violation  of  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience.  On  moral  grounds  we 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  who  views 
this  subject  with  unsophisticated  eyes  can 
take  a  view  different  from  our  own.  There 
lives  not  the  man  whose  oath  corroborates  his 
assertion.  If  a  man  is  determined  to  lie  he 


will  swear  to  a  lie.  Our  courts  of  justice 
daily  give  us  examples  of  witnesses  who 
swear  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  yet  go 
into  the  witness-box  determined  to  suppress 
such  part  of  the  truth  as  shall  weaken  the 
cause  of  the  party  who  has  subpoenaed 
them  ;  a  signal  proof  that  the  bad  man  is  not 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  good  man  requires  no  oath  to  induce 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  hy  the 
world  concerning  the  Quakers  of  the  present 
day,  and  whatever  judgment  the  Quakers 
may  deserve  at  our  hands,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Fox  and  his  followers  were  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  that  they 
were  clear-headed,  single-minded  men,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  all  sincerity,  influenc¬ 
ed  solely  by  the  idea  that  such  preaching  was 
required  at  their  hands  ;  that  they  were  sim¬ 
ply  yielding  to  that  inward  spiritual  light 
spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  “  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.”  This  light  they  regard  as  greater 
than  the  Scripture  itself,  because  the  source 
whence  those  Scriptures  flowed  ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  inward  light  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrine  of  Quakerism. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
belief  in  this  inward  light  is  professed  also  by 
every  sect  of  Christians  ;  but  Quakers  seem 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest  in  having  real  faith 
in  its  existence.  Did  not  this  difference 
exist  we  should  not  And  theological  disput¬ 
ants  alluding  in  derision  to  the  Quaker  terms 
of  “  being  guided  by  the  inward  light,”  or 
being  “  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Much 
misapprehension  has  occurred  as  to  the  Tri¬ 
nitarian  views  of  the  Society  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  Trinity  is  rarely  if  ever  used, 
in  the  sermons  or  works  of  their  teach¬ 
ers.  The  omission  appears  not  to  result 
from  any  disbelief  in  the  celebrated  and  ela¬ 
borately  discussed  verse  in  St.  John,*  which 
is  taken  as  the  authority  for  the  doctrine, 
for  concerning  this  verse,  all  Quaker  writers 
agree  in  considering  it  explanatory  of  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
question  of  its  authenticity  is  not  discussed, 
because  if  it  be  a  true  explanation  or  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  doctrine  already  received  as  truth, 
it  matters  but  little  whether  the  explanation 
were  given  with  the  text,  or  subsequently. 
They  assert  that  the  word  Trinity  is  not  of 
Scripture  origin,  and  therefore  has  no  Di¬ 
vine  authority  for  its  use.  The  charge  that 
the  Quakers  doubted  or  denied  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  was  met  by  Penn,  Barclay,  and  all 
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the  more  able  writers  of  the  sect.  No  sect 
is  less  liable  to  such  a  charge,  and  there  is 
none  which  makes  implicit  faith  in  Christ  a 
more  constant  and  important  theme  of  ex¬ 
hortation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Marsh  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task. 
It  was  no  ordinary  undertaking  to  compile 
such  a  life  of  Fox  as  should  be  readable  to 
the  public.  What  had  previously  been 
written  concerning  this  remarkable  man  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  designed  more  for  the  use 
of  the  Society  itself  than  for  the  world  at 
large  ;  and  is  rendered  so  prolix,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  by  detailed  accounts  of  meet¬ 
ings,  that  many  who  began  the  task  of 
perusal  in  the  spirit  of  fair  inquiry,  would 
relinquish  it  from  a  distaste  to  the  almost 
unintelligible  repetitions.  Mr.  Marsh’s 
volume  is  the  reverse  of  prolix ;  it  has  no 
repetitions  to  render  it  distasteful,  and  gives 
just  so  much  of  the  history  of  Fox  as  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  and  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  character.  He  represents 
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Fox  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
invincible  courage,  of  perfect  sincerity,  of 
indomitable  perseverance,  of  real  piety,  and 
of  unquestionable  loyalty :  an  unflinching 
friend,  a  forgiving  enemy,  a  true  subject,  and 
above  all,  a  perfect  Christian.  Imagination, 
in  all  its  vagaries,  had  rarely  succeeded  in 
drawing  so  spotless  a  character.  There  is 
one  point,  and  only  one,  in  which  W'e  would 
venture  to  differ  from  our  author,  and  that 
is  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Romish 
church:  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  church,  as  “  papists,”  is  uncalled 
for;  it  answers  no  good  purpose,  and  must 
be  offensive  to  many.  Mr.  Marsh  is,  we 
believe,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  he  writes  with  perfect  candor  of 
Quakerism :  why  should  he  seek  to  dispa¬ 
rage  a  faith  so  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
his  own,  and  one  which  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  seems  spreading  her  arms  to  receive 
his  own,  through  the  friendly  portals  of 
Puseyism K. 
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The  little  visited  and  less  known  strip  of 
country  to  the  West  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
rejoices  in  the  title  of  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  produces  other  matters  besides  Por¬ 
tugal  onions,  Port  wine,  and  periodical  re¬ 
volutions  :  of  which  the  two  former  are  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  and  the  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  tempests  in  a  teacup.  In 
a  recent  number  (clvii.)  we  paid  our  homage 
to  the  drama  of  Lusitania :  and  we  now  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  sce¬ 
nery  and  social  life,  as  sketched  for  us  in 
the  Journal  of  an  accomplished  artist :  her 
pen  light  and  ready,  her  pencil  true  and 
facile,  and  both  equally  obedient  to  the 
mistress  mind.  What  eye,  indeed,  like 
bright  woman’s  can  see  the  nice  shades  of 
differences,  the  infinite  details  which  consti¬ 
tute.  character  in  the  aggregate,  whether  in 
the  works  of  the  creation  or  in  its  so-called 
lords  ?  What  appliance  of  art  can  fix  cha¬ 
meleon  impressions  as  they  arise,  better 
than  crowquill  guided  by  taper  fingers, 
which  skim  over  gilt-edged  paper  like  but¬ 
terflies  busied  with  flowers,  now  lured  by 
color,  now  by  perfume,  pausing  but  to  ex¬ 


tract  the  essential  sweet,  and  then  away  to 
beauties  new  ^  Even  so  in  these  slim  tomes 
there  is  no  tedious  twice-told  tale.  Here 
is  “  pleasant  reading,”  as  Scott  says  of 
some  earlier  ram  avis,  “with  no  bothera¬ 
tion  about  statistics  and  geology” — the  dry 
daily  bread  of  our  critical  treadmill. 

For  the  poetical  and  picturesque  features 
of  Portugal,  our  fair  tourist  came  well  pre¬ 
pared  ;  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
could  not  but  be  hereditary  in  the  blood 
which  rumor  assigns  her :  cradled  in  the 
bosom  of  beauty  at  Grasmere,  reared  at  the 
knees  of  the  genius  loci^  her  memory  ever 
recurs  to  the  scenes  of  her  youth ;  and 
whether  she  climbs  the  wild  sierra,  or  fords 
the  arrowy  torrents  of  a  foreign  land,  the 
scaurs  and  streams  of  Cumberland  reappear, 
clad  in  a  southern  garb :  thus  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  present  is  heightened  by  the 
poetry  of  the  past,  and  Cintra  itself  becomes 
doubly  delicious,  because  associated  with 
the  sweetest  of  English  homes. 

We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  these  allu¬ 
sions  to  a  popular  report,  which  certainly 
seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  inter-i 
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nal  eyidence  of  thought  and  taste.  But  at 
any  rate  we  must  give  our  readers  at  start¬ 
ing  such  a  general  notion  of  the  new  Portu¬ 
guese  pilgrims  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
scattered  hints  of  the  book  itself,  for  it 
does  not  open  with  a  distinct  catalogue 
raisonn6  like  Father  Chaucer’s,  and  the 
more  is  the  pity.  The  predisposition  to  be 
pleased  resulting  from  a  previous  acquaint- 
ancy,  spreads  birdlime  over  the  pages  of  a 
journal :  we  travel  hand-in-hand  with  one  j 
known  to  us,  sharing  alike  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  ;  an  interest  is  given  to  the  log-book, 
be  it  ever  so  long,  and  a  life  infused  into 
the  jokes,  be  they  ever  so  drowsy.  On  the 
other  hand,  sad  and  serious  is  the  change 
which  comes  over  the  spirit  when  dealing 
with  the  unknown  ;  only  compare  the  pri¬ 
vate  delight  with  which  the  “  memoranda 
of  my  last  tour”  are  submitted  to  by  dutiful 
wife  and  daughter,  with  the  weariness  of 
the  flesh  public,  which  has  no  predilections, 
when  the  tourist,  yielding  to  family  pres¬ 
sure,  rushes  into  type,  the  dispeller  of  do¬ 
mestic  illusions.  Be  it  noted,  then,  that 
the  party  in  the  present  instance  consisted 
of  four  persons,  a  wedded  pair  who  chape¬ 
ron  an  unmarried  couple  ;  they  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  travel  incognito,  for  the  names  of 
these  loving,  galloping,  eating,  drinking, 
and  thinking  beings  arc  only  shadowed  by 
initials,  or  mystified  by  vacuums,  which  na¬ 
ture  abhors.  Unknown  values  may  indeed 
be  expressed  as  it  pleases  the  wise  in  alge¬ 
bra,  but  Hymen,  Cupid,  and  critics  protest 
against  such  hieroglyphics  as  W  plus  H  for 
wives  and  husbands,  or  I  minus  U  for 
bachelors  and  spinsters.  Unsightly  dashes, 
by  breaking  continuity  of  text,  worry  a 
reader’s  eye  no  less  than  the  meaningless 
gaps  weary  his  mind  ;  and  the  adventures 
of  Alphabet  in  search  of  thepicturesauc  are 
tiresome  as  allegory,  better  than  the  best  of 
which,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  portrait  of 
even  a  dog  that  we  know.  Individuality 
swampt  by  consonants  becomes  an  X  Y  Z 
at  the  coffee-house  ;  the  best  women  in  the 
world,  when  designated  by  vowels,  have  no 
character  at  all.  VVe  object  altogether  to 
such  sentences  as  follow,  which  spot  many 
a  page  in  these  volumes  : — 

At  half  past  4,  p.m.,  we  set  off,  accompanied 

by  Colonel  P - ,  his  brother  the  prebendary, 

Major  B - ,  the  Adjutant  of  Colonel  P - 's 

regiment,  and  Major  R - ,  of  the  Cavalry.” — 

Voi.  i.,  p.  3. 

“  J.  and  I.,  Mr. - and  Mr.  H - ,  all  pulled 

up  at  once.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  143. 

VoL.  XII.  No.  K  2 


This  “  private  and  confidential”  reserve  is 
extended  to  mute  mountains  and  streams 
which,  however  babbling,  are  seldom  sensi¬ 
tively  alive  to  the  fear  of  being  named  and 
compromised.  Thus  a  striking  point  of 

view  is  alluded  to  frequently  as  “  D - ’s 

station.”  With  all  respect  to  D — — ’s  in- 
obtrusive  judgment,  surely  the  reality  of 
the  Devil’s  Peak,  or  any  undiplomatic  part 
of  his  person  or  property,  is  preferable. 
Again,  when  the  avowed  topic  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  some  Portuguese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  height,  the  Cumbrian  mount  mocks  us 

under  the  cloud  of  “ - ”  (i.  141)  ;  while 

Helvellyn,  by  the  magic  of  a  name,  would 
have  fixed  and  identified  the  comparison. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  alpine  mists  will  be 
blown  away  in  the  second  edition,  and  every 
blank  converted  into  a  prize. 

Meanwhile  No.  1  is  the  arithmetical 
equivalent  of  letter  I,  which  represents  the 
authoress,  and  le  style  fait  la  dame.  Kind, 
considerate,  and  gentle,  she  unites  to  a  seri¬ 
ous  mind  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  lively 
imagination ;  a  healthy  tone  runs,  like  a 
vein  of  silver,  through  her  narrative,  which 
is  free  from  any  alloy  of  affectation  or  false 
sentimentality.  Nor  is  she  a  smellfungus 
searching  for  weeds  where  roses  grow,  or 
setting  down  everything  a  wilderness  from 
Braga  to  Barcelona.  With  our  happily 
constituted  student  in  Nature’s  school,  every 
sense  becomes  an  inlet  to  pure  enjoyment ; 
and  wo  shall  see  that 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  Dale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  her  are  opening  Paradise.” 

Ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  exeellent,  her 
eye  is  blind  only  to  errors,  her  heart  open 
to  every  virtue.  An  unclouded  ray  of  her 
own  sunshine  within  gilds  every  discomfort, 
which,  trying  on  such  a  tour  to  the  iron 
frame  of  man,  is  borne  with  unrepining  pa¬ 
tience  by  a  woman — and  this  too,  as  she 
gracefully  says  “  an  invalid  who  had  only 
left  her  native  hills  for  a  warmer  climate, 
as  a  rain-vexed  bird-  comes  out  from  the 
wood  to  dry  its  feathers,  and  take  a  strong 
flight  home  again.”  The  balmy  south  has, 
we  rejoice  to  infer,  strengthened  the  plum¬ 
age  of  this  stricken  dove  ;  she  has  happily^ 
winged  her  way  back  to  her  Cumbrian  nest, 
and  cut  down  her  feathers  into  excellent 
pens,  as  her  lord,  tired  of  war’s  alarms, 
seems  to  have  previously  moulded  his  sword 
into  plough- shares.  He,  too,  must  accept 
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our  congratulations  on  his  partner’s  conva¬ 
lescence.  A  sick  wife  curtails  marriage  of 
many  comforts,  and  perplexes  even  a  model- 
husband — which  the  husband  of  this  tour 
evidently  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judge.  Bold,  brave,  and  deserving 
of  the  fair,  he  sustains  throughout  the  one¬ 
rous  character  of  man-of-all-work,  fighting 
and  paying  for  all,  as  John  Bull  (we  need 
not  tell  him)  generally  does  when  roaming 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  lady  dutifully  and 
duly  designates  him  as  “  our  commanding 
officer  and  we  admire  in  limine  his 
marching  orders  : — “  Leave  your  band- 
boxes  behind  at  home,  and  take  nothing 
that  you  can  do  without :  economy  is  the 
life  of  the  army”  (i.  43).  Short  and 
sweet  this,  and  no  mistake,  as  F.  M.  would 
say  ;  but  to  a  married  and  locomotive  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  lady  plus  bag  and  minus  maid  is 
a  pearl  of  price.  Our  old  soldier,  next  to 
studying  the  diminution  of  Faggage,  medi¬ 
tates  on  the  increase  of  the  commissariat — 
“  subsistence  having  always  been  the  diffi¬ 
culty”  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  F.  M. 
discovered  when  ridding  them  from  Gaul’s 
locust  host.  Whatever  poets  may  predi¬ 
cate  of  the  golden  produce  of  the  gardens  of 
Hesperia,  in  these  prosaic  days,  stones  are 
more  abundant  there  than  loaves  and  fishes ; 
hunger,  not  Harvey,  is  the  best  sauce,  and 
knives  are  more  plentiful  than  forks  or 
blackberries.  In  this  land  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  for  one  kitchen  there  are  five  hun¬ 
dred  altars,  for  one  cook  a  thousand  priests, 
insomuch  that  an  eminent  French  savant 
and  Membre  de  I’Institut  has  pronounced 
the  cuisinier  Espagnol  to  be  a  pure  mythos. 
“  At  end  to  the  provend”  is  the  essence  of 
Peninsular  guide-books,  which  this  “  com¬ 
manding  officer”  also  has  evidently  digest¬ 
ed,  for  the  wholesome  efiects  are  evident 
throughout  the  pages  of  his  faithful  Gur- 
woodina  ; — e.  g. 

**  We  made  our  way  to  an  English  lodging. 

house ;  unluckily  it  was  full.  Mr.  -  asked 

for  ‘  breakfast,  at  all  events.’  *  Certainly.’  ” — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  136. 

“  In  Senhor  G -  we  found  a  highly  intelli¬ 

gent  companion.  He  sent  us  some  wine  in  the 
morning,  and  also  two  bottles  of  Scotch  ale, 
which  one  of  our  two  cavaliers  stowed  away  for 
future  service,  as  a  juice  far  more  precious  in  this 
latitude  than  champagne  or  tokay.  *  Put  that 

down  in  your  journal,’  said  Mr - .  ‘What?’ 

‘  The  two  bottles  of  ale,  and  the  good  fellow  who 
sent  them  us,*  So  here  they  are  duly  recorded.” 
— Vol.  i.,p.  53.  1 

When  thus  victualled  with  vivers  for  three ' 


days,  after  the  immortal  Dalgetty’s  practice, 
all  went  on  smoothly  as  a  marriage  bell, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  cracked  his 
joke  and  bottle  to  his  own  and  every¬ 
body’s  content ;  but  when  matters  turned 
out  wrong,  as  will  happen  in  that  lardless, 
mulish,  Moorish  land,  the  great  Captain  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with  : — 

“  Our  evil  genius,  in  this  pleasant  ramble,  the 
muleteer,  is  always  drinking — always  in  a  rage. 
Mr. - now  told  him  that  as  he  was  such  a  sel¬ 

fish  and  obstreperous  churl,  he  should  thenceforth 
always  go  on  foot — adding  that  he  would  ‘  break 
his  head'  if  he  saw  him  make  another  attempt  to 
mount  that  mule  while  she  was  in  our,  j;vice. 
The  muleteer  dropt  astern.” — P.  102. 

There  is  an  instinctive  persuasion  in  your 
grimacing  foreigner  that  a  quiet  Englishman 
who  civilly  intimates  that  he  shall  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  knock  him  down,  will  be  as  good  as 
his  word.  Indeed  this  capital  menace  was 
found  to  be  so  effective,  that  it  was  ever 
after  resorted  to  by  others,  and  at  last  be¬ 
came  proverbial  as  “  Mr. - ’s  expres¬ 

sion”  (i.  104).  Its  propounder  was  all 
Demosthenes  in  aetion  if  not  in  unadorned 
eloquence,  when  compared  to  his  adjutant, 

“  Mr. - ,  sleepy,  dreamy,  Dumby-blindy, 

as  we  often  jestingly  call  him”  (i.,  65)  :  — 

“  Tel  hrille  au  second  rang  qui  s’eclipse  au  pre¬ 
mier.” 

Full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  there 
was  no  souring  this  sweet  Dumby-blindy — 
deaf  alike  to  the  quips  and  cranks  of  female 
tongues,  as  proof  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of 
man’s  wit.  Many  were  the  tricks  upon  tra¬ 
vellers  which  his  absent,  awkward  habits 
suggested  : — “  perched”  at  one  time  “  on 
a  tall  brown  Rosinante,  whose  hip-bones 
protruded  awfully  another  time  “  floun¬ 
dering  out  of  his  bed  like  a  drowsy  por¬ 
poise.”  But  the  winds  that  sweep  across 
the  gulf  which  now  parts  him  from  his  fair 
persecutors,  waft  an  amende  that  will  make 
up  for  all.  Manos  blancas  no  ofenden ; 
white  hands  can  do  no  wrong,  and  some 
wounds  which  ladies  inflict  they  alone  can 
cure. 

“  The  dreamy,  quiet,  clever  Mr.  H - is  gone 

far,  far  away  to  ihe  New  VV^orld.  When  last  we 
heard  of  him,  he  was  among  the  ‘  smart  men* 
who  dwell  in  Natchez.  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised,  when  next  we  receive  tidings  of  him,  to 
learn  that  he  is  smoking  his  cigar  among  the 
1  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Indians.  I  hope  he  is  not 
i  as  irrecoverably  gone  from  us  as  the  treacherous 
;  bonds  of  Mississippi.  If  these  pages  should  ever 
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reach  his  hand,  some  of  them  may  serve  to  light 
his  amber-mouthed  meerschaum ;  but  this  one  page 
he  will  preserve,  for  I  think  he  will  not  be  sorry 
to  know  that  in  sending  him  our  Minho  tour  in  a 

printed  form,  both  Mr. - and  I  echo,  in  regard 

to  him,  the  words  of  a  venerable  bard  addressed  to 
a  valued  friend  and  fellow-traveller  in  Italy  : — 

“  Companion  ? 

These  records  take — and  happy  should  we  be, 
Were  but  the  gift  a  meet  return  to  thee 
For  kindnesses  that  never  ceased  to  flow, 

And  prompt  self-sacrifice,  to  which  we  owe 
Far  more  than  any  heart  but  ours  can  know.”  ’ — 

Vol.  i.,  p.  203. 

In  ingeniously  tormenting  this  excellent 
t(  ti  jjj  naturally  followed  by  “  J 
for  thus  is  expressed  a  maiden  fair,  buxom, 
blithe,  and  debonnaire,  and  worth  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  professors  of  A  B  C  and  algebra. 
In  the  matter  of  names,  Jaqueliue,  with 
her  pretty  nose  aquiline,  might  have  passed  ; 
but  to  us,  as  we  read  the  record  of  her 

“  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek,” 

J  became  Jane — the  Jane  of  men,  in  hea¬ 
ven  yclept  Euphrosine.’’  She  is  the  sun¬ 
beam  of  the  party ;  more  joyous  than  Miss 
Joy  of  the  joyous  Titmarsh  ;  to-day  “  she 
rides  a  black  horse,  well-bred,  but  rather 
fond  of  kicking to-morrow,  “  a  white 
steed  given  to  prancing  all  colors  come 
alike  to  her,  when  cantering,  as  to  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Hume,  when  voting  ;  away  she  goes, 
now  galloping  over  sea-sands  faster  than 
Byron  at  Venice,  on  steeds  the  minions  of 
their  race,  “  full  of  fun  and  frolic”  like  her¬ 
self,  and  animated,  like  all  near  her,  with 
“  her  own  merry  voice.”  Blue  devils  and 
black  cares  Horatian,  which  mount  behind 
every  one  of  the  other  twenty-three  letters 

when  on  horseback,  never  perch  on  J - ’s 

pillion,  whether  she  rambles  over  ramblas, 
the  so-called  roads  of  Portuguese  courtesy, 
being  in  reality  like  the  graves  and  tomb¬ 
stones  of  Lisbon’s  churchyards  after  the 
earthquake  :  n'importe !  she  is  the  first  out 
of  bed,  and  up  into  the  saddle,  to  carol 
with  the  lark,  and  scent  the  morning  air  ; 
the  first  at  the  folding  star  of  eve  to  close 
her  eyelids  with  the  fiowers,  regardless  alike 
of  noise,  creepers,  or  counterpanes  :  short 
and  sweet  is  her  sleep  ;  blessing  on  the 
man  who  invented  it,  saith  San^o,  when 
tossed  about  in  his  excursions  in  this  penin¬ 
sula,  where,  whatever  be  the  case  as  regards 
blankets,  four-post  beds  have  yet  to  be  in¬ 
vented.  Neither  can  sleep,  Shakspeare’s 


comforter,  be  there  called  curtained — at 
least  our  fair  one’s  siestas  smack  strongly 
of  Robin  Hood  and  the  free  forest ;  they 
pitch  their  tent  wherever  they  list,  and  there 
they  make  their  bed. 

“  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  hooks  were  screwed  to 
four  trees,  and  my  Indian  hammock  and  J — *s 
were  slung.  Into  them  we  got  without  delay, 
and  were  asleep  in  five  minutes ;  a  tiny  clear 
brooklet  tinkling  along  just  under  us  on  its  way 
to  the  river.  While  we  slept,  the  gentlemen  had 
our  cold  dinner  set  out  on  a  table,  also  al  ft  csco. 
When  all  was  prepared,  we  were  called;  and 
after  we  had  dined  under  the  oaks,  we  retired  to 
our  hammocks  again,  and  slept  for  two  or  three 
hotirs  more  under  the  greenwood  trees,  till  man 
and  horse  were  ready  to  start.  J —  mounted, 
singing— 

*  Come,  stain  your  cheeks  with  nut  or  berry. 
You’ll  find  the  gipsy’s  life  is  merry.* 

But  she,  poor  girl !  is  in  no  need  of  the  gipsy  cos¬ 
metic,  for  sun  and  air,  on  this  tour,  have  already 
stained  her  cheeks  nut-brown.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  150, 

Assuredly  l>c  who  induces  J —  dash  to 
change  her  name  quicker  than  her  complex¬ 
ion,  and  for  better,  will  jog  through  life’s 
weary  journey  with  companion  pure,  spark¬ 
ling,  and  dancing  on  a  sunlit  crystal  brook, 
that  runs  sidelong  to  the  dry,  dusty  high¬ 
way. 

It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  1845, 
“  in  dirty  weather  more  like  November,” 
that  the  magician  steam,  transported  our 
travellers  from  Southampton  to  Oporto, 
“  where  Bacchus  sits  soberly  at  his  ledger, 
vigilant  to  profit,”  not  straddling  a  barrel, 
like  the  Cupid  of  our  gin-palaces.  The 
change  effected  in  a  few  hours,  surpassed 
passing  from  Dover  to  Calais — perhaps 
from  this  globe  to  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  for 
true  it  is  that  in  these  threadbare  days,  a 
terra  incognita  within  sixty  hours’  sail  is 
clamoring  piteously  for  a  Captain  Cook  and 
a  red  Murray.  Our  heroine  re-echoes  this 
great  fact,  being  continually  ravished  by 
the  charms  of  “  uncommonness  ;”  yet  the 
first  flower  that  she  notices  is  “  our  own 
little  sea-sand  bladder-plant and  her  first 
welcome  to  a  new  land  is  chequered  with  a 
farewell  to  dear  old  England. 

It  was  at  night  the  signal-gun  of  our  English 
steamer  roused  me  from  a  deep  sleep.  I  got  up — 
opened  the  shutters.  A  full  moon  was  shining 
brilliantly ;  llie  white  breakers  of  the  bar  were  as 
visible  as  they  were  audible ;  beyond  the  bar, 
southwards,  the  sea  was  as  a  plain  of  burnished, 
not  gold,  nor  yet  silver,  but  something  between, 
which  now  glistened,  now  glittered,  as  the  waves 
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rolled  gently  along.  To  the  north  all  seemed 
wrapped  in  gloom  ;  but  in  that  direction  my  heart 
then  lay.  I  again  looked  anxiously  into  the  deep 
gloom,  and  a  heave  of  some  friendly  wave  brought 
into  view  a  galaxy  of  bright  stars  floating  upon 
the  waters ;  it  was  as  if  a  constellation  had  come 
down  from  the  heavens  to  rest  upon  these  waters. 
These  were  liglits  from  the  steamer.  I  watched 
her  long — now  in  sight,  now  out  of  sight — now 
one  twinkling  star,  then  again  the  whole  constel¬ 
lation  ;  and  so  it  continued  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  when  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore,  and  where  before  I  had  not 
distinguished  aught  upon  the  water,  rose  up  as  by 
enchantment  a  pillar  of  fire,  which,  after  ascen¬ 
ding  to  an  immense  height,  made  a  graceful  curve, 
broke,  and  fell,  not  noiselessly,  into  the  sea. 
This  was  a  rocket  from  the  pilot’s  boat,  on  its  re¬ 
turn  to  land ;  a  signal  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
the  steamer  might  pursue  her  way — which  she 
instantly  did,  as  I  suppose,  for  not  another  star 
twinkled  from  the  water’s  breast.’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

The  party  proceeded  to  San  Joan  de  Foz 
for  sea-bathing.  The  contempt  for  ma¬ 
chines  here  would  shock  a  Kainsgate  puri¬ 
tan,  as  tents  are  merely  pitched  on  the 
shore,  to  which  persons  of  all  sexes,  ages, 
and  ranks  resort ; — 

“  while  idlers,  male  and  female,  stand  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks  and  on  the  sands,  and  gaze  at  them 
as  they  go  into  these  mysterious  cabins,  attired  in 
their  usual  dresses,  gay  or  sordid,  and  as  they 
come  out  again — the  women,  clad  to  the  throat  in 
coarse  full  rol)es  of  blue  frieze  (their  hair  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged,  braided  on  the  forehead,  secured  by 
bands  of  riband,  and  hanging  dowm  the  back  in 
long  plaits,  tied  with  ribbon,  pink  or  blue,  like  the 
one  which  encircles  the  heed) ;  the  men  in  jackets 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dresses  of 
the  women.  Assistants,  both  male  and  female, 
who  look  like  cousin-germans  to  the  Tritons,  con¬ 
duct  the  bathers  into  the  sea,  and  hold  them  while 
there, — ducking  and  sousing  them  in  every  big 
wave,  that  comes  threatening  and  storming  over 
them  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers  firing  with  a  blank 
cartridge.  An  English  person  just  landed  on 
these  ^ores,  looks  on  the  scene  wdth  wonder  and 
distaste,  and  resolves  that  his  wife  or  his  daughters, 
who  probably  are  also  turning  away  from  it  as  if 
they  questioned  the  decorum  of  the  exhibition, 
shall  never  be  seen  in  such  a  situation.  He  and 
they  get  accustomed  to  it,  however,  and  the  next, 
or  perhaps  before  the  expiration  of  this  very  sea-  \ 
son,  the  fairest  form  that  issues  from  the  wave  in  a  ' 
saturated  blue  frieze  garment  is  that  of  his  own 
wife  or  daughter.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

Such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  so 
soon  are  strange  habits  adopted.  After  a 
proper  amount  of  immersion  and  benefit, 
our  travellers  quit  the  shore  for  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  visit  the  romantic  and  almost  un¬ 
explored  districts  entre  Douro  y  Minho — 
often,  however,  it  would  seem,  merely  to 


exchange  a  salt  for  a  fresh  shower-bath,  as 
“  it  did  not  rain,  but  pour,  and  we  were 
wet,  not  to  the  skin,  but  through  it,” — a 
passage  performed  frequently  in  “  three 
minutes,  and  as  effectually  as  if  we  had 
been  soused  in  the  Douro.”  This  hissing- 
hot  horseshoe  operation,  which  cooled  Fal- 
staff,  is  recorded  with  his  dry  humor  by 
our  Undines ;  yet  a  damp  carpet-bag  is  an 
indifferent  remedy  in  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
especially  when  “  the  inns  are  detestable ; 
but  that’s  nothing  P"*  (i.  48.)  Thus  the 
ladies,  with  hearts  of  lions  and  skins  of 
mermaids,  sit  steaming  and  singing  in  the 
sun,  while  their  Mackintoshed  ca.  Jiers 
croak  like  frogs,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pro¬ 
tested  that  by  no  one  thing  ever  discovered 
was  human  happiness  so  much  advanced  as 
by  a  good  tavern  ;  and  to  our  poor  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  the  road,  the  great  Ram¬ 
bler  and  moralist  was  right. 

[  The  established  taste  of  the  British  mar¬ 
ket  will  have  brandy  in  its  port  and  ban¬ 
dits  in  its  Peninsula  sketches ; — but 

“  as  for  me,”  says  our  sensible  heroine,  “  though  of 
a  sex  in  whom  cowardice  is  no  disgrace,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  anticipated  hazard  or  required  much 
persuasion  in  rambling  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  in 
a  country  where  so  few  English  ladies  ever  travel 
at  all.  Nor  have  I  any  personal  adventure  to  re¬ 
late  ;  for,  as  we  met  none,  I  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  getting  up  a  few  ‘  moving  accidents  and 
hairbreadth  ’scapes,’  and  of  so  giving  to  my  Jour¬ 
nal  the  attraction  of  a  Story-book.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  believe,  that  unless  you  lay  yourself  out  for 
danger  by  some  bravado,  or  some  indiscretion  of 
temper,  or  by  neglect  of  such  ordinary  precautions 
as  are  customary  and  reasonable,  you  may,  when 
the  country  is  not  overrun  with  civil  warriors^ 
travel  in  Portugal  as  securely,  if  not  so  smoothly, 
as  you  can  navigate  the  Thames  from  Vauxhall  to 
Richmond,  or  as  you  may  ascend  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  the  Cataracts,  where,  under  the  protecto¬ 
rate  of  Mehemet  Ali,  you  have  for  the  present  no 
chance  of  an  adventure,  if  you  do  not  make  one 
for  yourself.” 

The  few  authentic  cases  of  falling  in  with 
thieves,  have,  she  is  satisfied,  “arisen  more 
or  less  from  a  want  of  prudence  in  the  par¬ 
ties  robbed  ;  and  any  incautious  Londoner 
might  lose  his  purse  or  even  his  life  in  ro¬ 
mantic  fashion  on  Primrose  Hill  or  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath.”  In  most  countries  a  judi¬ 
cious  display  of  tempting  baits  may  induce 
letters  out  of  horses,  persons  of  unfasti- 
dious  probity,  to  avail  themselves  of  conve¬ 
nient  cork-woods  and  lampless  lanes  ;  and 
I  even  such  seems  to  have  been  the  history  of 

i  Mr.  H - ’s  accident — the  only  one  of 

f  the  sort  that  came  under  the  journalist’s 
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personal  knowledge — the  melancholy  up¬ 
shot  thereof  being  the  loss  of  good  Dumby- 
blindy’s  watch.  Not  the  ghost  even  of  a 
departed  robber  was  ungallant  enough  to 
cross  our  ladies’  own  path.  They  were 
neither  to  be  scared  by  shadows,  nor  the 
reality  of  roughing  it  considerably  on  hired 
hacks,  with  a  negation  of  bandboxes  more 
conformable  to  marching  orders  than  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  to  be 
seen  is  among  the  legitimate  ends  of  travel, 
as  well  as  to  see ;  “  11  faut  souffrir  pour 
etre  belle.”  No  sooner  arrived  at  Barcel- 
los  than  a  Portusjuese  fidalgo 

came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  to  invite  us,  on  the 
part  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  daughters,  to  a 
little  ball,  which  they  had  suddenly  determined  on 
getting  up  for  us  in  honour  of  our  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  VVe  declined  it,  because  we  felt  that 
we  had  no  spare  strength  to  waste  on  dancing, 
but  must  husband  what  we  had  for  the  hard  work 
before  us.  1  have  since  thought  that  it  was  a 
stupid  spiritless  thing  to  refuse  the  ball.  Our  gen¬ 
tlemen  thought  it  very  stupid  indeed,  and  accused 
us  of  a  jealousy  of  the  black  eyes  of  the  female 
fidalguiaoi  Barcellos.  No  doubt  we  should  have 
met  as  much  of  the  ‘  best  company’  of  the  place 
as  could  have  been  collected  on  a  brief  summons, 
and  we  should  have  added  something  to  our  small 
stock  of  knowledge  of  Portuguese  provincial  soci¬ 
ety  at  home.  But  besides  the  reason  I  have 
given,  I  must  own  that  I  was  shy.  My  want  of 
skill  in  the  spoken  language  made  me  sure  that  I 
should  bore  and  disappoint  the  kindness  of  our  in- 
viters.  Some  misgivings  about  the  toilet,  too, 
might  have  flitted  before  me,  when  I  begged  to  be 
excused.  Carpet-hags  are  sorry  wardrobes  tor 
ladies.” — Vol.  i.,p.‘51. 

Having  in  our  last  Number  treated  the 
important  article  dress  in  many  of  its  philo- 1 
sophical  and  psychological  bearings,  we  can  j 
only  remark  now,  that  this  ruling  passion,  | 
‘‘  one  would  not  sure  look  frightful,”  was 
implanted  by  nature  in  every  female  heart 
from  pure  kindness  to  man.  These  “  mis¬ 
givings,”  reasonable  in  themselves,  were 
perfectly  gratuitous  in  this  case,  for  besides 
that  there  are  some  who  when  unadorned  arc 
adorned  the  most,  if  attraction  be,  as  it 
is  with  the  glowworm,  the  leading  principle 
of  female  costume,  then  our  amazons  were 
already  equipped  for  the  finest  fancy-ball 
ever  given  by  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  at 
her  royal  palace  of  iVecessidades — a  word 
which  we  have  been  informed  at  the  For- 
eign-ofiice  refers  to  makeshifts,  not  necessa¬ 
ries.  In  all  times  and  places  our  fair  I  and 
J —  were  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  surrounding 
dark  sex.  “  To  see  a  lady  on  horseback. 


riding  in  English  fashion,  and  in  English 
riding  costume,  in  itselr  creates  what  the 
French  call  a  sensation  ;  but  to  see  her  in 
such  out-of-the-way  corners  the  wonder  was 
tenfold,  and  comical  were  the  remarks  we 
used  to  overhear,  both  in  the  town  and 
country.  Nay,  such  was  the  rage  for  copy¬ 
ing  the  last  new  fashions,  that  at  the  next 
carnival,  when  all  devout  Roman  Catholics 
dance  and  di.sguise  themselves,  an  ecpiestri- 
an  mask  appeared,  to  the  rapture  of  streets 
and  balconies,  representing  “  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady.”  “  There  she  sat — and  a  shock¬ 
ing  bad  seat  was  hers — on  a  side  saddle ; 
her  long  petticoat  almost  sweeping  the 
pavement,  and  her  black  hat  looking  not 
much  more  at  ease  upon  her  head  than  she 
on  her  saddle.”  In  Old  England  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  climate,  creed,  and  causeways  will 
not  permit  those  alfresco  amusements  which 
usher  Lent  in  so  agreeably  in  lands  where 
the  spring  is  more  advanced  and  the  church 
less  reformed  ; — otherwise  such  in  female 
bosoms  is  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the 
charm  of  novelty,  that  Britannia  when  mas¬ 
querading  would  doubtless  adopt  the  rid¬ 
ing-habits  of  Lusitania. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  are  antique, 
and  some  of  them  classical.  Ladies  are 
carried  to  balls  on  mules  or  donkeys,  and 
to  operas  in  “the  family  coach  built  in 
the  time  of  Noah,”  and  drawn  by  oxen,  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  matrons  of  ancient  Rome  took 
drives  in  their  rhedas. 

“  A  lady  on  a  fine  black  mule  w’as  attended  by  a 
gentleman  on  a  very  handsome  black  horse,  and 
followed  by  two  running  footmen ;  and  indeed  they 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  w’ith  the  quick  jog-irot  of 
the  animals.  The  Senhor  was  dressed  as  any 
English  gentleman  might  be  dre.s.'sed  for  taking  a 
ride  on  the  Steyne  at  Brighton.  But  his  Senhora  ! 
She  was  the  wonder.  Attired  in  a  rich  black  silk, 
curiously  fashioned,  fitting  tight  to  the  figure,  and 
showing  off  the  well-rounded  waist ;  on  her  head 
a  large  square  clear  white  muslin  kerchief  richly 
embroidered  round  the  edge,  falling  down  the 
back  and  below  the  shoulders — rather  standing  off 
from  the  shoulders — and  upon  this  a  round  beaver 
hat,  of  a  shining  jet  black.  The  crown  of  the  hat 
was  also  round,  w'ith  a  little  inclination  to  the  su¬ 
gar-loaf  shape — the  brim  might  be  three  inches 
wide.  The  white  kerchief  did  not  appear  on  the 
forehead,  but  came  out  from  under  the  hat,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  leaving  an  unobstructed  view  of  a 
,  pair  of  magnificent  gold  ear-rings;  the  neck  was 
encircled  by  massive  gold  chains,  one  of  which 
depended  as  low  as  the  vraist.’’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

How  well  J —  would  look  in  all  this !  but 
it.  is  to  the  charms  of  nature  that  our  fair 
author,  although  feelingly  alive  to  beauty 
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in  woman  and  man  too,  turns  with  fondest 
admiration  :  and  refreshing  has  it  been  to 
us,  denizens  of  the  thick-pent  city,  to  roam 
the  fields  with  one  who  sees  the  picture  in 
every  view  ;  always  selecting  the  emphatic, 
and  rejecting  the  common-place  ;  as  her 
painter  eye  catches  local  color,  so  her  poet’s 
car,  stone-deaf  to  the  frogs,  drinks  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  nmlitingales  serenading  near  falling 
waters.  Commend  us  to  a  horse  when  in 
search  of  the  melodious  or  picturesque  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  the  dilly  is  a  poor  ve¬ 
hicle  for  enlightened  curiosity — and  hers  is 
fresh  and  exhaustive,  seizing  on  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  which  custom  has  rendered  stale  to 
the  native,  and  which  envious  time  had  dul¬ 
led  in  our  memories  ;  for  we,  too,  when 
George  the  Third  was  king,  have  gazed  on 
the  plains  of  Portugal,  and  scaled  the  sier¬ 
ras  of  Spain,  and  still  can  speak  to  the  truth 
of  the  pictures  that  here  pass  before  us 
like  realities  in  the  sweet  interchange  of  her 
rich  diorama.  Now  she  brings  back  to  us 
the  terraced  slope  trellised  with  vines,  bask¬ 
ing  below  the  peeled  granite  alp,  the  san¬ 
dalled  Ilebes  tripping  with  poised  pitcher 
down  to  bosky  bourn,  which  laces  with  sil¬ 
ver  some  deep  vale  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ;  then  the  immemorial  wood, 
where  ilexes  hide  their  knotted  knees  in 
fern,  whence  spring  the  startled  deer,  or 
vulture  parting  the  aromatic  air  with  heavy 
wing  ;  anon  a  mellow  bell  wakes  the  lone¬ 
liness,  where  sleek  convent  slumbers  in  shel¬ 
tered  sunshine,  or  lordly  castle  frowns  from 
commanding  height,  perched  j ust  where T ur- 
ner  would  have  wished  them.  But  it  is 
among  the  mountains  that  our  Lady  of  the 
Lakes  always  finds  herself  most  at  home, 
watching  the  fleeting  vapors  which  bear  her  I 
on  shadowy  wings  far  away  to  other  hills. 

“  There,  it  was  a  pompous  army  of  clouds 
marching  and  deploying  under  me ;  here  it  was 
one  vast  stiff  body  of  whitest  fog  imbedded  on  our 
left  in  the  deep  valley  which  it  filled,  and  .so  mo¬ 
tionless,  so  fast  asleep,  as  if  it  would  never  wake 
or  stir  to  the  call  of  the  winds,  and  as  if  it  were  im¬ 
permeable  to  the  sun,  and  lay  there  as  a  shroud  to 
some  great  mystery.  We  proceeded  over  hills 
green  with  fern,  rhododendron,  laurustinus;  and 
gay  with  a  thousand  flowers,  gumcistus,  heaths 
white  and  red,  yellow  gorse,  yellow  broom  and 
white,  wild  mignonette,  yellow  jessamine,  clema¬ 
tis,  lavender,  heartsease,  white  thorn,  dog  rose, 
white  and  red,  and  thousands,  thousands  more,  all, 
or  most  of  them,  in  bloom,  all  sending  forth  an  ex¬ 
halation  of  ‘  rich  distilled  perfumes  ,’  and  scattered 
among  this  wilderness  of  sweets  were  huge  grey 
stones,  or  rather  hillocks  of  stone  :  and  then  some 
opening  in  the  wood  gives  you  a  view  of  the  blue 
sea,  the  blue  made  yet  more  blue  by  contrast  with 
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the  dark  green  of  the  pines ;  and  then  a  white 
sail,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  chances  to  appear, 
as  it  were,  floating  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  dark 
sable  pines,  or  is  framed  in  between  their  rich 
red  stems,” — V’’ol.  i.,  pp.  21,  141. 

Her  sketch  of  the  Lima  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  as  this  is  the  river  of  oblivion  which 
the  soldiers  of  Brutus  feared  to  cross,  from 
the  unmilitary  fear  of  forgetting  their  absent 
wives  at  homes,  a  calamity  happily  obviat¬ 
ed  in  the  present  case  by  our  coinmand- 
er-iu-chief,  who  very  properly  took  his  life’s 
partner  with  him.  The  sunny  and  Cuyp- 
likc  boating  on  the  Valenza  recalls  the  Cyd- 
nus  of  Cleopatra,  rather  than  dull  L  'he’s 
wharf. 

“  But  yonder  are  some  men  fish -spearing.  Just 
now  we  passed  a  group  of  fishers  netting.  As  we 
glide  along  we  are  greeted,  in  mid-river,  by  men 
who  are  wading  across  with  baskets  on  their 
heads ;  but  hands  and  staft'  are  needed  here  to 
steady  them  across  the  unequal  shoals.  Nightin¬ 
gales  are  in  full  song  in  the  hazel  and  olive  cop¬ 
ses  with  which  the  river  margin  is  decorated  as 
with  hedgerows — ‘  hardly  heilgerows,  little  lines 
of  sportive  wood  run  wild.’  The  distant  cuckoos 
are  calling  to  each  other.  Now  we  come  upon  a 
fleet  of  boats,  in  full  sail ;  for  here  is  deeper  water 
— above  twenty  boats,  and  a  very  pretty  fleet  it  is. 
Blue  dragon  flies — blue,  green,  golden — are  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  water;  and  in  the  water  is  a  kind  of 
long  delicate  weed,  that  looks  like  sea-weed,  the 
finest,  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  seen ;  but  it  is 
the  growth  of  the  rive^  sand,  for  there  it  has  its 
root,  and  the  long  fibres  wave  and  stream  under 
the  current  with  more  life  than  the  current  itself, 
and  look,  irdeed,  like  the  tresses  of  some  group  of 
Nymphs  whom  the  silver  sands  have  suddenly  hid¬ 
den  at  our  approach,  leaving  nothing  of  them  visi¬ 
ble  but  their  hair.  The  sky  above  and  around  is 
all  bright  azure — no,  not  all  just  now;  for  there 
are  eider-down-like  clouds,  with  brown  edges  hov¬ 
ering  over  the  mountains,  which  those  white 
clouds  darken,  but  not  sadden,  with  their  shadows. 
The  men  have  now  taken  to  their  paddles,  and  we 
glide  along  against  the  breeze,  if  breeze  it  may  be 
called,  that  comes  so  soft  and  so  fragrant  from  the 
west,  and  need  not  ‘  whisper  w  hence  it  stole  its 
balmy  sweets,’  for  yonder  is  the  orchard  it  has 
been  robbing — a  grove  of  orange-trees  and  lemon- 
trees  in  flower.  The  hues  of  the  slightly  rippled 
and  quite  transparent  river  are  now  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  As  w’e  look  dow’n  through  the  w’ater, 
the  effect  on  the  sandy  bed  is  as  if  it  was  overlaid 
with  a  golden  network  of  large  open  meshes.  This 
is  the  reflection  of  the  slightly  curled  water,  the 
edges  of  the  little  waves  sparkling  and  dancing  in 
the  sun,  and  so  on  the  light  clean  sand  beneath. 
In  some  places  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  surface 
of  the  W’ater  is  that  of  myriads  of  diamonds  danc¬ 
ing.  Almost  all  the  w'ay  down,  on  both  banks, 
except  with  such  intervals  as  make  an  agreeable 
I  variety,  by  letting  us  in  to  peeps  at  the  fields,  the 
1  river  is  luxuriantly  edged,  but  not  hedged,  with 
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brushwood ;  and  the  branches,  not  only  of  the 
olives  and  tall  oaks  already  spoken  of,  but  of  this 
‘underwood,  reach  far  over  upon  the  stream  in 
many  places,  and  there,  on  the  lithe  twigs,  the 
nightingales  swing  and  sing.” — Vol.  i.,  p. 

Yet  while  these  calm  waters  reflect  skies 
serene,  and  “  glide  like  happiness  away,” 
between  banks  enamelled  with  flowers,  and 
resonant  with  songs  of  love,  man’s  hatred 
contrasts  darkly  with  the  harmony  of  na¬ 
ture,  for  reciprocal  is  the  abhorrence  with 
which  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  scowl  at 
each  other  from  their  opposed  banks. 
“  Pitiable  indeed,”  says  our  kind  lady, 
“  is  the  discord  between  two  people  who 
worship  the  same  God,  follow  the  same  su¬ 
perstitions,  have  nearly  the  same  language 
and  manners  and  customs,  and  a  soil  which 
Nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  one  vast 
brotherhood”  (i.  90).  Yet  so  it  has  ever 
been,  and,  we  fear,  will  long  be.  The  in¬ 
compatible  races  fret  from  the  friction  of 
neighborhood,  and  their  petty  rivalries 
burn  fiercely,  whether  the  lordly  IMinho  or 
the  puny  Cay  a  be  their  Rubicon.  The 
proud  Spaniard  looks  down  on  the  Portu¬ 
guese  as  slaves,  while  the  latter  really  use 
their  rivals  as  such,  God  having,  say  they, 
first  created  them,  gentlemen,  and  then  the 
Gallicians  to  be  their  servants  of  all-work. 

These  bright  water  landskips  and  sad 
reflections  arc  judiciously  mingled  with  por¬ 
trait.  We  should  be  inexcusable  in  not 
presenting  our  friends  in  Marylebone  with 
a  full  length  of  their  heroic  member  : — 

«*  But  we  had  some  plain  talk,  as  well  as  vocal 
and  instrumental  harmony.  Admiral  Napier  (Don 
Pedro’s  admiral — the  Nelson  of  his  cause)  lodged 
himself  in  this  house  in  the  course  of  his  gallant 
vagaries  as  an  amphibious  warrior  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  after  his  exploit  at  Cape  St,  Vincent 
Senhor  C - gave  a  curious  account  of  his  blunt¬ 

ness  of  deportment  to  the  astoni.shed  natives.  Senhor 

C - called  on  him  here.  ‘  What  do  you  want  ?’ 

inquired  the  admiral.  He  was  lounging  on  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  smoking  a  cigar;  he 
was  dressed  in  clothes  once  blue,  now  of  no  color, 
and  was  altogether  the  most  slovenly-looking  of 
heroes — ‘I  called  to  pay  my  respects.’ — ‘Will 
youw'rite?’ — ‘Whatever  your  Excellency  pleas¬ 
es.*  The  admiral  throws  his  cigar  out  of  the 
window,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  reflects. 
‘  Write,  then,  to  the  Juiz  de  Fora,  he  must  feed 
my  men  directly.  Is  that  done?’ — ‘  Ye.«.’ — 
*  Send  it  off  then.’ — A  pinch  of  snufl.  *  Write  to 
such  an  authority  of  such  and  such  a  parish  or 
village  ;  he  must  furnish  three  bullocks,  &c.,  &c. ;’ 
and  so  he  w’ent  on,  taking  pinches  of  snuff,  and 
is.suing  his  requisitions.  The  abbot  and  principals 
of  a  neighboring  mona.stery  waited  on  him  in  form. 
They  were  introduced,  and  ranged  themselves  in 


semicircle,  making  their  bows.  The  admiral  on 
his  sofa  seemed  in  a  ‘  brown  study,’  till  reminded 
by  some  gentlemen  that  these  visitors  '^eie  per- 
.sons  of  distinction.  ‘  What  do  they  want?’ — 

‘  They  coirre  to  offer  their  compliments  to  your 
Excellency.’  He  got  up,  inclined  his  head,  and 
thanked  them,  *  Muitoobrigado,  muito  ohriga- 
do* — much  obliged,  much  obliged — and  bowed 
them  out.  His  demeanor  here  was  thought  alto¬ 
gether  rough  and  eccentric.  1  dare  say  he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclinat^n  to  bandy  compli¬ 
ments  with  Portuguese  gentlemen  and  friars,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  he  might  well  suspect, 
wished  him  and  all  Dom  Pedro’s  partisans  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  62. 

Tobacco,  in  any  shape,  is  no  less  eflfec- 
tive  than  orthodox  in  Spain,  and  a  costume 
radically  wrong  in  Pall-Mall  is  permissible 
to  campaigners  in  Portugal,  even  of  the 
gentle  sex  ;  and  here  “  bluff  Charley,”  coat 
and  color  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
placed  4)onna  Gloria  on  the  throne  as 
quickly  as  he  displaced  Mchemet  Ali  in 
Syria,  cutting  with  nimble  hanger  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knots  of  red-tapists  ;  Vhabit  ne  fait 
pas  Pamiral ;  and  wo  are  not  sorry  that  our 
nautical  fame  is  still  upheld  by  one  at  least 
of  the  old  homespun  school,  in  whose  phi¬ 
losophy  it  was  not  dreamt  of  that  midship¬ 
men  ought,  like  so  many  .loinvilles,  to  flut¬ 
ter  cambric  handkerchiefs  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  pick  preserved  green-peas  off 
silver  plates. 

The  transition  from  blue  jackets  to  red 
ones  is  easy.  Here  we  have  a  Salvator 
Rosa  battle-piece,  where  the  strife  of  ele¬ 
ments  keeps  time  and  tune  with  the  war  of 
man  :  she  stands  on  the  bridge  of  ^Misc- 
rella,  which  spans  a  wild  gorge  by  which 
the  merciless  invader,  stained  with  more 
than  fiendish  crimes,  fled  in  lvS09  before 
the  avenger.  The  pass  of  peril  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  worsted  runaway  :  now  it 
lay  still  and  beauteous  as  a  babe’s  repose, 
the  stream  a  toy  for  anglers,  the  precipices 
for  artists.  “  How  dift’erent  was  it  on  that 
dismal  night  of  storm  and  rain,  when  Soult 
and  his  thousands  were  hurrying  over  it, 
while  the  floods  were  out,  and 

The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked ! — 

the  English  cannon  (though  but  one  gun 
was  up,  the  echoes  must  have  made  it  seem 
twenty)  thundering  upon  them,  and  plough¬ 
ing  into  their  serried  masses.” 

Passing  to  a  sujet  de  genre  we  select  a 
domestic  interior,  a  sketch  of  life  at  Opor¬ 
to  : — 

“  T  he  English  carry  London  hours  to  Oporlo 
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and  dine  between  six  and  seven  o’clock.  The 
usual  dinner-hour  among  the  Portuguese  is  three, 
after  that  comes  the  siesta ;  and  such  arrangements 
are  not  consistent  with  dinner-givings.  The  siesta 
over,  the  ladies  prepare  to  pay  or  receive  visits. 
Many  families  have  one  day  or  more  in  the  week 
appointed  for  an  ‘  at  home,’  which  is  known  in 
their  circle,  and  where  any  one  of  the  circle  may 
present  him  or  herself,  and  be  sure  of  a  gracious 
w'elcome ;  and  this  visit  answers  the  end,  too,  of 
our  stupid  morning  calls.  This  plan  of  life  of  the 
Portuguese,  of  course,  does  not  agree  with  Eng¬ 
lish  hours.  In  our  houses  the  dinner  is  not  yet 
placed  upon  the  table;  and,  probably,  before  that 
meal  and  the  after-dinner  sitting  are  over,  the 
soiree  is  broken  up.  The  few  English  gentlemen 
whose  good  sense  and  right  feeling  induce  them  to 
give  in  to  Portuguese  hours  and  habits,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  their  own  w'ay  of  their  hospitalities,  say 
that  there  is  no  backwardness  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  to  associate  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  language,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  ob.^tacle 
to  friendly  intercourse.  Few  Portuguese  ladies 
speak  English ;  and  the  Portuguese,  though  an 
easy  language  to  learn  to  read,  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  learn  to  speak.  English  ladies  will  not 
even  take  the  pains  to  learn  to  read  it,  making  a 
comfortable  cloak  of  a  high-minded  reason  in 
which  to  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  one — 
indolence.  ‘  It  is  great  waste  of  time  to  learn  to 
read  a  language  which  has  but  one  book  w’orth 
reading,  Camoens.* — A  great  mistake,  hy-the-bye.” 

A  great  mistake  indeed — and  so  is  a  visit 
of  compliment  in  most  latitudes.  Here  is 
one  neatly  sketched  : — 

“  You  go  to  the  portal,  which  is  always  open  : 
if  the  owner  be  wealthy,  you  find  two  or  more 
servants  in  attendance  in  the  hall ;  if  he  is  in 
moderate  circumstances,  you  must  make  your  way 
through  the  hall  to  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  there  clap  your  hand.s  or  hammer  at  the 
door  till  it  flies  open,  the  latch  being  pulled  from 
above  by  a  string:  clap  again  till  the  servant 
comes.  If  you  are  to  be  admitted,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  or  his  son  be  w’ilhin,  he  presently 
follows  his  servant,  meets  you  on  the  stairs,  giv^es 
you  his  arm,  and  conducts  you  to  the  sitting-room, 
at  one  side  of  which  is  placed,  against  the  wall,  a 
cane-backed,  cane-seated,  coverless,  cushionless 
sofa.  At  either  side,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
sofa,  four  or  five  chairs  are  planted  close  together. 
A  pretty  exfeira  (straw  mat)  or  a  handsome  wool¬ 
len  rug  covers  this  square :  the  rest  of  the  floor 
has  often  no  covering,  in  summer  at  least;  chairs 
and  tables  are  ranged  stiffly  round  the  room ;  one 
table,  perhaps,  in  the  centre,  and  few  ornaments 
anywhere.  To  this  formidable  little  square  the 
visitors  are  led,  and  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor — 
the  sofa.  The  ladies  are  seldom  in  the  room,  but 
soon  come  down  from  their  private  apartment; 
and  even  the  lady  of  the  house  would  on  no  ac¬ 
count  sit  by  you  on  the  sofa:  she  takes  the  chair 
nearest  to  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
occupy  the  other  chairs;  and  if  more  are  needed, 
they  are  placed  opposite  the  sofa,  closing  in  the 
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square.  Think  how  utterly  impossible  for  an 
Englishwoman,  with  but  a  few  words  of  broken 
Portuguese  on  her  tongue,  to  attempt  to  use  them, 
knowing  they  must  be  overheard  by  every  one 
present,  and  knowing,  too,  that  the  Portuguese 
have  a  natural  genius  for  quizzing.  For  myself, 
all  I  could  say  was  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No;’  all  I  could 
do  was  to  look  like  a  half-wit;  and  all  I  could 
think  of  was,  ‘  When  may  we  escape  from  this 
pinfold  of  ceremonious  misery  ?’  .  .  .  ,  The 

gentleman  again  oilers  you  his  arm  down  stairs, 
and  does  not  leave  you  till  you  are  seated  in  your 
carriage,  or  on  your  steed,  ass,  or  mule.” — Vol.  i., 
p,  236. 

VVe  hope  the  gentle  authoress  had  no 
reason  to  fear,  as  we  see  she  does,  that 
this  Hogarth  bit  may  be  taken  amiss,  as  “  a 
lecture,”  by  her  countrywomen  who  dwell 
on  the  Duero.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain 
it  is  that  a  purchase  of  fifty  butts,  for  the 
best  of  bills  on  the  Poultry,  is  but  a  poor 
salve  to  the  wound  which  the  womankind 
of  a  worthy  British  merchant,  who  need  not 
necessarily  be  patronesses  of  Almacks,  often 
inflict  in  a  five  minutes’  visit  on  the  ladies 
of  a  Portuguese  fidalgo,  punctilious  and  full 
of  pedigree,  although  a  vine-grower  and 
vender.  Throughout  the  Peninsula  man¬ 
ners  make  the  man,  and  woman  :  there, 
where  occupations  and  intellectual  re.sour- 
ccs  fail,  the  personal  prevails  over  the  so¬ 
cial,  and  paramount  importance  is  attached 
to  compliments  and  ceremonials,  to  get- 
tings-up  and  sittings-down  :  there,  where 
all  these  forms  and  phrases  are  defined  and 
known  as  if  the  nation  was  composed  of 
lords-in-waiting,  the  most  trifling  omission 
is  attributed,  not  to  ignorance,  but  to  rude¬ 
ness,  to  an  intention  to  slight,  which  is  ne¬ 
ver  forgiven.  You  may  as  well  afterwards 
expect  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  society  in  a 
coalition  cabinet.  The  Portuguese,  like 
fretful  porcupines  and  Spaniards,  are  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  offence,  especially  where 
none  is  meant :  our  old  and  affectionate 
allies  see  in  our  off-hand  manner  an  air  of 
affectionate  contempt,  and  revolt  at  the 
supercilious  condescension  of  our  patro¬ 
nage  :  they  have  all  the  sensitive  pride 
of  poor  gentlemen  fiillen  from  palmy  place, 
which  bristles  up  at  the  suspicion  of  depre¬ 
ciation  ;  in  their  private  capacity  they  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  a  nice  exaction  of  com¬ 
pliments  and  congees  ;  and  in  their  public, 
they  cloak  present  beggary  by  boasting  of 
past  wealth,  building  up  a  brighter  future 
on  the  poor  foundations  of  obsolete  power. 
This  respectable  tenderness  should  not  bo 
needlessly  trod  upon  ;  better  far  to  sip  port 
at  peace  in  Great  Britain,  than  go  to  Opor- 
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to  to  quarrel  with  its  producers,  who  sel¬ 
dom  spoil  their  tempers  as  they  do  their 
wines  by  an  ultra  application  of  the  saccha¬ 
rine  :  there,  again,  those  who  arc  determin¬ 
ed  to  dispense  with  masters  of  languages  as 
well  as  ceremonies,  will  assuredly  be  left 
alone  in  their  glory,  and  not  sent  to  school, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  but  to  Coventry. 
Captain  Holman,  blind  as  a  beetle,  made 
the  tour  of  Asia  far  more  to  his  enlighten¬ 
ment,  than  he  who,  ignorant  of  the  idiom, 
journeys,  tantamount  dumb,  into  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  where  all  foreign  tongues  are  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  Conversation  in  the  Castiles, 
when  distilled  though  a  laquais  de  place., 
rarely  becomes  confidential ;  while  in  Por¬ 
tugal  the  necessity  of  referring  to  declen¬ 
sions  and  dictionary  limits  eloquence  to 
truisms,  muzzles  man,  and  ties  even  tongue 
female :  so  sorry  a  prelude  to  the  entente 
cordiale  of  social  intimacy  is  the  “  I  guess 
you  don’t  understand  us,”  that  only  the 
other  day  the  illustrious  Marquis  Alexandre 
Dumas  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  j 
Straits  for  a  mere  monkey  seeing  the  world, 
and  this  simply  because  he  would  discourse 
in  what  he  imagined  to  be  Spanish. 

The  grand  resources  of  the  Lusitanian 
beauties,  in  which  they  excel  and  exceed 
moderation,  are  love,  knitting,  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  inklings  of  such  matters  enliven 
this  Journal  as  truflSes  do  a  Perigord  pie. 
These  ladies  appear  to  be  as  industrious  as 
Lucretia,  although  a  trifle  less  exemplary ; 
yet  love’s  labor  is  not  lost,  and  their  consi¬ 
derate  church  makes  due  allowances  for  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  stars,  which  in 
southern  latitudes  are  notoriously  the  most 
to  be  blamed.  While  our  author’s  sound 
sense  revolts  at  the  corruptions  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  here  in  full  bloom,  her  truly  Catholic 
piety  seizes  every  redeeming  virtue,  and 
she  is  ready  to  sympathize  with  Christianity 
whenever  she  can  recognise  its  spirit  and 
working.  Her  first  volume  concludes  with 
this  tolerant  juxtaposition  of  the  rival 
creeds : — 

“  One  ceremony  of  the  church  of  Rome,  when 
it  takes  place  at  night,  may  impress  even  a  true¬ 
hearted  member  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  religious  awe,  and  this  is  the  procession 
which  bears  through  the  streets  the  last  sacrament 
to  the  dying  Christian  :  a  little  tinkling  bell  warns 
ou  of  its  approach  ;  voices  are  heard  chanting  a 
ymn ;  you  go  to  your  window ;  already  the 
canopy,  under  which  the  priest  walks,  hearing  the 
host,  is  passing  your  door  through  a  blaze  of  light 
which  precedes  the  holy  elements  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  while  behind  all  is  in  black  darkness.  It 
is  the  custom,  on  bearing  this  bell,  for  every  one  to 


hasten  to  place  lights  in  the  windows,  and  to 
withdraw  them  as  soon  as  the  procession  has 
passed  by;  and  thus  are  produced  the  startling 
darkness  and  light,  cheering  symbols  for  the  spirit 
departing  from  a  world  dark  with  sin  and  sorrow, 
for  that  other  world  so  bright  with  love  and  peace. 

‘  If  it  were  for  no  higher  motive  than  to  give 
myself  an  opportunity  to  express  private  feelings 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  an  English  chaplain 
abroad,  for  public  services  faithfully  and  diligent¬ 
ly  performed  in  trying  limes,  through  a  series  of 
years,  I  could  not  leave  Oporto  without  naming 
our  own  dear  church,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we 
heretics  have  been  permitted  to  offer  up  our  pray¬ 
ers  and  join  in  the  simple  rites  of  our  church,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  jibes  or  the  threats  of  those  who 
bear  rule  in  the  land.  There  is  nothing  attractive 
in  the  appearance  of  the  building,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  conditions  under  which  permission 
was  obtained  for  its  erection,  viz.  that  it  should 
I  not  look  like  a  church  either  within  or  without, 
and  must  not  aspire  to  tower,  belfry,  or  bell — none 
I  of  which  it  possesses — but  the  situation  partly 
makes  up  for  these  deficiencies ;  and  Nature, 
with  her  never-failing  bounty,  has  in  the  chapel- 
yard  supplied  ‘  pillars’  of  lime-trees,  whose 
branches  ‘  have  learned  to  frame  a  darksome 
aisle and  soothing  it  is  to  repose  for  a  while 
under  the  cool  green  shade  of  these  aisles,  before 
you  enter  the  little  chajiel,  where  you  are  too  often 
oppressed  by  heat  and  glare.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  241. 

From  the  sacred  she  passes  to  the  pro¬ 
fane  and  profound,  we  doubt  not  more  to 
please  others  than  herself ;  for,  young  in 
letters  and  mistrustful  of  their  own  ample 
powers,  writers  of  this  sect  often  hope  to 
conciliate  learned  fastidiousness  by  shadow¬ 
ing  their  ligJit  wings  with  grave  plumes,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  birds  of  the  indubitably  true 
Minerva  breed.  With  these  best  inten¬ 
tions,  she  here  and  there  labors  to  lengthen 
what  we  labor  to  shorten,  anxiously  desir¬ 
ing  to  get  back  again  to  her  own  fresh  and 
original  outpourings  ;  nor  shall  we  inflict 
her  extracts  from  old  folios  about  older 
per.sonages,  who  well  might  be  left  in  rest 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oblivious  Limia. 
Those,  however,  who  are  not  of  the  diocese 
of  Braga,  may  bo  edified  by  knowing 
that — 

“  since  the  year  36  to  1755  there  have  been  115 
bishops,  of  whom  22  were  canonized,  namely,  St. 
Peter  de  Rates,  t/ieir  first  bishop;  Ba.sil,  Ovid, 
Policarp,  Fabius,  Felix,  Narcissus,  Solomon, 
Leoncius,  Paternus,  Profoturus,  Albert,  Martin 
de  Dume,  Tobins,  Peter  Julian,  Fructuosus, 
Quiricus,  Leodecisius,  Felix  Secundus,  Victor 
Martyr,  Geraldus,  and  Godwin  (0  beato  Don  God- 
inho).” — Vol.  i.,  p.  121. 

Having  strung  up,  like  a  rope  of  Portu¬ 
gal  onions,  this  batch  of  bishops,  .whose 
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names  savor  somewhat  of  the  pairan  and 
poetical,  she  favors  us  with  sundry  opi¬ 
nions  of  Argote,  Urcullu,  t^ckhel.  Captain 
Kopke,  and  other  equally  celebrated  writ¬ 
ers,  whose  works  no  private  family  ought 
to  be  without.  Here  and  there,  while 
printing  pages  of  Roman  inscriptions,  she 
has  sad  misgivings  touching  these  “  grim 
mysteries  of  antique  stenography” — so  great 
is  the  discredit  which  such  records  enjoy 
in  the  Peninsula,  where  they  have  either 
been  restored  by  blockheads,  tampered 
with  by  theorists,  or  broken  up  as  “  old 
stones”  by  monks  and  mayors.  All  this 
we  skip.  Nor  shall  we  even  enter  into  her 
discussions  about  the  vintages  of  Oporto. 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  already  hinted  that 
almost  all  Port  wine  is  nowadays  adulterat¬ 
ed  at  the  fountain-head  with  trashy,  maw¬ 
kish  sweetnesses  : — a  glass  of  the  old  mas¬ 
culine  flavor,  such  as  soothed  and  sustained 
the  Pitts  and  Addingtons,  the  Stowells 
and  Eldons,  is  almost  as  great  a  rarity  as 
their  Toryism.  It  is  lucky  that  as  yet  the 
good  people  of  Xerez  stick  better  to  the 
Conservative  principle.  What  follows  is 
more  to  the  purpose  : — 

“The  History  of  Portugal,  the  W204  romantic 
of  histories,  is  still  unwritten.  It  was  the  dream  of 
Southey,  who  frequently  would  say  that  he  look- 
ed  on  that  projected  work,  as  the  one  on  which 
he  founded  his  hope  of  a  name ;  so  we  must  con¬ 
sole  ourselves  with  such  a  one  as  we  may  get 
from  Senhor  Herculano,  librarian  to  the  king-con¬ 
sort:  he  is  a  hater  of  the  English,  because  the 
burgesses  of  Plymouth  did  not  discover  that  a  man 
of  mark  had  come  among  them,  when  he  did  them 
the  honor  to  make  their  town  his  place  of  exile 
for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  I  forget  which,  when 
Dom  Miguel  was  King  Absolute,  many  years  ago. 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  neglect,  but  has  made 
for  himself  opportunities  of  abusing  us,  through 
the  periodical  press  of  Lisbon,  in  articles  magna¬ 
nimously  signed  with  his  own  name.  We  will 
forgive  him  all  that  nonsense,  if  he  will  truly  and 
honestly  digest  the  materials  open  to  him,  and 
give  us  an  orderly  and  dispassionate  compila¬ 
tion  of  facts.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  he  will 
be  fair  in  this  exposition  of  the  complicated  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  subsisted  for  so  many  centuries  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Portugal,  considering  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  man,  who,  deprecating  the  folly  habit 
ual  to  his  countrymen,  of  exaggerating  the  powess 
and  refining  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  says, 
*  we  must  not  awake  our  ancestors  from  their 
sleep  of  death,  to  strip  them  of  their  armor  and 
their  coats  of  frieze,  and  re  clothe  them  in  courtly 
velvet,  nor  in  fine  broad-cloth,  nor  in  woollens  and 
cottons  from  English  steam  looms'  Oh,  the  per¬ 
fidious  cottons  of  England !” 

To  abuse  la  j)erjide  Albion  has  long  been 
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the  mot  (Tordre  in  Peninsular  politics  of 
our  cordial  neighbor :  but  this  “  petty  spite” 
comes  with  peculiar  grace  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  Atlas  of  a  country  which,  having  pock¬ 
eted  our  cash,  poisons  us  with  catlap,  and 
stings  the  hand  that  alone  rescued  its  soil 
from  the  stranger,  and  still  protects  its 
national  existence.  We  are  commanded, 
Senhor  Herculano  would  say,  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  but  not  our  friends. 

This  gentleman’s  historical  romance  is, 
however,  a  farce  compared  to  the  hi.storical 
dramas  which  are  enacted  at  the  royal  the¬ 
atre  at  Lisbon,  to  the  rapturous  applause 
of  overflowing  audiences :  one  scene  only 
as  a  sample  : — 

‘  Our  English  friends  were  much  amused  with 
the  new  tragedy,  or  melodrame,  right  meriy  and 
tragical,  of  The  Twelve  of  England,  in  which 
twelve  English  ladies,  who  have  been  slandered 
by  twelve  English  knights,  are  championed  by 
twelve  Portuguese  knights,  none  of  their  own 
countrymen  daring  to  fight  for  them.  The  twelve 
Englishmen,  so  dreaded,  when  arrayed  in  the 
lists,  shrank  at  the  first  onset,  and  stood  in  a  row 
with  their  heads  down,  to  be  stuck  in  the  back  by 
the  valiant  Portuguese,  the  Lvsos  valerosos,  and 
were  all  killed  in  a  moment.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  was  tremendously  funny  ;  and  when 
they  called  for  the  author,  the  poor  man  presented 
himself  on  the  stage,  pale  as  a  tallow-chandler 
with  the  triumph  of  genius.’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  76. 

From  Oporto  our  heroine  proceeds  to 
Lisbon  ;  sees  the  lions,  the  queen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family  :  her  majesty  is  fat, 
good-natured,  fond  of  her  husband,  pinched 
for  money  sadly,  and  distracted  with  char¬ 
ters.  The  king-consort, — 

‘  a  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  said  to  be  no  friend 
of  England  :  his  adviser,  a  German,  is  in  the 
French  interest,  and  his  Portugue.^e  creatures, 
some  of  them  mouthy  and  red-hot  patriots,  as 
they  call  themselves,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political,  are  downright  Afrancesados  in  their  pal¬ 
try  rancor  against  Great  Britain.’ 

To  a  pretty  pass  verily,  has  the  organ¬ 
ic  incapacity  to  understand  the  Peninsula 
which  dictated  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
backed  by  the  “  knavish  tricks”  of  the  cun¬ 
ning  neighbor,  reduced  unhappy  Portugal 
and  Spain.  Their  bankruptcy  and  dissen¬ 
sions  thrive  on  the  ruin  of  the  legitimate 
throne  ;  but  the  policy — the  pens4e  immua- 
hle — of  Bourbon  and  Buonaparte  is  to  beat 
down  the  Pyrenees,  and  all  real  power  be¬ 
yond  them.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury 
when  the  forms  of  free  men  are  made  use 
of  to  cloak  the  ends  of  cool  and  calculat¬ 
ing  despotism.  Names,  whatever  ingeni- 
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ous  foreigners  may  think,  are  not  things, 
and  the  best  Benthamite  “  constitvci(m^^ 
may  be  a  cheat,  and  the  neatest  paragraphed 
charte  a  lie — springes  to  catch  woodcocks. 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  the  masses,  sick 
with  crimes  committed  under  the  prostitut¬ 
ed  name  of  liberty,  fly  from  petty  tyrants 
to  the  rightful  throne  ;  and  iuditferent  to 
the  changes  of  the  political  pantomime, 
sigh  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  themseives 
with  their  private  affairs  and  individual  in¬ 
terests,  at  peace  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.^  They  have 
our  best  wishes  :  not  so  the  “  liberal  canon” 
described  in  these  pages,  who  havinij  be¬ 
held  specious  theories  carried  into  practice, 
stalls  suppressed,  sacred  vessels  melted, 
tithes  commissioned,  convents  converted 
into  hulks  and  dens  of  thieves,  now  pro¬ 
nounces  the  blow  to  be  serious,  discourag¬ 
ing,  and  hnma  reforma  barhara  !  Nay, 
good  friend,  your  play  must  be  played  out, 
even  if  such  an  anomaly  as  a ‘‘liberal  ca¬ 
non”  be,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day,  “  absorbed 
and  appropriated.” 

Of  course  the  charming  Journalist  ex- 
curses  to  Cintra — “  a  place  to  dream  over 
rather  than  describe  :”  and,  of  course,  when 
there  she  thinks  of  Southey,  Canning,  and 
sweet  Cumbria.  Then  she  visits  Mafra, 
and  Beckford’s  fairy  palace,  now  a  deso¬ 
late  ruin  : — “  the  French  soldiers  having 
unroofed  the  house,  and  industriously  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  that  could  be  destroyed, 
out  of  malice  to  the  English.”  She  returns 
to  Lisbon  in  “  the  omnibus” — but  even  its 
march-of-intellect  rattle  fails  to  disenchant 
the  poetry  of  her  emotions ;  she  had,  she 
says,  quitted  Cintra  for  ever,  “  with  a  heart 
full  of  deep  thankfulness  for  having  been 
permitted  to  see  a  spot  which  must  be  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth  ;  and  if  not 
the  very  loveliest  one,  certainly  unique  in 
its  character  of  beauty  and  its  strangeness.” 

Leaving  Portugal,  she  lands  at  Cadiz, 
resumes  her  poetical  enthusiasm,  steams  up 
to  Seville,  peeps  at  the  cathedral,  delights 
in  Murillo,  detests  bull-fights,  and  then 
hurries  to  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Granada. 
We  despair  doing  justice  to  her  Arabian 
Nights’  day  visions  in  the  Alhambra, 
where,  as  elsewhere,  she  leans  on  her 
“  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Ford,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  “  the  Handbook”  in  terms  which 
must  touch  the  tender  heart  of  that  prenux 
chevalier^  who,  in  his  recent  spicy  Gather¬ 
ings,  is,  we  see,  disposed  for  one  lady’s 
smile  to  laugh  not  only  at  the  beard  of  the 
editor  of  the  Oporto  Review,  but  ours. 


Turning  her  back  on  the.se  romantic  scenes, 
where  her  soul  is  left,  again  she  flies  on  the 
wings  of  steam  from  Malaga  to  Barcelona, 
not  always  landing,  yet  catching  glimpses 
of  Spain  from  the  deck  with  a  telescope, 
and  even  so  distinguishing  the  emphatic 
feature,  for  there  be  sonie  who  p«‘rcciv0 
more  between  llungerford  Stairs  and  Black- 
wall  than  others  who  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
bestowed  a  score  of  our  pages  on  this  un¬ 
pretending  Journal.  It  is  small  in  bulk 
and  in  manner  slight — but  we  recognise 
the  eye  and  the  feeling  of  genius  wherever 
Nature  is  to  bo  depicted;  and  the  fresh, 
lively,  unaffected  gracefulness  of  thought 
and  language  is  a  great  relief  from  the  fan¬ 
tastical  wrought-up  so  prevalent 

among  our  lady  travellers. 

As  a  postscript,  and  to  explain  the  mag¬ 
pie  which  figures  on  the  titlepage,  we  may 
spare  a  few  lines  more  for  a  remarkable 
dining-room  at  Cintra,  in  which  more  than 
four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  set  before 
the  king  : — 

“  John  I.,”  we  are  told,  “  had  risen  early  to 
hunt  at  some  distance  from  Cintra.  In  passing 
through  this  chamber  he  chanced  to  meet  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor,  and  presented  a  rose  to  her,  at 
ihe  same  time  saluting  her  on  the  cheek.  The 
gallantry  was  not  unwitnessed,  for  the  queen  was 
entering  the  room  by  a  side  door.  In  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  detection,  the  king  could  only  say,  ‘  Por 
bem,  por  bemf  meaning  that  he  had  meant  no 
harm,  only  taken  an  innocent  liberty.  The  queen 
made  no  remark,  but  her  revenge  showed  that  she 
was  not  implacably  offended.  On  the  king’s  re¬ 
turn,  after  a  lew  days,  he  found  the  roof  of  his 
dining-room  painted  all  over  with  magpies,  each 
bird  holding  a  rose-branch  in  its  claws,  and  a  label 
in  its  beak,  on  which  label  were  painted  the 
words  ‘  Por  bem,  por  hem*  The  king  was  pleased 
to  be  rebuked  so  playfully,  and  adopted  the  Por 
bem  for  his  motto.  This  was  our  guide's  version 
of  the  tale,  and  much  the  prettiest  of  the  three  tra¬ 
ditions  that  are  current.  A  second  tells  us  that  the 
king  himself  caused  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  be 
painted  in  that  manner,  in  attestation  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  proceeding  in  which  he  had  been  de¬ 
tected,  and  that  he  now  applied,  in  the  sense  of 
our  ‘  Ho7ii  soil  (jui  mal  y  pease,'  the  motto  ‘  Por 
bem,'  which  he  had  previously  adopted  as  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  disposition  to  do  good  to  his  people. 
The  third  interpretation  is,  that  the  adventure  was 
whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  ladies, 
to  the  scandal  and  great  disturbance  of  the  poor 
maid  of  honor,  and  that  the  king,  to  punish  the 
palace  gossips,  caused  their  malicious  garrulity  to 
be  thus  typified.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

At  all  events  it  is  historically  certain  that 
this  gracious  queen  was  of  good  English 
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breed,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  delicate  chivalry  rescued  the 
fair  fame  of  Lady  Salisbury’s  garter.  It 
must,  however,  be  added  that  the  situation 


of  maid  of  honor  at  the  courts  of  Lisbon 
and  Madrid  is  understood  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties. 


From  the  Dablin  Univertity  Mmgatiae. 
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PAFT 

The  first  explicit  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  Bourbons  came  from  the  Council  Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Seine.  This  was  followed  by 
addresses  to  the  provisional  government 
from  all  the  constituted  bodies,  such  as  the 
Avocats,  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  &c.  In  all  these  there  were 
strong  expressions  hostile  to  Napoleon,  and 
in  some  of  them  allusions,  more  or  less  di¬ 
rect,  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line 
of  kings. 

Notwithstanding  these  manifestations  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  project  advocated  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  still  a 
vague  and  undefined  horror  of  the  very 
name  of  Napoleon,  nor  did  they  venture 
to  give  that  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
party  of  the  Restoration  which  might  have 
been  expected.  Napoleon  was  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  30,000  proved  troops,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Imperial  Guard.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  the  corps  commanded  by  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier  amounted  to  20,000, 
making  a  total  of  50,000  fighting  men,  en¬ 
thusiastically  devoted  to  their  leader,  and 
that  leader  incontestably  the  greatest  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  age.  Who  could  tell  the  effect 
of  a  levy  en  massey  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  Faubourgs.^  Besides,  might  not  a 
junction  be  effected  with  Soult  and  Suchet 
in  the  south,  and  with  the  aid  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais  in  Italy,  the  re-appearance  of 
the  hero  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  head  of 
180,000,  was  far  from  being  impossible. 

To  parry  such  a  project,  emissaries  were 
sent  to  tamper  with  the  Imperial  generals, 
and  the  proclamations  of  the  provisional 
overnment  were  scattered  among  the  sol- 
iers.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Marshals 
held  a  conference  at  Fontainbleau,  and 
some  being  influenced  by  the  sincere  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  impossibility  of  effectual  resist¬ 
ance,  and  others  shaken  in  their  fidelity  by 
the  emissaries  of  Talleyrand  and  the  provi- 
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sional  government,  it  was  resolved  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  step  was  taken.  It  was  received  by 
those  who  were  then  regarded  as  leading 
the  public  opinion  differently.  Talleyrand 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  opposed  it,  favoring  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  Caulaincourt 
and  the  Marshals  of  the  army  advocated  it 
with  a  regency  under  Maria  Louisa.  The 
Marshals,  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to 
notify  his  abdication  to  the  allies,  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
quietude  and  apprehension,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  the  population  as  on  that  of  the 
allies  themselves.  People  doubted  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  sudden  re-appearance  of  Napo¬ 
leon  was  constantly  feared  by  some  and 
hoped  by  others.  Those  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  the  provisional  government  wa¬ 
vered.  The  salons  of  M.  Talleyrand  were 
comparatively  deserted.  The  looks  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  generals  were  gloomy 
and  serious,  and  little  calculated  to  re-as- 
sure  those  who  had  hastily  committed 
themselves  to  the  Restoration. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Emperor  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  Alexander.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  this  act  of  abdication  to  the  allies, 
without  alluding  either  to  the  senate  or 
the  legislative  body,  or  to  any  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities.  The  anxiety  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  who  stood  so  deeply  and  irretriev¬ 
ably  committed,  during  this  interview,  can 
easily  be  conceived.  He  intercepted  the 
Marshals  in  the  ante-room  before  they 
communicated  with  the  Czar,  and  showed 
them  how  many  persons  would  be  compro¬ 
mised  if  they  succeeded  in  their  mission. 
“  You  will  ruin,”  said  he,  “  all  those  who 
have  entered  this  salon.  Remember  that 
Louis  XVllI.  is  a  principle,  and  everything 
else  is  only  an  intrigue.”  He  produced. 
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however,  no  effect.  The  Marshals  were  1 
faithful  to  their  mission,  and  unanimous ' 
for  a  Regency. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  the 
deputation  was  received  by  Alexander. 
Marshal  McDonald  opened  the  conference. 

“  \Ve  have  full  powers,  so  far  as  regards 
the  army,  the  regency,  and  France,”  said 
he.  “  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  us  to  stipulate  for  him¬ 
self  personally.”  “  That  does  not  surprise 
me,”  replied  Alexander,  pensively,  and 
with  a  countenance  full  of  admiration  for 
the  fallen  greatness  alluded  to.  “  Your 
majesty,”  continued  McDonald,  “  will  not 
forget  your  old  friendship  for  Napoleon. 
The  military  glory  of  France  also  merits 
some  consideration.  It  would  be  baseness 
in  us  to  abandon  the  race  of  him  who  has 
so  often  led  us  to  victory.  Your  majesty 
will  not  forget  the  declaration  of  the  allies, 
that  they  did  not  invade  France  with  the 
intention  of  imposing  a  government  upon 
her.”  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Caulaincourt 
supported  the  proposals  of  M ’Donald,  and 
the  latter  especially  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed 
with  the  Czar,  to  urge  the  interests  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon. 

The  eloquence  and  military  frankness 
of  the  Marshals  had  shaken  Alexander, 
who  had  besides  a  lingering  spark  of  his 
old  regard  for  Napoleon  still  unextinguish¬ 
ed.  Talleyrand  had  arranged  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Dessolle  should  take  up  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  “  Your  majesty,”  said 
he,  “  must  consider  how  many  persons,  re¬ 
lying  upon  your  word,  have  already  been 
compromised  in  this  matter.  The  pledge 
given  by  your  majesty,  to  treat  hencefor¬ 
ward  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his 
family,  has  operated  upon  them,  and  go¬ 
verned  their  conduct.  Your  majesty  ought 
to  remember  that  the  Regency  will  be  only 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  continued.”  The 
embarrassment  of  the  Czar  was  extreme, 
and  he  only  escaped  from  it  by  the  subter¬ 
fuge,  that  he  was  not  acting  alone,  and 
must  consult  the  King  of  Prussia  He  told 
the  deputation  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
should  receive  his  answer. 

The  Marshals  left  the  Czar,  and  waited 
in  the  antechamber,  where  they  entered 
into  a  lively  altercation  with  the  supporters 
of  the  provisional  government,  accompanied 
by  loud  words.  Talleyrand,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  with  Alexander,  came  out  and 
said — 

^  Messieurs,  if  you  wish  to  dispute,  pray 


descend  to  my  apartment ;  you  are  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.” 

“That  will  be  useless,”  replied  M’Do- 
nald ;  “  my  comrades  and  1  are  determined 
not  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.” 

M.  Talleyrand  and  other  members  of  the 
provisional  government  then  returned  to 
Alexander,  and  resorted  to  every  means  of 
persuasion  to  decide  him  against  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  deputation.  In  fine,  a  reply 
was  given,  through  Talleyrand,  to  the 
envoys  of  Napoleon,  that  nothing  would  be 
accepted  by  the  allies  but  unconditional 
abdication,  and  the  well-known  treaty  of 
Fontainblcau  was  signed  on  the  11th  April 
by  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Caulaincourt  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  MM.  de  Met- 
ternich,  Stadion,  Nesselrode,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  on  behalf  of  the  allied  powers. 
Napoleon  thus  became  sovereign  of  Elba, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  his  guard. 

In  all  the  proceedings  taken  by  Talley¬ 
rand  to  produce  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France  his  great  object 
was  to  couple  their  return  with  conditions 
which  should  secure  to  the  nation  a  liberal 
constitution.  Of  this  he  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  lost  sight.  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  agents,  in 
his  discussions  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  senate  ,and  legislative  body,  and  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Bourbons  them¬ 
selves,  this  was  the  prominent  idea.  The 
means  by  which  he  meant  to  secure  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  object  were,  first,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  conse¬ 
quence  not  of  any  hereditary  claim  or  right 
pre-existing,  but  the  free  and  spontaneous 
invitation  of  the  French  people,  speaking 
through  the  constituted  authorities,  espe¬ 
cially  the  senate  and  the  legislative  body ; 
and  secondly,  that  this  invitation  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  constitution 
prepared  by  the  senate,  and  to  be  accepted 
by  the  sovereign  thus  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation.  This  design  was 
frustrated.  So  long  as  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
all  objection  to  Talleyrand’s  project  was 
suppressed.  But  the  moment  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  abdication  of  the  Emperor  was  ex¬ 
torted,  and  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
against  the  succession  of  his  family  was  pro¬ 
mulgated,  opposition  to  Talleyrand’s  plan 
of  a  constitution  showed  itself  even  in  the 
provisional  government  itself.  The  Abbe 
de  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  members  of  that 
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government,  declared  against  the  principle 
of  inviting  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to  the 
throne,  and  proposed  that  Louis  XVIII. 
should  be  at  once  and  unconditionally  ac- 
knowledojed  as  the  legitimate  King  of 
France,  as  the  successor  of  Louis  XVII., 
whose  right  would  thus  be  also  implicitly 
admitted.  In  a  word,  the  proposition  of 
M.  de  Montesquiou  tacitly  etfaced  all  that 
had  been  done  in  France  since  the  fall  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  became  evident,  in  the  de¬ 
bates  to  which  this  proposition  of  the  ultra¬ 
royalist  parties  gave  rise,  that  the  complete 
realization  of  the  design  of  Talleyrand  was 
no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  Talleyrand  saw  that  the  best  he 
could  do  for  the  country  was  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  legitimist  party,  giving 
them  his  support,  and  obtaining  from  them  in 
return  such  concessions  in  favor  of  popular 
rights  as  they  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to.  After  much  discussion,  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  w.as  drawn  up  conjointly  by  Talley¬ 
rand  and  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  on  the 
6th  April,  and  promulgated  the  next  day, 
including  the  following  heads  : — 

“  1.  The  free  invitation  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  France,  by  the  French  people. 

“  2.  The  recognition  of  the  ancient  noblesse, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  noblesse. 

“  3.  The  maintenance  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

4.  King,  senate,  legislative  body,  to  concur  in 
making  laws. 

“  5.  Legislative  body  to  be  elective,  to  have 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  public  debates. 

“  6.  Taxes  to  be  equitable,  and  granted  only  for 
a  year. 

“  7.  Independence  of  the  Tribunals. 

“  8.  Military  ranks,  honors,  and  pensions  to  be 
preserved. 

**9.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  the 
press.” 

The  king  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  soon 
as  ho  should  have  sworn  to  and  signed  a 
constitution  conformable  to  this  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Between  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
this  act  of  the  senate,  and  the  entry  of  the 
Count  D’Artois  into  Paris — an  interval  of 
less  than  a  week,  much  disputation  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  many  bitter  sarcasms  were  in¬ 
terchanged,  between  the  royalists,  impe¬ 
rialists,  and  republicans.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  on  the 
part  of  M.  Talleyrand  could  have  prevented 
a  fatal  collision  of  parties,  which  would 
either  have  compromised  the  cause  of  the 
Restoration,  or  utterly  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  any  form  of  constitutional 
government.  The  Count  D’Artois,  when 


he  entered  France,  assumed  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
title  the  Senate  refused  to  acknowledge  ; 
and  when  his  intended  entrance  into  Paris 
was  announced,  the  Senators  refused  to 
meet  him,  or  accompany  him  to  the  palace. 

The  provisional  government,  with  Talley¬ 
rand  at  its  head,  however,  met  his  Royal 
Highness  at  the  Barrier,  where  Talleyrand 
addressed  him  in  these  words : — “  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  our  felicity  will  be  perfect,  if  your 
Royal  Highness  will  accept,  with  that 
divine  goodness  which  distinguishes  your 
august  house,  the  homage  of  our  devotion.” 
The  prince,  not  possessed  of  presence  of 
mind  or  command  of  language,  stammered 
out  some  incoherent  and  unintelligible  re¬ 
ply  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
following  answer  was  written  for  him  by 
Talleyrand,  and,  with  his  consent  and  ap¬ 
probation,  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
following  day  : — Messieurs,  members  of  the 
provisional  government,  1  thank  you  for 
all  the  good  that  you  have  done  for  our 
country.  Let  there  be  no  longer  any  di¬ 
vision  among  us.  Let  peace  and  France 
be  the  cry.  I  revisit  my  country,  and  find 
nothing  changed  by  my  presence,  except 
that  there  is  one  Frenchman  more.” 

Talleyrand  observing  the  injurious  ap¬ 
pearances  produced  by  the  marked  absence 
of  the  senators  from  these  ceremonies,  en¬ 
deavored  to  impress  on  the  Count  D’Artois 
the  importance  of  his  coming  to  a  good 
understanding  with  them.  After  much 
negotiation  it  was  at  length  arranged,  that 
the  Senate — rejecting  as  it  did  the  right  of 
the  prince  to  the  title  of  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  appointment  of 
his  brother,  who  had  not  yet  himself  had 
an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  throne  was  offered  to 
him — should  itself  nominate  the  Count 
D’Artois  to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Senate  was  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  prince  by  M.  Talleyrand, 
who  read  an  address  on  the  occasion. 

The  answer  to  this  address,  as  usual,  was 
prepared  by  Talleyrand,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  the  Count  D’Artois: — “  I  thank 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  my  brother, 
for  the  share  you  have  taken  in  the  return 
of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  for  having 
thus  ensured  the  happiness  of  France,  for 
which  the  king  and  his  family  are  ready  to 
shed  their  blood.  We  must  have  hence¬ 
forward  but  one  thought.  The  past  must 
be  forgotten.  We  must  be  for  the  future 
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united  as  brothers.  While  I  hold  in  my 
hands  the  government,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  a  long  period,  I  will  use  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public 
good.” 

The  Count  D’ Artois  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government. 

In  the  interval  between  the  nomination 
of  the  Count  D’ Artois  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Generalship  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVI II.  at  Com- 
piegne,  Talleyrand  saw  all  the  difficulty  he 
still  had  to  encounter  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  French  nation  a  free  constitution  under 
the  restored  dynasty.  The  ultra-Royalists 
had  become  more  bold,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  Right,  Monarchy  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  continuous  reigns  of  Louis 
XVII.  and  Louis  XVIII.,  notwithstanding 
the  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire,  were  boldly  and  loudly 
proclaimed.  The  Count  D ’Artois  was 
careful  not,  even  indirectly  or  incidentally, 
to  say  or  do  anything  which  could  com¬ 
promise  these  principles,  and  Talleyrand 
did  not  press  the  prince  on  these  points, 
prudently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  re¬ 
called  sovereign,  with  whom  he  never  ceased 
to  correspond,  from  whom  he  had  directly 
received  full  powers,  and  of  whose  more 
enlightened  understanding  and  more  liberal 
dispositions  he  was  cognisant. 

In  fine,  Louis  arrived  at  Compiegne. 
Talleyrand,  well  aware  of  the  sinister  in¬ 
fluence  likely  to  be  exercised  on  him  by 
the  ultra-Legitimist  party,  and  the  emi¬ 
grants,  whose  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  monarchy  neither  exile  nor  misfor¬ 
tune  had  shaken,  had  so  managed  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  persuaded  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  publicly  that  the  French 
people  should  have  free  institutions,  went 
to  Compiegne,  where  he  had  a  long  per¬ 
sonal  conference  with  the  King,  in  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him — “  I 
have  promised  to  France  in  your  Majesty’s 
name  a  free  constitution.  There  must  be 
two  Chambers,  and  a  free  press.  I  intend 
to  grant  the  same  institutions  myself  to 
Poland.  Your  Majesty’s  enlightened  un¬ 
derstanding  assures  me  that  you  will  make 
this  concession.” 

The  principles  of  the  constitution  were 
then  settled  by  the  two  sovereigns,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  a  charter  to  be  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  French  people.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Talleyrand  to 
record,  that  he  struggled  to  the  last  against 


this  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object.  He 
persisted  with  more  than  customary  perti¬ 
nacity  in  the  idea  that  the  constitution 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  nation,  and  be 
accepted  by  the  King,  instead  of  emanating 
from  the  King,  and  being  accepted  by  the 
nation.  He  argued  that  even  prudence 
would  dictate  such  a  course,  since  it  would 
give  a  more  secure  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  King,  however,  opposed  this  with  an 
obstinacy  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  education,  and  the  counsels 
of  those  around  him,  than  to  the  unbiassed 
exercise  of  his  judgment.  When  pressed 
by  Talleyrand,  who  demonstrated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  3,ttend  the  simple 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  the  King,  unable  to  refute  his 
arguments,  yet  determined  not  to  yield, 
said — “  Si  j’acceptais  cette  constitution, 
vous  seriez  assis,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  et  je 
serais  debout.” 

No  fitting  occasion  was,  however,  omit¬ 
ted  by  Talleyrand  to  remind  the  King  of 
the  condition  of  his  restoration.  Thus, 
when  the  Senate  were  received  at  St.  Omer, 
before  the  public  entry  of  Louis  into  Paris, 
Talleyrand,  as  president,  addressed  him  as 
follows  : 

“  Sire — The  return  of  your  Majesty  re¬ 
stores  to  France  its  natural  government, 
and  gives  all  the  necessary  securities  for 
the  repose  of  the  country,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe.  The  Senate,  profound¬ 
ly  moved,  happy  to  mingle  its  sentiments 
with  those  of  the  F rench  people,  comes  to 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  testimony 
of  its  love  and  respect.  A  constitutional 
charter  will  re-unite  all  interests  to  those 
of  the  throne,  and  will  strengthen  the  high¬ 
est  power  by  the  concurrence  of  all  infe¬ 
rior  powers.  You,  Sire,  know  still  better 
than  we,  that  liberal  institutions,  so  well 
tested  with  a  neighboring  people,  give  to 
sovereigns  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and 
fathers  of  their  people,  support,  and  not 
obstruction.  Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the 
Senate,  filled  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  your  Majesty,  desire, 
as  you  do,  that  France  shall  be  free,  in 
order  that  her  sovereign  may  be  powerful.” 

Louis  XVIII.  was  at  length  reseated  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  no 
sooner  there  than,  surrounded  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  incurable  coterie  of  Royal¬ 
ists  who  were  countenanced  and  urged  on 
by  his  brother,  the  Count  D’Artois,  he  was 
impelled,  by  every  persuasion  and  sugges¬ 
tion,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  re-action,  in 
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which  the  most  conspicuous  absurdity 
would  have  been  an  utter  oblivion  of  the 
history  of  Europe  from  1792  to  1814,  and 
the  most  revolting  baseness,  the  utter  de¬ 
sertion  and  rejection  of  those  by  whose 
ability  he  recovered  his  crown.  These  in¬ 
trigues  were,  at  least  in  part,  frustrated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  Mons.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  and  de  Blacas. 

The  ultra-Royalists  would  gladly  have 
rid  the  court  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  when  the 
restoration  had  once  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  his  great  abilities.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander  foresaw  and  feared  these  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  eminent  services  of  Talley¬ 
rand  were,  however,  too  conspicuous  to 
render  his  exclusion  from  the  first  cabinet 
of  the  restoration  expedient,  or  even  safe. 
Such  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  would  not 
only  have  given  disgust  in  France,  but  even 
to  the  allied  courts  themselves.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  King  owed  him,  Louis  XVIII.  did 
not  regard  him  with  a  friendly  eye.  Having 
no  confidence  in  his  integrity,  he  could  not 
forget  the  share  he  had  in  the  Revolution. 
The  official  decision  which  characterized 
the  manners  of  Talleyrand — those  forms  by 
which  he  was  able  to  impose  his  opinion, 
rather  than  tender  his  advice,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  elegance  and  refinement  with  which 
all  this  was  covered,  displeased  the  King, 
who  desired  to  have  at  least  the  semblance 
of  acting  for  himself.  At  length,  however, 
and  not  without  much  reluctance  and  some 
hesitation,  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
always  esteemed  the  highest  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries,  was  offered  by  Louis  to 
Talleyrand,  and  accepted. 

Besides  the  advantages  secured  to  the 
French  nation  by  the  charter,  the  country 
owes  to  Talleyrand  important  benefits  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  negotiations  carried  on  soon 
afterwards  for  the  territorial  arrangement  of 
France.  The  great  powers,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Champanbert,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau,  re¬ 
fused  to  treat  with  Napoleon  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  1792. 
They  now  declined  to  negotiate  on  any 
other  terms.  Nevertheless,  Talleyrand  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  the  preservation  of  Avig¬ 
non,  and  the  Comtat  Venaissiuy  the  county 
of  Montberliard,  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Savoy, 
and  considerable  annexations  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Ain,  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
Ardennes,  and  the  Moselle.  He  also  in¬ 


duced  them  to  respect  those  monuments  of 
the  arts  which  were  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
victories  of  the  French  arms.  He  may  be 
fairly  admitted  to  have  effected  an  able  and 
advantageous  arrangement,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  that  while  peace  was  established  in 
Europe,  the  territory  of  France  was  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  invading  armies,  and  her  in¬ 
dependence  secured  ;  the  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons  saw  their  monarchy  re-established, 
the  defenders  of  the  Empire  saw  their  in¬ 
terests  preserved,  and  their  rights  respected, 
and  the  party  of  the  Revolution  saw  its 
chief  results  maintained,  and  its  principles 
acknowledged.  Such  were  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  of  M.  Talleyrand  at  Paris. 

After  he  had  been  nominated  to  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  went  in 
person,  as  plenipotentiary  of  France,  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  where  the  territorial 
arrangement  of  the  remainder  of  Europe 
was  to  be  decided  on.  Arrived  there  later 
than  the  representatives  of  the  other  pow¬ 
ers,  he  found  the  congress  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  general  distribution  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  appropriate,  at  their  pleasure, 
the  spoils  of  the  Empire,  without  reference 
either  to  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of 
France.  The  representative  of  a  conquered 
I  state,  and  a  feeble  government,  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  exercise  of 
any  influence  which  could  disturb  the  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  great  powers,  or  gain  for  his 
country  that  position  and  consideration  of 
which  her  disasters  had  deprived  her.  The 
strength  which  he  did  not  derive  from  his 
government,  he  nevertheless  drew  from  his 
own  eminent  abilities,  and  the  vast  resour¬ 
ces  of  his  clear  understanding. 

Like  all  expert  diplomatists,  he  va¬ 
ried  his  means  with  the  circumstaiicesin 
which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  the 
parties  with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate. 
The  reign  of  force  had  now  ceased ;  the 
abuses  of  conquest  brought  that  term  into 
disrepute.  Reason,  justice,  principle,  were 
the  leading  ideas.  Talleyrand,  therefore, 
presented  himself  to  the  Congress,  prepared 
to  extort  from  it  the  admission  of  a  broad 
principle,  which  he  depended  on  his  own 
ability  to  render  fertile  of  after-consequen¬ 
ces  beneficial  to  France.  This  principle 
was  that  of  legitimacy  as  opposed  to  con¬ 
quest.  He  insisted  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  all  those  rights  which  sprang  out  of  the 
past,  in  opposition  to  claims  founded  exclu¬ 
sively  on  victory.  The  partition  of  territory 
he  contended  must  be  effected  on  this  prin- 
I  ciple,  and  not  on  the  mere  power  of  armies. 
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^V^len  he  arrived,  four  European  powers 
only  were  represented  in  the-  Congress — 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria^  and  England. 
He  succeeded  in  augmenting  the  number 
by  the  addition  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden,  thus  diminishing  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  great  powers  by  the  counter¬ 
poise  of  several  lesser  states.  He  found 
that  several  important  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  were  on  the  point  of  being  adopted 
at  the  moment  he  joined  the  Congress. 
Thus  it  was  agreed  to  recognise  Germany 
as  an  independent  federative  body,  to  re¬ 
store  to  Switzerland  its  ancient  form, and  to 
acknowledge  its  independence.  Belgium, 
united  with  Holland,  was  to  be  erected  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  Austria  was  to  have 
Northern  Italy,  and  to  extend  her  influence 
over  the  central  Italian  states,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  her  archdukes  and  archduchesses ; 
Sardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa,  Sweden 
was  to  get  Norway,  and  England  to  retain 
those  maritime  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  which  best  accorded  with  her 
commercial  and  national  interests. 

The  questions  respecting  Saxony  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  were  still  unde¬ 
cided.  Prussia,  which  had  gained  acces¬ 
sions  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  claimed 
the  former,  and  Russia,  which  had  constant¬ 
ly  been  extending  her  territory  during  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  de¬ 
manded  the  latter,  the  population  of  which 
amounted  to  four  millions,  which  the  Czar 
designed  to  erect  into  the  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land,  with  an  independent  constitution. 
Austria,  without  hesitation,  had  surrendered 
Poland,  but  had  scruples  about  Saxony, 
while  Englajid,  willingly  enough,  abandoned 
Saxony,  but  objected  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Poland. 

Talleyrand,  seeing  this  state  of  things  on 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  soon  succeeded^  by 
adroit  suggestions,  in  converting  what  were 
as  yet  only  hesitations  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Austria  into  positive  refusals,  and 
out  of  those  refusals  arose  dissensions  be¬ 
tween  the  great  powers,  which  were  com¬ 
bined  only  by  fear,  while,  in  reality,  they 
were  opposed  by  interest.  Appealing  to 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  he  sought  to 
re-establish  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  throne  of, 
Naples,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  the  only  German  Prince 
who,  being  strengthened  by  Napoleon,  had 
remained  faithful  to  France,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  related,  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  M.  Talleyrand 
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declared  that  ho  could  never  consent  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  should  be  stripped  of 
all  his  states  by  Prussia  ;  and  that  Russia, 
by  gaining  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
should  push  her  frontiers  to  the  Oder,  and 
thus  menace,  by  her  preponderance,  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
vainly  endeavored  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
own  views,  by  calling  to  his  recollection  all 
that  he,  the  Czar,  had  accomplished  for 
France  by  his  influence  over  Louis  XVI II., 
and  by  threatening  him  with  what  he  might 
still-  be  enabled  to  accomplish.  Finding 
him,  however,  immovable,  the  emperor  ob¬ 
served,  with  some  petulancy,  “  Talleyrand 
is  playing  here  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.” 

In. fine,  the  influence  exercised  by  Tal¬ 
leyrand  was  such,  that  Prussia,  at  length, 
in  order  to  gain  Saxony,  offered  to  cede  to 
Saxony  all  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Sarre,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  have 
been  given  her  as  a  compensation,  but  which 
pushed  her  frontiers,  in  that  direction,  too 
far  from  her  centre.  M.  de  Talleyrand,, 
however,  declined  to.  accept  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  preferring  to  maintain  the  King  of 
Saxony  with  a  diminished  territory,  to  es¬ 
tablish  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
This  has  been  considered  as  a  serious  error 
on  the  part  of  the  great  diplomatist.  While 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  held  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  Spandau,,the  Germanic  Confede¬ 
ration,  Mayence,  and  Luxembourg,  it  is 
contended  that  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  place  between  the  Sarre  and  the 
Rhine,  at  a  few  days’  march  from  Paris,  a 
small  state  than  a  great  one — a  sovereign 
inoffensive  from  his  weakness,  than  a  power 
of  the  first  order.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser,  it  has  been  asked,  to  have  thrown 
Prussia  on  the  flanks  of  Bohemia,  than 
upon  the  frontier  of  France  }  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  created  more 
rivalry  between  that  power  and  Austria,  by 
multiplying  their  points  of  contact  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  by  removing  her  fiurther  from 
France,  to  have  afiPorded  increased  facilities 
for  a  future  alliance. 

To  all  this,  it  is  answered,  however,  that 
Talleyrand  really  effected  more  by  the 
course  of  negotiation  which  he  pursued. 
He  succeeded,  as  is  admitted,  in  sowing 
division  between  the  allied  powers,  and 
brought  Austria  and  England  to  the  joint 
determination  to  repulse  the  pretensions  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  even  by  force  of  arms, 
if  that  extreme  measure  should  be  necessa- 
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ry.  He  signed,  with  Lord  Castlereagh  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  on  the  6th 
January,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance, 
in  which  the  eventuality  of  a  war  with  the 
other  powers  was  contemplated,  and  he  had 
obliged,  by  his  pertinacity,  Prussia  to  limit 
her  claims  to  a  third  of  Saxony,  and  Russia 
to  give  up  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw. 

The  policy  of  M.  Talleyrand  was,  by 
establishing  an  alliance  within  an  alliance, 
to  separate  permanently  Austria  and  Eng¬ 
land  from  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  to  re¬ 
store  to  France  her  political  importance,  by 
augmenting  her  influence  in  proportion  as 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  coalition 
of  the  four  great  powers.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  accomplishing  this,  when  all  his 
projects  were  scattered  to  the  wind,  and 
Europe,  filled  with  amazement  and  alarm 
by  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus,  and  his 
rapid  march  on  the  French  capital.  The 
moment  this  was  announced  in  Vienna,  the 
sovereigns  and  their  representatives  assem¬ 
bled  ;  all  division  disappeared,  absolute 
unanimity  was  restored,  and  Napoleon  was 
denounced  as  under  the  ban  of  all  Europe. 

The  session  of  the  Congress  was  a  period 
of  universal  festivity  at  Vienna.  Scenes  of 
such  magnificence  and  splendor  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  The  theatrical  perfor¬ 
mances,  the  masked  balls,  at  which  crowned 
beads  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the 
crowd,  laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  cere¬ 
monial  restraints  which  separate  sovereigns 
from  the  herd  of  mankind,  the  singularity 
of  the  costumes,  and  the  variety  of  man¬ 
ners,  created  at  Vienna  a  species  of  en¬ 
chantment.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  uttered  the  well  known 
mot,  “  the  Congress  dances  but  doesn’t 
walk.”  During  these  festivities,  Talley¬ 
rand  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Louis  XVI II.,  and  often  gratified  the 
love  of  anecdote  and  personal  gossip  which 
distinguished  that  monarch,  by  passing  be¬ 
fore  him  in  review,  all  the  political  person¬ 
ages  who  figured  in  these  scenes,  and  nar¬ 
rating  the  gallantries  of  the  masked  balls. 
In  one  of  these  secret  dispatches,  designed 
only  for  the  royal  eye,  the  diplomate  de¬ 
scribes,  with  infinite  humor,  the  mysticism 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  ^ees  in 
the  cabinet  of  Madame  Krudener,  the 
bonnes  fortunes  of  M.  Metternich,  and  the 
amours  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  At  one  of 
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the  most  brilliant  of  these  balls,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  King  of  Prussia  allured  from 
room  to  room  by  a  black  domino  ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  in  a  Hungarian  costume, 
with  a  flowing  pelisse  ;  King  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel, 
which  he  wore  with  distinction  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Napoleon.  The  colossal  figure  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg  was  ill-disguised 
in  a  domino  resplendent  with  gold ;  his 
Majesty  was  flirting  with  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenbergf  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  was  disguised  as  a  grisette. 
The  King  of  Denmark  and  Prince  Metter¬ 
nich  chatted  in  the  embrasure  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  wrapped  in  magnificent  dominos.  But 
it  was  Eugene  Beauharnois  that  more  espe¬ 
cially  fixed  Talleyrand’s  attention,  who 
employed  special-  agents  to  watch  and  re¬ 
port  his  movements.  The  earnest  and 
frequent  conferences  during  the  evening, 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
were  a  source  of  lively  disquietude  to  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Louis,  and  were  duly 
reported  by  him  to  his  sovereign. 

Talleyrand  said  nothing  about  his  own 
costume  on  these  occasions,  which  drew 
from  Louis  XVIII.  the  sarcasm,  “  M.  de 
Talleyrand  n’a  oublie  qu’une  seule  chose, 
c’est  de  nous  faire  savoir  quel  etait  son  cos¬ 
tume  k  lui,  car  il  en  a  de  rechange.”* 

Murat  had  still  contrived  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and,  in  fact,  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Congress.  Talleyrand 
directed  all  the  efforts  of  his  genius  to 
bring  the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
depose  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
With  this  view,  he  had  a  long  secret  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which, 
though  long  denied,  has  now  ceased  to  be 
disputed.  In  this  conversation,  Talleyrand 
earnestly  entreated  the  Czar  to  consent  to  a 
declaration  against  Murat,  promising  him 
in  return  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  his 
views  upon  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
The  Emperor,  at  last,  was  induced  to  give 
a  sort  of  general  compliance.  Armed  with 
this,  Talleyrand  next  made  overtures  to 
Prince  Metternich,  but  was  immediately 
met  by  the  answer,  that  the  Emperor  (ff 
Austria  was  already  connected  with  Murat 
by  treaties,  and  that  any  declaration 
against  him  might  be  attended  with  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  embarrass  the  court 

*  “  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  forgotten  only  one  thing, 
that  is,  to  tell  us  what  character  he  appeared  in  him¬ 
self,  for  he  is  well  provided  w'ith  changes  of  cos¬ 
tume.” 
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of  Vienna,  and  compel  it  to  send  into  Italy 
troops  which  might  be  wanted  in  other 
quarters.  M.  de  Talleyrand  next  addressed 
himself  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  saying,  that 
bethought  a  frank  and  unanimous  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against 
Murat,  would  render  any  recourse  to  arms 
unnecessary.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  at  that  moment  had  succeeded  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  Congress,  answered, 

that  England  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  on  the  same 
head.” 

As  we  have  said,  Talleyrand  found  his 
projects  for  the  final  territorial  settlement 
of  Europe,  in  its  relations  with  France, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  foiled  by  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  as  the  plenipotentiary  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Louis  XVIII., 
to  give  his  immediate  and  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assent  to  all  the  measures  and  de¬ 
clarations  directed  against  Napoleon,  and 
even  to  draw  up  some  of  these  documents 
with  his  own  hand.  It  is*  true,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  Napoleon,  personally, 
was  carefully  separated  from  France  as  a 
nation  ;  and  those  French  subjects  who 
shared  in  these  hostile  proceedings,  by  this 
reservation,  intended  to  escape  the  false 
position  of  waging  war  against  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  has  not,  however,  protected 
Talleyrand  from  severe  censure  among  his 
countrymen  for  the  part  he  played  on  this 
occasion. 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  have  combined  as 
they  did  to  crush  him,  and  that  Talley¬ 
rand’s  participation  in  the  measures  which 
resulted  in  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo, 
had  no  real  effect  in  promoting  or  accele¬ 
rating  that  disaster  to  the  French  arms, 
yet  all  the  French  authorities  of  eminence, 
even  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the 
most  favorable  view  of  his  character,  de¬ 
plore  his  share  in  these  transactions.  They 
cannot  see  how,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
Frenchman  can  be  exculpated  from  aiding 
to  bring  about  an  invasion  of  France  by 
foreign  hosts.  “  There  are  sentiments,” 
says  Mignet,  “  which  are  above  all  ques¬ 
tion  ;  there  arc  principles  which  are  above 
all  rights,  and  more  real  than  all  systems. 
The  sentiment  which  awakens  the  love  of 
our  country,  the  principle  which  forbids  us 
to  provoke  against  it  foreign  arms,  are 
among  these.  The  independence  of  the 


country  is  an  object  paramount  above  the 
powers  of  government  or  the  interests  of 
parties.  Neither  the  grievance  of  exile, 
nor  the  ardor  of  convictions,  nor  the  force 
of  attachments,  nor  the  bitterness  of  ha¬ 
tred,  can  justify  us  in  neglecting  this  first 
of  duties.  To  separate  our  country  from 
the  government  which  rules  it,  to  say  that 
we  attack  the  one  to  deliver  the  other,  is 
no  excuse.  These  subtle  distinctions  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  states.  A  nation  which  has 
not  the  right  to  choose  its  government,  has 
no  longer  independence.  Besides,  can  we 
always  be  certain,  that  the  war  which  is  di¬ 
rected  against  the  government  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  will  not  be  turned  against  its  territory, 
and  after  having  attacked  its  freedom  of 
choice,  will  not  turn  itself  against  its  great¬ 
ness  ^  The  wounds  that  we  thus  inflict  on 
the  country  are  deep,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  they  will  not  be  mortal.” 

It  is  contended  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
favor,  that  Talleyrand  had  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  allied  powers  would  again  take 
the  field  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  re¬ 
place  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  government.  He 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  obtain  for  France 
stronger  and  more  numerous  guarantees  for 
her  liberties.  He  wrote  frankly  and  bold¬ 
ly  to  Louis  XVIII.  from  Vienna,  demon¬ 
strating  all  the  errors  and  all  the  faults  of 
the  government  of  the  Restoration  in  1814, 
such  as  relinquishing  the  national  cockade 
(the  tricolor) ;  the  unwise  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  the  securities  offered  by  the  char¬ 
ter  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  constitutional 
party  from  all  public  functions  which  were 
conferred,  almost  without  an  exception,  on 
Royalists;  the  ignorance  and  mal-adresse 
shown  in  subjecting  the  country  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  administration  of  men  who,  having 
grown  up  as  emigrants,  were  strangers  to  the 
ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and 
who  therefore  spread  alarm  among  estab¬ 
lished  interests,  and  excited  universal  ha¬ 
tred  ;  and  above  all,  he  blamed  the  system 
of  governing  without  an  accordant  and  re* 
sponsible  ministry. 

When  he  returned  from  Vienna  and 
joined  the  King  at  Mons,  after  the  cata¬ 
strophe  at  Waterloo,  he  acted  in  conformity 
with  these  principles.  The  estimation  in 
which  his  services,  not  to  France  only,  but  to 
Europe,  were  held  at  that  moment,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  manifested  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  afi&rmed  that  his  Majesty  stood 
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in  absolute  need  of  “  a  counsellor  of  en¬ 
lightened  understanding  and  practical  capa¬ 
city;  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  only  person  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  difl&cult  portion  in  which 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  placed  in  regard 
to  Fi  ance ;  that  without  presuming  to  name 
to  his  Majesty  those  whom  he  ought  to  take 
into  his  council,  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
to  his  Majesty’s  interests,  that  he  should 
remove  from  around  him  advisers  who  were 
viewed  with  aversion  by  the  French  people.” 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the 
ultra-Royalists,  countenanced  and  fostered 
by  the  Count  d’Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X. ) ,  directed  against  Talleyrand  personally, 
and  the  hostile  feeling  which  his  diploma¬ 
tic  proceedings  at  Vienna  had  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  against 
him,  the  good  sense  of  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  powers,  united  with  the  sheer 
necessity  of  the  restoration,  restored  him  to 
the  head  of  affairs. 

'  At  this  time,  Fouch6,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  police,  kept  up  a  secret  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
sent  an  agent  to  the  head-quarters  with  a 
letter,  containing  assurances,  that  although 
the  army  was  discontented,  and  the  cham¬ 
bers  hostile,  yot,  if  the  charter  were  re¬ 
established,  and  accompanied  by  eonstitu- 
tional  guarantees,  all  would  bo  prepared 
for  the  entrance  of  the  king  at  the  end  of 
three  days.  The  duke,  on  receiving  this, 
handed  it  to  Tulleyrand,  who  happened 
then  to  be  with  him.  The  latter  replied 
verbally  to  the  messenger — “  Let  all  ap¬ 
prehensions  be  appeased  ;  we  have  already 
decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  course  re¬ 
commended  ;  we  are  here  ready  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  it ;  this  is  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
ambassador  from  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  this 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  ambassador  from 
the  Emperor  Russia;  and  I,  Prince  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  am  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  Louis 
XVIII.” 

The  high  position  assigned  to  Talleyrand 
in  the  royal  councils,  was  displeasing  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  on  more  than  one 
account.  He  had  frustrated  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Czar  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  His  old  predilection  in  favor  of 
the  English  alliance  was  now  become  so 
manifest,  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  his  policy,  and  a  significancy  to  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  highest  post  in  the  French 
cabinet.  This  was  a  source  of  further  dis¬ 
content  to  his  imperial  majesty.  Moreover, 
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the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies,  and  the  result  of  the  day  of  Water¬ 
loo  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  an  almost  omnipotent  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  restored  monarch.  It  was 
this  voice,  as  we  have  observed,  which  rais¬ 
ed  Talleyrand  to  the  head  of  affairs,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  king’s  brother,  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.  This  pre¬ 
dominance  of  English  influence  was  another 
source  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  two 
emperors.  They  were  therefore  hastening 
to  Paris,  at  the  moment  we  now  refer  to, 
and  were  met  at  Nanci  by  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  escorted  only  by  a  few  squadrons  of 
light  cavalry.  The  cautious  diplomatist 
expressed  his  surprise  that  their  majesties 
would  expose  their  persons,  in  a  hostile 
country,  under  such  circumstances.  Alex¬ 
ander  replied — “  We  are  going  in  all  haste 
to  Paris.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  that  is 
going  on  there  ;  and  the  little  that  we  do 
know  does  not  please  us.”  On  these  ac¬ 
counts,  the  tact  of  Talleyrand,  which  never 
failed,  even  in  circumstances  of  much  great¬ 
er  difficulty,  at  once  suggested  the  necessity 
of  propitiating  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  cabinet.  However 
decided  his  leaning  might  be  towards  an 
alliance  with  England,  he  could  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Russian  forces 
had  already  covered  part  of  the  territory 
of  France,  and  that  they  would  be  daily 
augmented  in  number.  He  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  introduce  into  the  cabinet  two 
statesmen,  who  must  be,  personally,  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Czar.  To  M.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  who,  although  he  had  entered  the 
service  of  Russia,  was  a  native  of  Corsica, 
and  therefore  a  subject  of  France,  he  of¬ 
fered  the  portfolio  of  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  also 
loved  and  respected  by  Alexander,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  household, 
in  the  place  of  M.  de  Blacas,  an  ultra- 
Royalist,  who  had  resigned. 

This  artful  policy,  however,  could  not  be 
carried  into  practical  effect,  without  much 
caution  and  circumspection.  After  all  the 
recent  humiliations  suffered  by  the  French 
arms,  and  with  the  recollection  of  Moscow 
still  vivid  in  the  public  mind,  to  instal  a 
Russian  general  in  the  hotel  of  the  Minister 
of  the  interior,  and  to  place  under  his  au¬ 
thority  the  whole  domestic  government  of 
the  country,  was  a  proceeding  which  could 
not  be  attempted  without  some  danger. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  provide  another 
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occupant,  ad  interim^  for  the  ministry  de¬ 
signed  for  M.  Pozzo,  and  an  opportunity  of 
executing  his  purpose  was  not  slow  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself. 

M.  Pasquier,  now  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was,  so  early  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  we  refer  to,  a  person  of  high  political 
consideration.  He  came  from  Paris  to  the 
chateau  of  Arnouville,  where  Louis  XVIII. 
was  waiting,  preparatory  to  his  entry  into 
the  capital,  to  offer  his  advice  against  any 
violent  reactionary  measures,  and  in  favor 
of  a  prudent  deference  to  public  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  As  he  was  leaving 
the  royal  chamber,  Talleyrand  followed 
him,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  con¬ 
versation.  “  I  will  take  you  in  my  car¬ 
riage,  M.  Pasquier,”  said  he,  “  1  wish  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you.  I  am 
going  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  make 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  formation  of 
the  cabinet,  and  for  the  public  entry  of  the 
king  into  the  capital.  1  reckon  upon  you 
as  one  of  the  cabinet.  You  shall  choose 
your  office.  Our  principles  are — unity  of 
political  views — the  most  honorable  peace  i 
which  can  be  effected — the  evacuation  of 
the  French  territory  by  the  allied  armies, 
giving  them  an  indemnity — no  reaction — 
no  other  reference  to  the  past,  except  to 
allow  the  regulated  course  of  justice  with 
regard  to  the  most  prominent  actors  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hundred  Days.  I  must  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  you  that  Fouch6  is  to  enter  the 
cabinet.  He  is  necessary.” 

M.  Pasquier  answered,  “  I  know  the  ser¬ 
vices  that  Fouche  has  rendered,  and  the 
motives  of  gratitude  which  the  Royalists 
must  feel  towards  him,  for  all  that  has 
passed  within  the  last  three  months  ;  but 
never  forget  that  he,  whose  office  it  is  to 
watch  others,  will  require  to  be  most  care¬ 
fully  watched  himself.” 

Talleyrand  replied,  “  The  matter  is 
settled.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
made  a  formal  demand  to  that  efiect  to  the 
king,  and  we  cannot  now  retrace  our  steps. 
But  for  yourself ;  choose  your  office ;  you 
are  indispensable  for  us,  and  the  king  de- 
sii^s  your  services.” 

M.  Pasquier  named  the  Ministry  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

“  Very  well,”  promptly  replied  Talley¬ 
rand,  “  it  is  agreed  ;  but  it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  for  the  present  you  should  fill  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  also.” 

M.  Pasquier  remonstrated  at  the  double 
responsibility,  especially  at  a  moment  so 


critical,  with  the  provinces  in  a  state  so 
unsettled.  ^ 

“You  will  not  long  have  the  trouble,” 
answered  Talleyrand.  “  I  will  only  ask 
you  to  remain  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  whom  1  want  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  conference  ;  for  we  must  make  some 
concession  to  him.” 

The  same  evening  the  ministry  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  counsels  of 
Talleyrand,  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
over  the  mind  and  conduct  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
in  spite  of  the  aversion  with  which  that 
monarch  regarded  him,  are  now  matter  of 
history.  The  proclamation  of  Cambria,  in 
which  the  faults  of  1814  were  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  pledges  given  to  repair  them, 
was  of  his  dictation.  He  suggested  also 
the  ordonnance  issued  the  same  day,  in 
which  the  charter  was  liberalized  ;  the  age 
at  which  a  candidate  became  eligible  to  the 
representative  chamber  was  reduced  from 
forty  to  twenty-five ;  the  number  of  depu¬ 
ties,  previously  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  was  increased  to  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five ;  the  initiative  of  laws  was 
conceded  to  the  chamber,  which  before  was 
confined  to  the  crown  ;  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  were  admitted  to  the 
Electoral  Colleges,  and  the  age,  qualifying 
an  elector  to  vote,  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
one.  While  he  thus  gave  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  character  to  the  representative  cham¬ 
ber,  he  required  that  the  peerage  should  be 
hereditary,  with  the  view  of  securing  more 
effectually  its  independence. 

But  this  revival  of  the  liberal  spirit,  and 
the  concession  of  the  ideas  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  were  not  destined  to  be  permanent. 
Louis  XV III.  had  not  long  resumed  his 
place  on  the  throne,  when  the  party  of  the 
emigration  threw  off  their  temporary  dis¬ 
guise  of  moderation  and  compromise.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  was  also  decided  in  his  estimate  of 
the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
foreign  powers,  which  had  now,  for  a  second 
time,  cantoned  their  troops  in  the  capital, 
planted  their  cannon  on  the  quays'  and 
bridges,  and  bivouacked  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  They  professed  to  have  come, 
not  to  make  war  on  France  or  its  people, 
but  to  expel  the  military  dictator  who  was 
placed  over  the  country  by  the  army.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  these  promises 
were  broken,  and  these  generous  professions 
forgotten.  The  works  of  art  were  taken 
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out  of  the  Louvre,  and  sent  back  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  had  been  obtained 
by  former  conquests.  It  was  demanded  by 
a  diplomatic  note,  dated  20th  September, 
1815,  that  the  territory,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  the  preceding  year,  should 
be  now  surrendered ;  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  should  resume  the  territory 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Belgium ;  that 
Savoy  should  be  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia;  that  France  should  surrender 
the  forts  of  Conde,  Philippeville,  Marien- 
burg,  Givet,  Charleroi,  Sanelouis,  and  Lan¬ 
dau;  that  the  fortifications  of'Huningen 
should  be  razed  ;  that  France  should  pay  a 
contribution  of  thirty-two  millions  sterling, 
of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  forts  in  the  territory 
lying  adjacent  to  the  French  frontiers ; 
that,  moreover,  she  should  pay  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  various  wars  of  invasion 
she  had  carried  on  in  Europe  since  the 
Revolution ;  and,  finally,  that  a  foreign 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  should 
occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

M.  Talleyrand  remonstrated  in  the  most 
indignant  spirit  against  these  conditions, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  oppressive  and 
insulting — an  unworthy  abuse  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  measures,  in  which  the  king 
and  his  friends  were  induced  to  accept  the 
aid  of  the  allies,  and  in  which  Talleyrand 
himself  co-operated,  on  the  faith  of  the 
assurance,  that  the  war  was  against  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  not  against  France.  He  de¬ 
nounced  such  proposals,  therefore,  as  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
allies — as  an  act  of  unparalleled  and  un¬ 
justifiable  oppression  towards  France — an 
unworthy  and  unwise  manifestation  of  a 
vindictive  spirit  on  the  part  of  Europe.  In 
his  diplomatic  note  of  the  21st  September, 
he  demonstrated,  that  such  terms  could 
only  be  imposed  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
conquest,  and  that  these  rights,  by  the 
confession  of  the  allies  themselves,  had  no 
existence  in  the  present  case.  “  Conquest,” 
said  Talleyrand,  “  can  only  be  made  where 
war  has  been  waged  against  the  possessor  of 
a  territory — that  is  to  say,  over  its  sove¬ 
reign,  the  right  of  possession  and  sovereignty 
being  identical.  But  when  war  is  waged 
against  one  who  has  unlawfully  usurped  a 
throne,  with  the  view  of  restoring  this 
country  to  its  legitimate  sovereign,  there 
can  be  no  conquest — there  is  only  the  resto¬ 
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ration  of  the  territory  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Now,  the  allied  powers  treated  the  late 
enterprise  of  Bonaparte  as  an  act  of  usur¬ 
pation,  and  regarded  Louis  XVIII.  as  the 
real  sovereign  of  France.  They  have  made 
war  in  support  of  his  rights,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  bound  to  respect  them.  They 
have  recognised  this  obligation  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  which  they  issued  on  the  13th,  and 
the  treaty  which  they  signed  on  the  25th 
March,  in  which  they  have  recognised  Louis 
XVIII.  as  an  ally, leagued  with  them  against 
a  common  enemy.  If  conquest  be  inadmis¬ 
sible  against  a  friendly  power,  it  is  d  fortiori 
impossible  against  an  allied  sovereign.” 

“  We  live,”  added  Talleyrand,  “at  an 
epoch,  when,  more  than  at  any  'former 
period,  it  is  important  to  confirm  the  world 
in  its  confidence  in  the  word  of  kings.  The 
sacrifices  now  demanded  from  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  would  weaken  that  faith, 
after  the  declaration  in  which  the  allied 
powers  announced  that  they  took  arms  only 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents  ;  after 
the  treaty,  in  which  they  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain,  in  their  full  integrity, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
May,  1 814,which  cannot  be  maintained  if  the 
integrity  of  the  French  territory  is  violated; 
and  after  the  proclamations  of  their  gene¬ 
rals-in-chief,  in  which  the  like  assurances 
are  given.” 

He  entreated  them  to  reflect  that  France 
would  never  cease  to  seek  the  recovery  of 
that  of  which  she  must  always  believe  her¬ 
self  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  that 
she  would  impute  as  a  crime  to  Louis 
XVIII.  those  cessions  of  territory  which 
would  be  regarded  as  the  price  paid  by  him 
for  foreign  aid  ;  that  they  would  operate  as 
a  continual  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  ;  and 
finally,  that  they  would  destroy  that  Euro¬ 
pean  equilibrium,  to  establish  which  had 
cost  so  many  efforts,  by  the  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  France  ought  to  possess,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  which  could  not  then  be  denied, 
since  it  had  been  admitted  in  the  territorial 
arrangements  made  the  year  before. 

This  appeal  to  the  public  law  of  Europe 
and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  well  as  to 
considerations  of  high  policy,  availed  no¬ 
thing  against  the  excited  passions,  and  the 
irrepressible  thirst  for  vengeance  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  moment.  In  1814,  the  claims 
and  remonstrances  of  Talleyrand  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
opposition  and  personal  hostility  of  that 
sovereign  were,  however,  now  raised  to  a 
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high  pitch  by  the  success  of  Talleyrand  in 
thwarting  his  ambitious  designs  at  Vienna, 
and  still  more  at  the  Treaty  of  the  5th 
January,  concocted  by  Talleyrand  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  against 
Russia  and  Prussia. 

Four  days  after  receiving  the  note,  de¬ 
claring  the  demands  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  three  days  after  he  had  sent  the  answer 
above  quoted,  Talleyrand  resigned.  He 
was  driven  from  office  by  the  intemperate 
excesses  of  the  party  of  the  Restoration, 
and  the  unbridled  exactions  of  the  invading 
powers.  He  quitted  the  government  be¬ 
cause,  instead  of  enlarging  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  gave  way 
to  an  immoderate  spirit  of  reaction ;  be¬ 
cause,  instead  of  maintaining  the  integrity  1 
of  France,  as  settled  in  1814,  it  permitted 
unresistingly  its  dismemberment ;  because, 
instead  of  delivering  the  country  from  the 
presence  of  the  invader,  a  permanent  for¬ 
eign  garrison  was  established  in  it.  He 
quitted  power,  in  a  word,  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  promote  the  violence  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  party,  nor  to  sign 
treaties  which  he  regarded  as  an  humilia¬ 
tion  to  his  country.  He  resigned  office  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1815,  two  months 
before  the  final  signature  and  ratification  of 
a  treaty  which  cost  France  eighty  millions 
sterling,  and  deprived  her  of  more  territory 
than  she  had  gained  in  1814. 

The  last  interview  of  Louis  XVIII.  with 
Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues,  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  is  too  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  to  be 
omitted  here.  When  Talleyrand  perceived 
in  the  manner  of  the  king,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  within  the  chateau,  that  a  secret  in¬ 
trigue  was  in  progress,  directed  against  him, 
in  the  royal  cabinet,  he  decided  at  once 
that  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
With  this  view,  he  caused  a  new  diplomatic 
note,  and  ultimatum^  to  be  prepared  by  his 
secretary,  M.  Labernardiere,  designed  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  allied  powers,  in  case  it  should  receive 
the  royal  sanction.  He  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  principal  ministers,  his 
colleagues,  with  this  note  to  the  king.  Af¬ 
ter  the  note  had  been  read  by  Talleyrand, 
Louis  XVIII. ,  without  commenting  upon  it, 
much  less  proceeding  to  correct  or  alter  it, 
as  was  his  invariable  habit,  commenced  a 
general  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
allied  powers.  He  observed  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  disuniting  the 


four  powers,  now  more  closely  allied  than 
ever,  and  that  no  resource  remained  but  to 
have  recourse  to  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  “  Are  you,  then, 
gentlemen,”  continued  the  king,  “  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  adopt  such  a  course  with  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  favorable  result  ?”  Talleyrand, 
easily  perceiving  the  drift  of  this  question, 
answered  without  hesitation,  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  colleagues  were  personally 
agreeable  to  the  Czar,  and  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  that  proposed  by  his  majesty 
would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties  on 
their  parts.  This  answer  seemed  to  give 
great  relief  to  the  king,  who  did  not  dis¬ 
semble  his  satisfaction,  and  added — 

“  I  can  easily  believe,  gentlemen,  what 
you  tell  me.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
not  concealed  from  me  the  fact,  that  if  I 
had  intrusted  the  direction  of  my  govern¬ 
ment  to  other  hands,  the  most  favorable 
conditions  would  have  been  granted  to  me, 
and  that  he  would  himself  have  protected 
the  interests  of  France  in  the  councils  of 
the  allies,  especially  against  the  exactions 
of  Prussia,  which  was  most  pressing  in  her 
demands.” 

“  In  that  case,”  Talleyrand  promptly 
answered,  “  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  al¬ 
low  me  to  withdraw  from  your  councils, 
that  your  majesty  may  be  free  to  place  your 
confidence  in  more  worthy  hands.” 

The  Duke  de  Dalberg  and  Baron  Louis 
also  tendered  their  resignations. 

The  King  resumed — “  You  see  how  I 
am  constrained  by  circumstances.  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal.  You  are  all  free  from 
blame,  and  nothing  prevents  you  from  re¬ 
maining  unmolested  in  Paris.” 

The  indignation  of  Talleyrand  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  an  unusual  pitch  by  the  last  ex¬ 
pression,  proceeding  from  one  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  personal  zeal  and  abilities  to 
the  throne  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  globe.  He  replied  with  a  warmth 
which  seldom  marked  his  words  or  ges¬ 
tures — 

“  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  render 
your  majesty  such  services  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  and  I  know  not  what  should 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Paris. 
I  will  remain  here,  and  shall  be  only  too 
happy  if  your  majesty’s  advisers  may  not 
follow  a  course  which  may  compromise  your 
dynasty,  and  peril  the  country.” 

The  king  affected  not  to  attend  to  these 
words,  and  uttering  some  common-places 
of  royal  courtesy,  brought  the  audience  to 
a  close. 
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On  leaving  the  king,  Talleyrand,  highly 
excited,  observed  aloud  to  his  colleagues — 

‘‘We  have  been  tricked.  The  intrigue 
Jbas  long  been  planned.” 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  was  a 
source  of  infinite  relief  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who,  notwithstanding  all  he  owed  to  the 
great  diplomatist,  never  could  conquer  his 
antipathy  towards  him.  The  continual 
presence  and  predominant  influence  of  an 
understanding  so  superior  was  more  than 
Louis  could  endure.  He  complained,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  of 
the  sway  which  Talleyrand  exercised,  ren¬ 
dered  only  more  intolerable  by  the  perfect 
courtesy  of  manner  and  respectful  deference 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  king 
complained  that  the  minister  had  a  way  of 
tendering  advice  which  gave  it  the  effect 
of  command.  He  would  place  a  report  or 
an  ordonnance  on  the  table  before  Louis, 
and  would  merely  say  to  him — “  I  assure 
your  majesty  that  this  is  quite  indispensa¬ 
ble.” 

The  king  signed,  but  champed  the  bit. 
One  day  being  unable  to  repress  his  vexa¬ 
tion  at  his  ascendency,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
favorites — 

■“  M.  Talleyrand  has  hitherto  had  all 
the  tricks,  but  I  have  reserved  my  trumps 
for  him.” 

When  the  opportunity  occurred,  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  lost  no  time  in  playing  his  trumps,  I 
and  winning  the  trick. 

On  his  retirement,  besides  receiving  an 
autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  the  king  for 
his  services,  he  was  appointed  to  the  high¬ 
est  court  dign'ty  not  connected  with  the 
political  administration — that  of  Grand 
Chamberlain,  an  office  which  he  formerly 
held  under  the  empire.  The  salary  of  this 
splendid  sinecure  was  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  equivalent  to  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  This  act  of  justice  was  forced 
upon  Louis  XVIIl.  by  the  Duke  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  Premier. 
The  king  was  strongly  averse  to  it.  The 
minister,  however,  plainly  foreseeing  the 
distrust  and  indignation  whieh  so  signal  an 
act  of  royal  ingratitude  would  excite  at 
home  and  abroad,  declared  to  his  majesty 
that  M.  Talleyrand  could  not  be  dismissed 
like  any  other  minister,  considering  the  vast 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  1814,  and  that  no  less  a  re¬ 
ward  was  due  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  also,  seeing  with  unmixed  regret  the  in¬ 
justice  and  ingratitude  contemplated  to¬ 
wards  one  who  had  been  the  source  of  such 


great  benefits,  interfered  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Talleyrand  reposed  in  the  splendor  of 
his  sinecure,  and  enjoyed,  in  his  magnificent 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  all  the  so¬ 
cial  pleasures  and  high  consideration  with 
which  his  great  reputation,  historic  recol¬ 
lections,  brilliant  wit,  and  ample  wealth, 
surrounded  him.  His  office  was  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  court.  Being  asked  one  day 
in  what  his  functions  consisted,  he  replied, 
smiling — 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  am  privileged  to 
put  on  the  panels  of  my  coach  a  coat  of 
arms,  consisting  of  two  gilt  keys,  crossed 
just  like  his  holiness  the  Pope.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  I  who  have  the  honor  of 
handing  his  shirt  to  his  majesty.  This  is 
an  honor  w’hich  I  only  yield  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  *or  legitimate  sovereigns. 
At  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  1  draw 
the  boots  on  his  majesty,  and  put  on  his 
tunic.  Thus,  you  see,  1  limit  myself  to  the 
royal  toilet.  But  all  this  is  confined  to  the 
coronation,  and  we  shall  not  have  one  under 
this  reign.” 

Although  M.  Talleyrand  thus  spoke  with 
a  tone  of  levity  of  his  functions,  he  never¬ 
theless  adhered  with  singular  tenacity  to 
their  most  minute  observances ;  none  of  his 
prerogatives  were  permitted  to  become  dor¬ 
mant.  He  never  was  absent  from  the  royal 
table,  where  he  assumed  his  seat  of  honor 
behind  the  king’s  chair.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Louis  to  inflict 
on  such  of  his  household  as  did  not  enjoy 
his  personal  favor  an  incessant  series  of 
petty  annoyances,  by  word  and  look.  All 
this  Talleyrand  bore  with  the  imperturbable 
serenity  of  manner  which  characterized  him. 
He  never  forgot  his  position,  or  compro¬ 
mised  his  dignity.  He  loved  to  appear  on 
all  public  occasions  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ceremonials  of  his  office,  as  if  to  throw  into 
oblivion  his  real  disfavor  in  the  chateau ; 
and  it  was  no  small  delight  to  him  to  count 
among  the  persons  subordinate  to  him  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  one  of  the  first  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  chamber,  who  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

When  Talleyrand  would  return  to  his 
hotel,  from  these  state  observances,  he  never 
failed  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  self-con¬ 
trol  he  was  compelled  to  exert.  There  he 
was  the  centre,  round  which  assembled  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
make  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  of 
1  which  he  was  the  founder  and  creator,  the 
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victim  of  his  most  bitter  bori-mots.  As  a 
member  of  the  opposition,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  delivered  only  two  speeches, 
one  against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  against  the  Spanish  war.  These 
produced  an  effect,  which  was  so  much  the 
greater  because  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  he  addressed  the  Chamber.  Talley¬ 
rand,  however,  was  not  a  great  parliamen¬ 
tary  orator.  The  Chamber  was  not  the 
arena  in  which  he  shone.  His  mots  uttered 
in  the  salons  will  be  repeated  when  his  most 
successful  efforts  in  parliament  will  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  revolution  of  July,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  soon  recalled  Talleyrand  from  his 
retirement,  and  brought  him  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  great  stage  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics.  With  his  usual  instinctive 
sagacity,-  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  When  the  events 
which  immediately  preceded  that  cata¬ 
strophe  were  developing  themselves,  the  agi¬ 
tation  on  the  Bourse  was  extreme,  and  spe¬ 
culation  assumed  vast  proportions.  A  coup 
d'etat  had  long  been  expected,  and  financiers 
left  no  effort  untried  to  gain  the  earliest  and 
most  correct  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Chateau.  The  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  great  bankers  besieged  all  the 
avenues  of  the  throne.  The  sacred  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  church  were  not  left  un¬ 
tried,  and  the  gold  of  commerce  was  directed 
to  elicit  the  disclosures  of  the  confessional. 
Those  who  had  the  ear  of  the  ministers 
were  subsidised.  It  has  since  become 
known,  that  in  one  instance  a  great  finan¬ 
cier,  who  had  risen  to  wealth  under  the 
Empire,  and  under  the  Restoration,  had  ac¬ 
tually  executed  articles  of  agreement  before 
a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  francs  for  the 
rough  draft  of  the  intended  oidonnances, 
provided  it  were  delivered  to  him  before 
their  publication.  The  fifty  thousand  francs 
were  actually  paid,  and  the  speculator 
played  with  his  expected  success  for  the 
fall.  Rothschild,  notwithstanding  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  extensive  sources  of  information, 
was  mistaken,  and  operated  for  the  rise,  at 
the  moment  when  the  country  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution.  The  Cabinet  was,  in 
reality,  divided,  and  Rothschild  rested  his 
faith  on  the  minority.  Although  the  minis¬ 
ters  were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  ordonnances,  and  as  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  issue  them,  they  were  divided  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  measure  should  be 
executed,  and  Rothschild  acted  on  the  faith 
of  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought 


to  be  postponed  for  several  weeks.  On  the 
night  of  the  25th  July,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  whose  fortune 
was  largely  involved  in  the  funds,  and  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
be  had  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  to  seek  an  au¬ 
dience  of  the  King,  to  confer  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  apprehensions  entertained 
by  England,  to  which  proceeding  he  had 
been,  doubtless,  prompted  by  the  English 
embassy,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  British 
Cabinet,  he  had  the  confidence.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  see  his  Majesty.  The  fami¬ 
liars  of  the  Chateau  managed  matters  so, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  with¬ 
out  the  audience  which  he  sought,  and, 
from  what  he  had  observed,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  crisis  was  imminent.  Jouez 
a  la  baisse,”  said  he  to  his  friend — “  on  le 
pent.’’  His  friend  did  so,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  in¬ 
terest  the  retired  minister  and  diplomate, 
and  the  chief  actor  in  all  the  great  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  last  half  century,  observed  the 
progress  of  the  “  emeutes”  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty,  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  w  hich,  in  1790,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  1814^15,  he  had  so  great 
a  share.  On  the  day  of  the  29th  July,  after 
the  troops  of  the  line  had  manifested  their 
indisposition  to  Are  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Swiss  mercenaries  had  been  repulsed  in 
the  courts  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  a  general  retrograde  movement, 
marked  by  much  disorder,  took  place,  and 
the  armed  force  retreated,  pell-mell,  through 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli,  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  called  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  towards  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Barriere  de  PEtoile.  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  in  his  salon,  in  which  formerly  sate 
the  allied  sovereigns,  listened  to  the  con¬ 
fused  noise.  His  valet,  impelled  by  irresis¬ 
tible  curiosity,  ventured  to  open  one  of  the 
double  casements  which  look  upon  the 
Place  and  the  garden.  “  My  God,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Reiser  !*’  exclaimed  his  more  cautious 
master,  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
sumptuous  apartment,  “  what  are  you 
about } — are  you  going  to  expose  the  hotel 
to  be  pillaged  ?”  “  Fear  nothing,”  res¬ 

ponded  M.  Reiser,  “  the  troops  are  in  full 
retreat,  but  are  not  pursued  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.”  “  Indeed  !”  observed  Talleyrand, 
with  a  contemplative  air  ;  and  walking 
slowly  to  the  magnificent  time-piece,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ornaments  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  he  paused,  and  added  in  a  solemn 
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tone,  “  Take  a  note,  that  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1830,  at  five  minutes  past  twelve,  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign 
in  France.” 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Three  Days 
Talleyrand  took  no  share.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Talleyrand  was  no  tribune.  Had 
sovereigns  been  parties  to  the  affray,  he 
would  have  been  called  to  take  a  prominent 
part.  But,  as  matters  stood,  he  was  hostile 
to  the  dynasty,  and  unsuited  to  the  popu¬ 
lace.  When,  however,  soon  afterwards,  the 
throne,  vacated  by  the  unfortunate  Charles 
X.,  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that 
personage  would  not  venture  to  act  in  so 
important  a  matter  without  the  counsel  of 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Florentin.  On  the  31st 
July,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  de¬ 
putation  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pre¬ 
sented  itself  at  the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Se¬ 
bastian!,  on  its  arrival,  entered  the  cabinet 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  informed  him 
of  its  arrival.  The  moment  was  critical, 
and  even  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  inspire  him  with 
sufficient  self-reliance  to  prompt  him  to  an 
independent  decision  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  A  crown  was  proffered  to  him 
and  his  posterity,  a  gift  not  to  be  lightly  re¬ 
jected.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  the 
Tenth,  the  direct  descendant  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  line  of  kings,  the  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  was  still 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Paris,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  devoted  to  his  or 
ders.  This  sovereign,  the  crown  torn  from 
whose  head  was  now  offered  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was,  moreover,  the  near  relative, 
the  kind  friend,  and  even  the  benefactor  of 
the  duke.  The  duchess,  a  conscientious 
and  amiable  lady,  recoiled  with  undissem 
bled  pain  and  disgust  from  what  appeared 
an  act  of  baseness  and  ingratitude  ;  not  to 
mention  the  danger  attending  it,  in  the  con 
tingency  of  any  reaction  or  relaxation  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  which  had  obtained 
a  momentary  success.  The  difficulty  of  the 
duke,  amidst  these  conflicting  considera 
tions,  was  extreme.  The  inconveniences 
of  a  premature  acceptance  of  the  crown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  hazard  of  letting  it 
slip  from  his  brows  by  a  formal  refusal  on 
the  other  hand,  cruelly  embarrassed  him 
Being,  however, urgently  pressed  by  the  de 
putation,  he  solicited  a  few  minutes’  delay 
that  he  might  obtain  counsel  in  so  important 
an  emergency,  and  w'ithdrew  with  M.  Se 
bastiani  to  his  cabinet.  Shut  up  there,  the 


duchess  trembling  with  apprehension  at  his 
side,  as  well  as  Madame  Adelaide,  his  sister, 
who  had  already,  under  the  same  roof,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  drama  of  the  great  Revolution, 
he  decided  on  taking  the  counsel  of  the 
safest  and  most  sagacious  living  adviser. 
With  this  purpose  he  despatched  M.  Sebas¬ 
tian!  to  the  Rue  St.  Florentin  with  a  verbal 
mission,  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  the  great 
diplomate.  When  M.  Sebastian!  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  he  was  instantly  ushered  into  the 
dressing-room  of  Talleyrand,  who  was  then 
at  his  toilet.  His  valet  being  dismissed, 
and  the  object  of  his  visit  being  briefly  stated 
by  the  envoy  from  the  Palais  Royal,  Talley¬ 
rand  paused  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of 
meditation,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
when  he  raised  his  eye  to  the  messenger, 
with  his  usual  apathetic  manner,  and  said, 
“  Qu’il  accepte.” 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
eans  re-appeared  from  his  cabinet  in  the 
salon,  where  the  deputation  waited,  and 
with  promptitude  of  manner,  and  an  air  of 
decision,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  France. 

The  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  on  the  spot,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  published  in  Paris. 


De  CIuincet’s  Generosity. — “  Soon  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  letter  (on  my  invitation),  Mr.  De 
Cluincey  called  on  me.  I  said,  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  that  he  labored  under  em¬ 
barrassment.  ‘  Then,’  said  he,  ‘  I  will  give  him 
five  hundred  pounds.’  *  Are  you  serious  T  I  said. 
He  replied,  ‘  I  am.’  I  then  inquired,  ‘  Are  you  of 
age  V  He  said,  ‘  I  am.’  I  then  asked,  ‘  Can  you 
afford  it  V  He  answered,  ‘  I  can,’  and  continued, 

‘  I  shall  not  feel  it.’  I  paused.  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  I 
can  know  nothing  of  your  circumstances  but  from 
vour  own  statement,  and  not  doubting  its  accuracy, 

I  am  willing  to  become  an  agent,  in  any  way  you 
prescribe.’  Mr.  De  Cluincey  then  said,  *  I  authorize 
you  to  ask  Mr.  Coleridge  if  he  will  accept  from  a 
gentleman,  who  admires  his  genius,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  but  remember,’  he  continued,  ‘  I 
absolutely  prohibit  you  from  naming  to  him  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived.’  I  remarked :  *  To 
the  latter  part  of  your  injunction,  if  you  require  it, 
I  will  accede ;  but  although  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  welfare,  yet  a  spirit  of  equity  com¬ 
pels  me  to  recommend  you  in  the  first  instance,  to 
present  Mr.  C.  with  a  smaller  sum,  and  which,  if 
you  see  it  right,  you  can  at  any  time  augment* 
Mr.  De  Cluincey  then  replied,  ‘  Three  hundred 
pounds  I  will  give  him,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
making  this  offer  of  mine  to 'Mr.  Coleridge.,’  I  re- 

f)lied,  ‘  I  will.’  I  then  gave  him  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
etter,  requesting  him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
read  it  at  his  leisure.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  De 
Cluincey  enclosed  me  three  hundred  pounds,  when 
I  received  from  Mr.  Coleridge  his  receipt,  which  I 
still  retain.” — Reminiscences  of  S.  T.  Cole^ge, 
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SIR  JAMES  ROSS’S  VOYAGE  TO  THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 


Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  one  of  onr 
colleagues  first  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  subject 
of  Arctic  exploration.  He  has  lived  to  see 
many  of  his  expectations  justified — and  we 
hope  he  may  yet  see  others  of  them  realized. 
During  the  interval,  those  so  long  honored 
with  the  fruits  of  his  hora  subseciva  have 
never  been  inattentive  to  the  progress  of 
that  system  of  discovery  which  owes  so 
much  to  the  suggestions  and  official  encour¬ 
agement  of  that  veteran.  Few  greater 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  ours  than  when,  from 
our  literary  signal-post,  we  can  make  the 
number  of  one  of  those  gallant  vessels,  re¬ 
turning  “  rough  with  many  a  scar”  of  blood¬ 
less  confiict  with  the  floe  and  iceberg,  and 
with  its  log,  one  continuous  record  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty  vanquished  by  courage 
end  intelligence,  and  of  triumphs  unpur¬ 
chased  by  other  human  suffering  than  the 
voluntary  endurance  of  the  wise  and  brave 
in  pursuit  of  noble  ends.  Well  pleased 
have  we  lingered  so  long  within  the  confines 
of  that  Arctic  circle  which  has  been  pene¬ 
trated  by  so  many  expeditions,  and  with 
interest  which  accumulates  by  the  hour  do 
we  watch  for  the  return  of  those  two  ves¬ 
sels  which  are,  perhaps,  even  now  working 
their  southward  course  through  Behring’s 
Straits  into  the  Pacific.  Should  the  hap¬ 
piness  be  yet  allowed  us  of  witnessing  that 
return,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  should  be  moored  henceforth  on 
either  side  of  the  Victory,  floating  monu¬ 
ments  of  what  the  Nelsons  of  discovery  can 
dare  and  do  at  the  call  of  their  country  in 
the  service  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  these 
two  portentous  names,  whatever  be  the  fate 
of  the  vessels  which  own  them,  are  associat¬ 
ed  with  services  as  brilliant  and  discove¬ 
ries  as  striking,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe  antipodean  to  the  region  of  their 
present  employment,  as  any  which  have  yet 
invited  the  notice  of  our  columns.  That 
such  notice  has  not  been  sooner  invited  we 
can  only  ascribe  to  the  fact,  that  between 
the  task  of  collecting  scientific  materials 
and  that  of  arranging  them  for  publication 
— of  overcoming  danger  and  difficulty,  and 
reciting  their  Odyssea  to  the  public — there 
is  all  the  difference  to  men  of  action  and 
enterprise  that  lies  between  catching  a  hare 
and  cooking  it.  We  know  no  other  reason 


why  three  years  should  have  been  suffered 
to  elapse  from  Sir  James  Ross’s  safe  re¬ 
turn  and  the  present  publication,  or  why  no 
authorized  details  of  the  expedition  should 
have  been  made  known,  other  than  were 
sparingly  afforded  in  Sir  W.  Hooker’s  bo¬ 
tanical  work  of  1843.  The  purely  scienti¬ 
fic  results  have  doubtless  meanwhile  been 
privately  accessible  to  those  who  could 
turn  them  to  account.  They  have,  we  may 
be  sure,  occupied  the  attention  of  Gauss 
!  and  Humboldt  and  Sabine.  They  may 
have  supplied  new  elements  for  those  won¬ 
drous  calculations  which  enable  the  former 
from  his  study  at  Berlin  to  prick  off  on  the 
map,  to  a  near  approximation  at  least,  the 
place  of  the  magnetic  pole ;  they  have 
probably  suggested  paragraphs  for  a  new 
volume  or  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Cosmos.” 
To  guide  the  investigations,  to  correct  the 
conclusions  of  such  minds  as  these,  is  a  pri¬ 
vilege  of  which  a  British  sailor  may  be 
proud. 

The  more  popular  results  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  such  as  are  appreciable  by  the  mass  of 
the  reading  public,  lie  in  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass.  The  record  is  not  diversified  by  any 
encounter  with  any  southern  counterpart  to 
those  secluded  tribes  of  the  human  family 
who  burrow  in  the  furthest  regions  of  the 
North,  habitable  as  these  regions  are,  and 
civilized  in  comparison  with  the  volcanic 
deserts  of  the  South.  No  northern  ex¬ 
plorer  has,  we  believe,  yet  passed  the  limits 
of  vegetable  life.  Even  on  Melville  Island 
the  lichen  and  the  alga  yet  retain  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Nature.  But  on  the 
ice-clad  peaks  of  the  land  discovered  by 
Sir  James  Ross  not  the  minutest  trace  of  a 
cryptogamous  plant  is  discernible,  and  the 
ocean  which  freezes  to  their  base,  is  equally 
barren  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Some  fea¬ 
tures,  however,  of  the  Antarctic  region  have 
a  character  of  far  greater  sublimity  than 
attaches  to  any  scenery  yet  observed  in  the 
North.  A  continent  of  vast  and,  as  yet, 
unmeasured  extent,  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  is  situated  in  the  71st  degree  of 
south  latitude,  sheathed  in  eternal  ice  from 
where  its  sea-line  gives  harbor  to  the  seal 
and  the  penguin,  to  where  its  summits,  at- 
1  taining  three  or  four  times  the  height  of 
j  Hecla,  like  Hecla  give  vent  to  subterranean 
'  fires ;  extending  at  nearly  ajight  angle  to 
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this  continent  a  precipice  of  ice,  varying 
from  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  and  present¬ 
ing  for  some'  500  miles  an  impervious  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  bowsprits  of 

Those  sons  of  Albion  who,  with  venturous’sails. 
On  distant  oceans  caught  Antarctic  gales:” — 

these  are  in  themselves  objects  which,  how¬ 
ever  briefly  described  or  roughly  sketched, 
must  take  at  once  the  highest  rank  among 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  cite  the  passages  in 
which  these  and  other  memorabilia  of  Sir 
James’s  expedition  are  described,  we  think 
it  advisable  to  give,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a 
measure  of  this  officer’s  performance  by  a 
sketch  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  With 
respect  to  the  Arctic  circle,  this  task  has 
afforded  Sir  John  Barrow  the  materials  of 
a  valuable  volume,  to  which,  perhaps,  some 
additions  might  be  obtained  from  the 
recent  researches  of  the  Society  of  Danish 
Antiquaries  into  the  records  of  early  Scan¬ 
dinavian  navigation.  A  few  lines  may 
suffice  to  convey  all  we  know  of  Antarctic 
discovery  anterior  to  the  period  of  Wilkes, 
D’Urville,  and  Ross.  Many  obvious  causes 
have  contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
governments  and  independent  navigators 
rather  to  the  North  Pole  than  the  South. 
The  dream  of  an  available  passage  to  Ca¬ 
thay  has  been,  like  many  other  visions, 
pregnant  with  practical  results.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  after  these  visions  of  mercantile  ad¬ 
vantage  had  lost  their  influence,  the  official 
directors  of  maritime  enterprise  have  still 
been  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  resolve  the 
geographical  problem  of  the  North-west 
passage,  and  also  to  map  out  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  of  the  great  adjacent  masses  of  land — 
thus  to  finish  off,  as  it  were,  a  work  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  the  days  of 
Baffin  and  Hudson — rather  than  to  break 
up  new  ground  and  seek  for  the  conjectured 
Terra  Australis.  W^ith  the  exception  of 
the  expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  of  which 
the  exploration  of  the  higher  southern  lati¬ 
tudes  formed  but  an  episode,  the  Antarctic 
department  has,  down  to  a  recent  period, 
been  principally  left  to  the  casual  efforts  of 
the  whale  and  seal  hunter.  The  earliest 
exploit  of  importance  in  its  annals  of 
which  any  record  has  come  under  our  notice, 
is  the  discovery  of  the  islands  which  now 
rather  unfairly  bear  the  name  of  the  South 
Shetland,  situated  about  the  62d  degree  of 
south  latitude.  They  should  in  justice 
bear  the  name  of  the  honest  Dutchman 


Dirck  Gerritz,  who,  in  his  vessel  of  some 
150  tons,  was  driven  to  them  by  storms  in 
1599  from  the  western  entranee  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  true  that,  nearly 
a  century  earlier,  the  French  navigator  De 
Gonneville  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
having  discovered  a  Terra  Australis  far  to 
the  south  of  Africa.  Doubts,  however, 
have  always  hung  over  the  precise  position 
of  the  country  visited,  if  not  discovered, 
by  De  Gonneville.  It  was  reported  exten¬ 
sive  and  well  inhabited,  and  he  brought 
away  with  him  a  son  of  its  sovereign,  an 
article  of  export  which  could  hardly  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  An¬ 
tarctic  circle  This  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  Frenchman  who  had  imported  or  kid¬ 
napped  him,  married,  and  had  descendants 
in  France,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  be¬ 
came  a  canon  of  Lisieux  and  an  ambassa¬ 
dor.  It  is  to  this  person  we  owe  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  voyage  of  De  Gonneville. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  bring  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  position  of  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  having  long  been  tracea  ad 
libitum  on  the  maps  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
remains  still  uncertain,  though  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  case  appear  to  be  in  favor  of 
Madagascar.  It  was  mainly  in  pursuit  of 
this  land,  of  which  distance  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  had  magnified  the  extent  and  resources, 
that  the  Breton  Kerguelen  in  1772  em¬ 
barked  on  the  expedition  which  led  to  the 
discovery,  three  years  afterwards,  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  confirmed  by  Cook,  of  Kergue¬ 
len  Island.  Of  Captain  Cook’s  expedition, 
thumbed  as  its  record  has  been,  and,  we 
hope,  continues  to  be,  by  school-boy  hands, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail. 

Down  to  1840  we  believe  that  no  naviga¬ 
tor  of  any  country  but  his  own  had  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  point  marked  as  Cook’s 
furthest  on  the  maps,  or  with  the  exception 
of  the  Russian  Bellinghausen,  made  any 
material  addition  to  his  discoveries  in  those 
latitudes.  Indeed  of  our  own  countrymen 
only  one  had  fulfilled  the  former  of  these 
conditions.  This  was  Captain  Weddell, 
who,  in  the  year  1822,  in  a  small  vessel  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  rather 
than  for  discovery,  first  disproved  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  continental  range  which  had  been 
supposed  to  extend  itself  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Gerritz 
and  rediscovered  by  Smith,  and  then,  pur¬ 
suing  his  fortunes  between  the  30th  and 
40th  degrees  of  longitude,  ran  down  to  the 
highest  southern  latitude  yet  attained  by 
man,  74^  15'.  A  passage  in  Weddell’s 
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narrative,  in  which  ho  takes  occasion  to 
lament  that  he  was  ill-provided  with  instru¬ 
ments  of  scientifio  observation,  may  have 
given  a  pretext  for  the  doubts  which  some 
foreign  authorities  have  entertained  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  exploit.  He  told  the 
world,  however,  that  he  had  spent  240/.  on 
the  purchase  of  three  chronometers,  all  of 
which  performed  well ;  and  the  whole  tone 
of  his  narrative  and  of  his  observations  on 
the  subject  of  polar  navigation,  seem  to  us 
to  bespeak  the  man  of  instruction  and  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  enterprise.  Taking  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  his  expe¬ 
dition,  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  his 
performance  comes  nearer  to  those  of  the 
giants  of  old  times,  the  Baffins,  the  Davises, 
and  the  Hudsons,  than  any  voyage  of  the 
present  age  accomplished  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  governments.  We  endeavored  at 
the  time  to  set  him  in  a  proper  light  before 
his  countrymen  : — if  it  be  true,  as  we  fear  it 
is,  that  a  man  of  such  achievement  died  in 
neglected  poverty, let  others  bear  the  blame. 

A  Russian  expedition  was  fitted  out  from 
Cronstadt  in  1819,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
the  Vostock  and  the  Mirui,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captains  Bellinghausen  and  Laza- 
rew.  An  account  of  this  expedition,  in 
two  volumes  with  an  atlas,  was  published 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
it  still  remains  locked  up  in  the  Russian 
language.  In  January,  1821,  they  reached 
the  latitude  of  70*^  30 'which,  in  the  “  Rus¬ 
sian  Encyclopiedia,”  is  stated  to  be  the 
highest  hitherto  attained — but  the  state¬ 
ment  is  incorrect,  for  it  falls  short  of  Cook’s 
furthest.  An  island  was  discovered  in  lati¬ 
tude  68®  57'  and  longitude  90®  46'  W., 
and  called  the  island  of  Peter  I.  Floating 
ice  prevented  the  vessels  from  approaching 
this  land  nearer  than  fourteen  miles,  but 
its  insular  character  appears  to  have  been 
ascertained,  and  the  height  of  its  summits 
was  calculated  at  4,200  feet.  Their  next 
discovery  appears  on  the  maps  as  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Island,  in  latitude  60®  43 ',  longitude 
73®  1 0 '  W.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Bellinghausen  was  unable  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  this  land  to  the  south,  and  it  has 
been  considered  as  not  improbable  that  it 
is  continuous  with  the  land  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  by  Captain  Biscoe,  and  designated 
as  Graham’s  Land.  Bellinghausen  himself 
took  care  to  call  it  Alexander’s  Land,  not 
Alexander’s  Island.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to 
the  Russian  undoubtedly  belonged  the  ho¬ 
nor,  previous  to  1840,  of  having  discovered 
the  southernmost  known  land. 


In  1830  and  1831  the  brig  Tula,  of  148 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Biscoe,  prose¬ 
cuted  the  task  of  discovery  under  special 
instructions  from  its  enterprising  owner,  the 
great  promoter  of  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
Air.  C.  Enderby.  Biscoe  did  not,  like 
Weddell,  succeed  in  passing  beyond  the  de¬ 
gree  of  south  latitude  which  had  formed  the 
limit  of  Cook’s  progress,  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  122,  he  “made  two 
distinct  discoveries,  at  a  great  distance  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  each  in  the  highest 
southern  latitudes  which,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  had  yet  been  attained,  or  in  which 
land  had  yet  been  discovered.”  These 
were,  first,*  that  of  Enderby’s  Land,  in  lat. 
65®  57', and  long.  47®  20'  east;  and  next, 
that  of  a  range  of  islands,  and  of  land  of 
unknown  extent,  situated  between  the  67th 
and  63d  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  63d  and  71st  degrees  of  west  lon¬ 
gitude.  The  principal  range  of  these 
islands  bears  the  name  of  Biscoe. 

We  find  the  distinguished  name  of  Mr. 
Enderby  again  associated  with  Antarctic 
discovery  in  the  case  of  Balleny’s  voyage, 
1839.  This  voyage  demands  our  more  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  because  its  track  was  followed 
by  Sir  James  Ross  for  special  reasons  in 
his  two  first  cruises ;  because  some  ques¬ 
tions  have  arisen  between  the  American 
and  English  expeditions,  in  which  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  the  islands  discovered  by 
Balleny  is  concerned  ;  and  lastly,  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  land 
which  D’Urville,  in  ignorance  of  Balleny’s 
voyage,  claims  to  have  discovered,  had  been 
in  fact  seen  by  Balleny.  We  have,  indeed, 
little  doubt  that  should  subsequent  research¬ 
es  prove  that  the  south  pole  is  the  centre 
of  a  vast  continent,  the  outworks  of  which  in 
some  longitudes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  70th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  but  indented  by  at  least  one  bay  to 
the  height  of  the  79th,  the  first  and  second 
claimants  to  its  discovery  will  be  the  gal¬ 
lant  agents  of  Mr.  Enderby,  Captains  Bis¬ 
coe  and  Balleny.  The  schooner  Eliza 
Scott,  of  154  tons,  commanded  by  Mr. 
John  Balleny,  and  the  dandy-rigged  cutter 
Sabrina,  of  54  tons,  Mr.  H.  Freeman, 
master,  sailed  from  the  southern  end  of 
New  Zealand,  January  7,  1839,  fitted  for 
sealing  purposes,  but  with  Mr.  Enderby’s 
usual  liberal  instructions  to  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pushing  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
south.  They  crossed  the  track  of  Belling- 
I  hausen  on  the  24th,  and  continued  without 
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material  impediment  a  southward  course 
over  tba  very  spot  where  the  Russian  navi¬ 
gator  in  lat.  63*^  had  been  compelled  by  ice 
to  alter  his  course  to  the  eastward  in  1820. 
On  the  1st  of  February  they  had  reached 
the  parallel  of  69®  in  long.  172^  east,  220 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  extreme 
point  which  Bellinghausen  had  been  able  to 
attain  in  this  meridian.  This  evidence  of 
the  shifting  character  of  the  ice  in  this  di¬ 
rection  was  the  circumstance  which  induced 
Sir  James  Ross  to  select  this  quarter  for 
his  first  attempt.  Here  the  packed  ice  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  work  to  the  northwest ;  and 
on  attaining  the  66th  degree,  in  long.  163® 
east,  they  discovered  a  group  of  islands, 
which  turned  out  to  be  five  in  number.  A 
landing  was  with  much  risk  effected  by  Mr. 
Freeman  on  one  of  these,  the  summit  of 
which,  estimated  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
12,000  feet,  emitted  smoke,  as  if  to  corro¬ 
borate  the  evidence  of  volcanic  origin  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fragments  of  scori®  and  ba¬ 
salt  mixed  with  crystals  of  olivine  collected 
from  the  beachless  base  of  its  perpendicular 
cliffs.  In  their  further  progress  the  vessels 
must  have  passed  within  a  short  distance  of 
Cape  Clairee,  a  projection  of  the  land  to 
which  M.  D’Urville  in  the  following  year 
gave  the  name  of  Adelie,  in  right  of  his 
supposed  discovery.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
in  lat.  69®  58',  long.  121®  8',  land  was 
again  discovered,  which  now  figures  on  the 
map  by  the  name  of  Sabrina.  We  cannot 
omit  to  mention  that  on  this  voyage  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  observed,  which  strikingly 
illustrated  that  transporting  power  of  ico  to 
which  so  extensive  an  influence  has  been 
attributed  by  some  eminent  geologists.  At 
a  distance  of  1400  miles  from  the  nearest 
known  land,  though  possibly  within  300, 
or  even  100,  miles  from  land  which  may 
hereafter  be  discovered,  an  iceberg  was 
seen  with  a  block  of  rock,  some  twelve  feet 
in  height,  attached  to  it  at  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  sea-line.  We  cannot 
here  pursue  the  train  of  reflection  and  the¬ 
ory  which  the  appearance  of  this  luggage- 
van  of  the  ocean  is  calculated  to  suggest. 
Mr.  Darwin  on  this,  and  other  similar  evi¬ 
dence,  observes  that  “  if  one  iceberg  in  a 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  transports  its 
fragment,  the  bottom  of  the  Antarctic  sea, 
and  the  shores  of  its  islands,  must  already 
be  scattered  with  masses  of  foreign  rock, 
the  counterpart  of  the  erratic  boulders  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.”  It  must  be  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  517,  to 
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whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  Balleny’s  voyage,  to  find  that  his  antici¬ 
pations  of  its  proving  useful  to  the  success 
of  Sir  James  Ross’s  greater  expedition  have 
been  so  fully  borne  out. 

The  services  of  Ross  and  his  gallant  com¬ 
panions  covered  a  space  of  three  years,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  passages  to  and  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  this  period 
three  distinct  voyages  were  accomplished. 
Their  first  departure  from  Simon’s  Bay 
took  place  of  the  6th  of  April,  1840,  and 
pursuing  a  course  to  the  northward  of  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  50th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  they  reach  Van  Dieman’s  Land  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  after  having  passed 
two  months  and  a  half  of  the  winter  season 
at  Kerguelen’s  Island.  On  the  12th  of 
November,  1840,  they  left  Hobart  Town, 
and  after  some  stay  at  the  Auckland  islands, 
finally  sailed  in  a  direct  course  towards  those 
entirely  unexamined  regions  which  were  the 
main  points  of  their  ambition.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  Hobart  Town  late  in  the  autumn 
of  that  latitude,  April  7,  1841.  During 
this  cruise  was  accomplished  the  discovery 
of  the  vast  extent  of  mountainous  continent 
which  now  bears  the  gracious  name  of  Vic¬ 
toria  ;  the  active  volcano.  Mount  Erebus, 
and  the  extinct  one.  Mount  Terror  ;“and  the 
icy  barrier,  probably  an  outwork  of  con¬ 
tinued  land,  which,  running  east  and  west 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  78th  de¬ 
gree  of  south  latitude,  prevents  all  approach 
to  the  pole  on  either  side  of  the  180th  degree 
of  longitude.  Between  July  and  November, 
the  vessels  visited  Sydney  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  remaining  three  months  at  the  latter. 

The  second  voyage  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1841,  and  was  pursued 
towards  the  region  explored  in  the  former 
trip,  and  with  nearly  the  same  success. 
From  the  18th  of  December  to  the  2d  of 
February,  the  ships  were  employed  in  forc¬ 
ing  their  way  through  pack-ice  from  the 
62d  to  the  68th  degree  of  south  latitude  ; 
and  when,  on  the  23d  of  February,  they  at 
length  reached  the  icy  barrier,  in  long.  162® 
west,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  further  attempts  to  find  an  open¬ 
ing.  Having  approached  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  barrier,  in  lat.  78°  10'  south, 
some  six  miles  further  to  the*  southward 
than  the  limit  of  their  former  voyage,  they 
commenced  their  reluctant  retreat,  , and  not 
having  seen  land  for  138  days,  gained  a 
winter  anchorage  in  Berkeley  Sound,  off  the 
Falkland  Islands,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1842. 
The  spring  season  of  this  year,  between  Sep- 
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tember  and  December,  was  occupied  by  a 
cruise  to  Cape  Horn,  and  back  to  Berkeley 
Sound. 

The  third  polar  voyage  was  commenced 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1842,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer  years,  and  towards  the  region  explored 
by  Weddell.  The  difficulties  and  dangers 
encountered  in  this  last  attempt  appear  to 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  two  former  voy¬ 
ages,  and  the  lat.  71^.  30',  long.  15®  west, 
formed  the  limit  of  their  southward  cruise. 
The  ships  gained  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1843,  within  two  days 
of  three  years  after  they  had  first  quitted 
those  parts. 

We  do  not  profess  in  the  above  summary 
to  have  enumerated  all  the  commanders 
who*,  between  the  period  of  Cook’s  expedi¬ 
tion  and  the  year  1840,  had  attained  high 
southern  latitudes  in  various  directions,  or 
even  made  discoveries  of  land.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  from  it  our  readers 
may  derive  a  correct  general  notion  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Antarctic  disco¬ 
very  down  to  the  period  when  the  French 
and  American  expeditions,  under  D’Ur¬ 
ville  and  Wilkes,  gained,  nearly  simultane¬ 
ously,  some  ten  months’  start  of  Ross  in  I 
these  seas.  The  result  of  these  expeditions, 
so  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject,  may 
best  be  given  in  the  following  passages 
from  Sir  James  Ross’s  work  : — 

**  The  most  interesting  news  that  awaited  us  on 
ouranival  at  Van  Dieman’s  Land  [August,  1840], 
related  to  the  discoveries  made,  during  the  last 
summer,  in  the  soulhero  regions  by  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition,  consisting  of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  D'Urville, 
and  by  the  United  States  expedition  under  Lieute¬ 
nant  Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  frigate  Vincennes. 

“  The  accounts  published,  by  the  authority  of 
Captain  D’Urville,  in  the  local  papers,  stated,  that 
the  French  ships  sailed  from  Hobart  Town  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1840,  and  discovered  land  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  ;  and,  on  the  21st,  some  of  the 
officers  landed  upon  a  small  islet  lying  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mainland,  and  procured  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  granitic  rock.  D'Urville  traced  the  land 
in  a  continuous  line  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
between  the  longitudes  of  136°  and  140°  east,  in 
about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation  :  its  general  height 
was  esUmated  at  about  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  M.  D’Urville  named  it  Terre  Adelie. 
Proceeding  to  the  westward,  they  discovered  and 
sailed  about  sixty  miles  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  he,  believ¬ 
ing  to  be  a  covering  or  crust  of  a  more  solid  base, 
named  Cote  Clairee.  It  must  have  been  extremely 
painful  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  D’Urville  to  be 


obliged  to  relinquish  a  more  extended  exploration 
of  this  new-<liscovered  land  ;  but  the  weakly  con¬ 
dition  of  his  crews  imperatively  demanded  of  him 
to  discontinue  his  laborious  exertions,  and  return 
to  a  milder  climate  to  restore  the  health  of  his  en¬ 
feebled  people,  upon  finding  that  the  western  part 
of  the  Cote  Clair4e  turned  away  suddenly  to  the 
southward.  He  accordingly  bore  away  on  the  Ist 
of  February,  and  reached  Hobart  Town  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  after  an  absence  of  only 
seven  weeks.  Although  the  western  point  of  the 
Cote  Clairee  had  been  seen  by  Balleny  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer,  it  was  mistaken  by  him  for  an 
enormous  iceberg,  and  the  land  he  at  first  imagined 
he  saw  behind  it  he  afterwards  thought  might  only 
be  clouds.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
the  log-book  of  the  Eliza  Scott,  but  are  not  in¬ 
serted  here  with  the  least  intention  of  disputing 
the  unquestionable  right  of  the  French  to  the 
honor  of  this  very  important  discovery. 

**  The  result  of  the  American  expedition  was, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  kept  profoundly  secret  on  their  return  to 
Sydney,  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  local  papers 
respecting  their  extensive  operations  but  uncertain 
conjectures  and  contradictory  statements.  1  felt, 
therefore,  the  more  indebted  to  the  kind  and  gene¬ 
rous  consideration  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  commander  of  the  expedition,  for  along 
letter  on  various  subjects,  which  his  experience 
had  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  me, 
under  the  impression  that  1  should  still  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  southward  on  some  of  the  meri¬ 
dians  he  had  visited ;  a  tracing  of  his  original 
chart  accompanied  his  letter,  showing  the  great 
extent  of  his  discoveries,  and  pointing  out  to  me 
those  parts  of  the  coast  which  he  thought  we 
should  find  most  easily  accessible.  These  docu¬ 
ments  would  indeed  have  proved  of  infinite  value 
to  me  had  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  follow  the 
strict  letter  of  my  instructions ;  and  I  do  not  the 
less  appreciate  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
communication  of  those  papers  because  they  did 
not  eventually  prove  so  useful  to  me  as  the  Ame¬ 
rican  commander  had  hoped  and  expected  ;  and  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  publicly  ex- 
ressing  the  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  I  feel  to 
im  for  his  friendly  and  highly  honorable  conduct. 

“  The  arduous  and  persevering  exertions  of  this 
expedition,  continued  throughout  a  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks,  under  circumstances  of  great 
peril  and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the  highest 
ciedit  on  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration  of  all  who  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  laborious  and  difficult 
nature  of  an  icy  navigation  ;  but  I  am  grieved  to 
be  obliged  taadd,  that,  at  the  present  time,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  received  either  the  approbation 
or  reward  their  spirited  exertions  merit.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  their  comprehensive  labors  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public;  I  need,  therefore,  make  no 
further  remark  here  on  the  subject. 

“  That  the  commanders  of  each  of  these  great 
national  undertakings  should  have  selected  the 
very  place  for  penetrating  to  the  southward,  for 
the  exploration  of  which  they  were  well  aware  at 
the  time  that  the  expedition  under  my  command 
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was  expressly  preparing,  and  thereby  forestalling 
our  purposes,  did  certainly  greatly  surprise  me. 

I  should  have  expected  their  national  pride  would 
have  caused  them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other 
path  in  the  wide  field  before  them,  than  one  thus 
pointed  out,  if  no  higher  consideration  had  power 
to  prevent  such  an  interference.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  the  unquestionable  right  to  select  any  point 
they  thought  proper,  at  which  to  direct  their  ef¬ 
forts,  without  considering  the  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  their  conduct  might  have  placed  me. 
Fortunately,  in  my  instructions,  much  had  been 
left  to  my  judgment  under  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  Eng¬ 
land  haid  ever  led  the  way  of  discovery  in  the 
southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  regions,  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
pre-eminence  she  has  ever  maintained,  if  we  were 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  expedition  of  any 
other  nation.  1  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  avoid 
all  interference  with  their  discoveries,  and  select  a 
much  more  easterly  meridian  [170®  E.],on  which, 
to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  southward,  and,  if 
possible,  reach  the  magnetic  pole. 

My  chief  reason  for  choosing  this  particular 
meridian,  in  preference  to  any  other,  was  its  be¬ 
ing  that  upon  which  Balleny  had,  in  the  summer 
of  1839,  attained  to  the  latitude  of  69®,  and  there 
found  an  open  sea ;  and  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  I  was  deterred  from  any  apprehension  of  an  ! 
equally  unsuccessful  issue  to  any  attempt  we 
might  make  where  the  Americans  and  French  had 
80  signally  failed  to  get  beyond  even  the  67®  of 
latitude.  For  I  was  well  aware  how  ill-adapted 
their  ships  were  for  as  ervice  of  that  nature,  from, 
not  being  fortified  to  withstand  the  shocks  and 
pressure  they  must  have  been  necessarily  exposed 
to,  had  they  ventured  to  penetrate  any  extensive 
body  of  ice.  They  would  have  equally  failed  had 
they  tried  it  upon  the  meridian  1  had  now  chosen, 
for  it  will  be  seen  we  met  with  a  broad  belt  of  ice, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  across,  which  it 
would  have  been  immediate  destruction  to  them  to 
have  encountered ;  but  which,  in  our  fortified  ves¬ 
sels,  we  could  confidently  run  into,  and  push  our 
way  through  into  the  open  sea  beyond.  Without 
such  means  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one,  under  such  circumstances,  however  bold  or 
persevering,  to  attain  a  high  southern  latitude.” — 
Vol.  i.,  pp,  113-118. 

Any  detailed  notice  of  the  published 
voyages  of  the  two  able  and  distinguished 
navigators  with  whom  the  pursuit  of  a  com¬ 
mon  object  brought  Captain  Ross  into  a 
generous  and  peaceful  rivalry,  is  beside  our 
present  purpose.  We  must  pay,  however, 
our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  skill  of 
French  artists  and  the  liberality  of  French 
Government  patronage,  as  illustrated  in 
the  splendid  atlas  of  D’Urville.  Nor  can 
we  omit  to  lament  the  dreadful  and  un¬ 
timely  death,  by  the  catastrophe  on  the 
Versailles  railroad,  of  the  man  whose  genius 
and  enterprise  furnished  the  materials  for 


such  a  work.  To  Captain  Wilkes  we  must 
also  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  many 
agreeable  hours  of  pleasant  reading,  which 
have  left  upon  us  a  strong  impression  of  the 
professional  merits  of  the  author  and  his 
gallant  associates.  We  are,  moreover, 
bound  to  say,  on  the  evidence  which  he 
does  not  scruple  to  furnish,  that  we  consi¬ 
der  the  merits  of  his  exploits  much  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  naval  de¬ 
partments  of  his  country  appear  to  have 
acted  with  negligence,  at  the  least,  towards 
the  brave  men  whom  it  sent  on  the  service 
in  question.  Between  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  United  States  and  England,  respec¬ 
tively,  we  arc  as  incompetent  as  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  draw  any  comparison  which 
should  strike  a  balance  in  favor  of  eiUier. 
We  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  service,  warlike  or 
scientific,  which  they  will  not  be  found  qua¬ 
lified  and  zealous  to  discharge  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  human  ability.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Wilkes’  own  pages,  a  complacent 
conviction  that,  however  rivalled  by  our 
Anglo-Saxon  relations  in  blue  water,  we  as 
yet  manage  matters  better  in  the  dockyard. 
If,  with  respect  to  an  isolated  occurrence 
in  this  instance,  a  controversy  has  risen  in 
which  the  evidence  appears  to  us  conclusive 
in  favor  of  Sir  J.  Ross,  we  are  less  inclined 
to  leave  unnoticed  the  fact  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ships  appear  to  have  been  not  only 
insufficiently  strengthened  for  this  Polar 
navigation — which  in  their  case,  as  in  that 
of  Captain  Cook,  formed  but  an  episode  of 
their  instructions,  but  ill-found  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  voyage  of  discovery  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  1841, 
and  in  that  71st  degree  of  south  latitude 
which  formed  the  limit  of  Cook’s  southward 
course,  that  the  first  distinct  vision  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Ross’s  expedition  of  the  vast  vol¬ 
canic  continent  which  bars  access  to  the 
southern  magnetic  pole,  and  probably  to 
the  pole  of  the  earth.  Appearances  of 
land  there  had  been  some  days  earlier,  suf¬ 
ficiently  plausible  to  have  deterred  less  ex¬ 
perienced  navigators,  and  perhaps  to  have 
left  spurious  traces  on  maps  which  might 
have  waited  long  for  correction.  On  this 
day,  however.  Mount  Sabine  rose  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  view,  attaining,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  ascertained,  the  height  of*  nearly 
10,000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast.  A  long  range  of 
mountains  of  scarcely  less  elevation  was 
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perceivod  towards  the  northwest.  The 
magnetic  observations  taken  here  placed 
the  magnetic  pole  in  lat.  76®,  long.  145® 
20'  E.,  therefore  in  the  direction  true 
southwest  from  the  position  of  the  ships, 
and  distant  some  500  miles.  The  land, 
however.  Sir  James  says — 

“  interposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  direct 
approach  to  it ;  and  we  had  to  choose  whether  we 
should  trace  the  coast  to  the  northwest,  with  the 
hope  of  turning  the  western  extreme  of  the  land, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  south,  or  follow  the 
southerly  coast-line  and  thence  take  a  nmre 
westerly  course.  The  latter  was  preferred,  as 
being  more  likely  to  extend  our  researches  into 
higher  latitudes,  and  as  affording  a  better  chance  of 
afterwards  attaining  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  our  voyage ;  and  although  we  could  not  but 
feel  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  shortly 
reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  yet  these  mountains 
being  in  our  way,  restored  to  England  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  the  southernmost  known  land, 
which  had  been  nobly  won  by  the  intrepid  Bel- 
linghausen,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  re¬ 
tained  by  Russia.’* — P.  187. 

The  mainland,  fenced  by  a  projecting 
barrier  of  ice,  on  which  a  tremendous  surf 
was  breaking,  defied  all  attempts  at  access, 
but  at  much  risk  a  hasty  lauding  was  eflfect- 
ed  on  one  of  a  group  of  islands  situated  in 
lat.  71®  56',  and  long.  171®  7'  E.  The 
usual  ceremonies  of  taking  possession  were 
solemnized  under  a  heavy  assault  from  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  penguins,  who 
disputed  with  their  beaks  the  title  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Not  a  trace  of  vegetatiou  was 
perceived ;  but  that  of  our  Australasian 
colonies  may  one  day  profit  by  the  accumu¬ 
lated  guano  of  ages;  which  annoyed  the 
stoutest  of  the  invaders  by  its  stench. 
Whales  were  swarming  in  all  directions, 
unconscious  that  the  spell  of  that  long 
security  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  this  re¬ 
mote  region  was  probably  broken ;  thirty 
were  counted  atone  time.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  share  Sir  James’s  anticipations  as 
to  the  future  success  of  our  whale-fishers  in 
this  quarter.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we 
believe  that  in  such  distant  regions  the 
whale-fishing  can  only  be  pursued  with 
profit  in  conjunction  with  the  chase  of  the 
seal.  The  precipitous  cliflfe  of  the  circum¬ 
polar  continents,  or  islands,  would  appear 
ii\  no  instance  to  afford  that  line  of  beach 
which  is  essential  for  the  capture  of  the 
seal ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  Under¬ 
writers  would  insure  on  moderate  terms 
against  the  chances  of  packed  ice,  beyond  a 
certain  latitude.  From  this  date  the  ships 
VoL.  XII.  No.  I.  4 


struggled  on  to  the  southward,  generally 
against  adverse  winds,  to  the  73d  degree, 
discovering  and  naming,  after  various  offi¬ 
cial  and  scientific  individuals,  new  moun¬ 
tains  and  islands.  In  a  moment  of  calm 
the  dredge  was  let  down  in  270  fathoms  ; 
and  the  result  was  a  variety  of  living  plun¬ 
der,  the  Captain’s  remarks  whereupon  must 
be  quoted : — 

“  It  was  interesting  among  these  creatures  to 
recognise  several  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  equally  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  al- 
thou^  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  naturalists, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  from  however  great  a  depth 
we  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  the  mud  and  stones 
of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  them  teem¬ 
ing  with  animal  life the  extreme  pressure  at  the 
greatest  depth  does  not  appear  to  affect  these  crea¬ 
tures.  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  point  beyond  a  thousand  fathoms;  but 
'from  that  depth  several  shellfish  have  been  brought 
up  with  the  mud.” — P.  202. 

On  the  22d  of  January  the  reckoning  of 
the  ships  gave  thn  latitude  74^*  20'  south, 
and  a  double  allowance  of  grog  was  issued 
to>  celebrate  the  first  attainment  of  a  higher 
latitude  than  that  accomplished  by  VVed- 
dell.  After  struggling  through  the  heavy 
pack  ice  which  fringed  the  coast  for  50 
miles,  they  gained  clear  water  on  the  20th  ; 
Mount  Melbourne,  a  peak  some  12,000 
feet  high,  being  visible  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  eighty  miles.  A  landing  was  with 
much  difficulty  effected  on  an  island  twelve 
miles  long,  honored  with  the  name  of 
Franklin  ;  and  this  proceeding  led  Ross  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
has  no  representative  whatever  in  those  la¬ 
titudes.  Animal  vitality,  however,  triumphs 
here  over  all  obstacles,  both  on  land  and  in 
the  ocean ;  and  the  petrel,  the  gull,  and 
the  seal  swarm  about  precipices  of  igneous 
rock,  which  leave  no  ledge  on  which  the 
footboard  of  a  captain’s  gig  can  be  planted. 
In  the  night  of  January  27,  the  ship  stood 
in  clear  weather,  towards  some  land  which 
at  first  seemed  an  island,  but  whi^'h  turned 
out  to  be  the  peak  of  a  volcano  1 '  ^600  feet 
in  height,  in  full  activity  upo-  nc  conti¬ 
nent.  This  magnificent  and  impressive 
object  was  named  Mount  Erebus ;  and  an 
extinct,  or  at  least  inactive  neighbor,  of 
about  11,000  feet  in  elevation,  was  called 
Mount  Terror.  We  find  what  follows  in 
the  Notes  to  the  “  Botany  of  the  Antarctic 
Expedition,”  drawn  up  by  Sir  W,  Hooker, 
from  the  journal  of  his  son,  the  accom¬ 
plished  naturalist  to  the  expedition  : — 

«*  It  was  on  the  following  day,  Jan.  28,  in  lat. 
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76®  57',  Ion.  If  9®  25',  that  was  first  descried  that 
active  volcano  which  could  not  fail  to  form  a  spec¬ 
tacle  the  most  stupendous  and  imposing  that  can 
be  imagined ;  whether  considered  in  regard  to  its 
position,  77®  S.  lat.,  or  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
no  human  eye  had  gazed  on  it  before,  or  to  its 
elevation  of  12,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
What  increased  the  wonder  is,  that  it  is  but  one  of 
a  stupendous  chain  of  mountains — a  portion  of  a 
new  continent,  of  vast  but  undefined  extent — the 
whole  mass,  from  its  highest  point  to  the  ocean’s 
edge,  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  ice  ;  the 
sun  at  that  season  never  setting,  but  day  and  night 
exhibiting  the  same  spectacle  of  the  extremes  of 
nature's  heat  and  cold.  In  mentioning  such  a 

frhenomenon  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  fol- 
owing  extract  from  my  son’s  letter ; — ‘  The  water 
and  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or  rather  more  in¬ 
tensely  blue,  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the 
tropics,  and  all  the  coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingly 
beautiful  peaks  of  snow,  which,  when  the  sun 
approached  the  horizon,  reflected  the  most  brilliant 
tints  of  golden  yellow  and  scarlet ;  and  then  to  see 
the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged  with  dame,  rising 
from  the  volcano  in  a  perfectly  unbroken  column, 
one  side  jet-black,  the  other  giving  back  the  colors 
of  the  sun,  sometimes  turning  off  at  right  angles 
by  some  current  of  wind,  and  stretching  many 
miles  to  leeward.  This  was  a  sight  so  surpassing 
everything  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so  height¬ 
ened  by  the  consciousness  that  we  had  penetrated 
into  regions  far  beyond  what  was  ever  deemed 
practicable,  that  it  really  caused  a  feeling  of  awe 
to  steal  over  us  at  the  consideration  of  our  own 
comparative  insignificance  and  helplessness,  and 
at  the  same  time,  an  indescribable  i^lii>g  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his 
Band.*” 

Another  great  natural  feature  of  these 
regions  was  met  with  on  the  following  day, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Ross : — 

**  As  we  approached  the  land  under  all  studding- 
sails,  we  perceived  a  low  white  line  extending 
from  its  extreme  eastern  point  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern  to  the  eastward.  It  presented  an 
extraordinary  api)earance,  gradually  increasing  in 
height  as  we  got  nearer  to  it,  and  proving  at  length 
to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ke  between  150 
aipl  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perfectly 
flat  and  level  at  the  top,  and  without  any  fissures 
or  promontories  on  its  even  seaward  face.  What 
was  beyond  it  we  could  not  imagine ;  for  being 
much  higher  than  our  mast’s  head,  we  could  not 
see  anything  except  the  summit  of  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  extending  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  79th  degree  of  latitude.  These  mountains, 
being  the  southernmost  land  hitherto  discovered, 
I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  naming  after  Captain  Sir 
William  Edward  Parry,  R.N.,  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  honor  he  conferred  upon*  me,  by 
calling  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the  globe 
by  my  name.  .  .  .  Whether  ‘  Parry  Mountains’ 
again  take  an  easterly  trending,  and  form  the  base 
to  which  this  extraordinary  mass  of  ice  is  at¬ 
tached,  must  be  left  to  future  navigators  to  deter-, 


mine.  If  there  be  land  to  the  southward,  it  must 
be  very  remote,  or  of  much  less  elevation  than 
any  other  part  of  the  coast  we  have  seen,  or  it 
would  have  appeared  above  the  barrier.  Meeting 
with  such  an  obstruction  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  us  all,  for  w’e  had  already,  in  expectation, 
jiassed  far  beyond  the  80lh  degree,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  rendezvous  there  in  case  of  the  ships 
Rej)arating.  It  was,  however,  an  obstruction  of 
such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  my 
mind  as  to  oui  future  proceedings,  for  we  might 
with  equal  chance  of  success  try  to  sail  through 
Dover  cliffs  as  penetrate  such  a  mass.” — P.  217. 

In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following 
voyage  this  harrier  was  traced  through 
some  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  for 
nearly  450  miles ;  the  vessels  taking  every 
opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  and  ice¬ 
bergs  permitted  of  standing  in  towards  it. 
But  no  symptom  of  indentation,  save  one, 
presented  itself  in  the  compact  and  even 
precipice.  In  long.  187°  east,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bay  invited  investigation,  and  the 
barrier  was  approached  on  February  9,  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Gi¬ 
gantic  icicles  pendent  from  the  cliffs  proved 
that  the  operation  of  thawing  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown  to  the  locality.  Still  the 
thermometer,  at  a  season  of  the  year  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  English  August,  ranged  at 
noon  no  higher  than  14°,  and  in  this  shel¬ 
tered  recess  young  ice  was  forming  so  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  the  ships  had  the  narrowest  pos¬ 
sible  escape  from  being  frozen  up.  On  the 
14th  of  February  the  main  pack  of  ice  was 
reported  in  every  direction,  except  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  ships  were  hauled  to  the 
wind  to  make  their  retreat — amid  blinding 
snow,  and  with  frozen  decks  and  rigging — 
from  a  chain  of  icebergs,  probably  aground, 
one  of  which  was  nearly  four  miles  long. 

[  The  wind  afterwards  changed  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  and  the  ships  sailed  before  it  with 
the  intention  of  making  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  seeking  a 
winter  harbor  in  its  vicinity.  But  hopes, 
which  none  but  such  navigators  as  Ross 
could  now  have  had  the  fortitude  to  enter¬ 
tain,  were  frustrated.  The  only  position 
observed  which  would  have  answered  the 
latter  purpose  was  found  to  be  fenced  by 
an  outwork  of  15  miles  of  solid  ice,  and  on 
February  17  the  two  commanders  reluc¬ 
tantly  concurred  in  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  magnetic 
pole,  from  which  at  this  moment  they  were 
distant  160  miles  : — 

“  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  found  a  place  of 
security  upon  any  part  of  this  coast  where  we 
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might  have  entered,  in  sight  of  the  brilliant  burn- 1  that  Captain  Wilkes  was  mistaken,  and  that 
ing  mountain,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  lYiistake  originated  in  a  too  ready  ac- 
m^neti^c  pole,  both  of  these  interesting  spots  Lep^ance  of  a  supposed  observation  of  land 
S?  of  his  subordinates, -an  accident  to 

that  object  proved  qpite  unsuccessful.  Although  deception  of  fog  and  the  interrup- 

our  hopes  of  complete  attainment  were  not  real-  tions  of  ice  must  often  expose  even  expe- 
ized,  yet  it  w'as  some  satisfaction  to  know  we  rienced  and  scrupulous  navigators.  On  the 
had  approached  the  pole  some  hundreds  of  miles  6th  of  April  the  ships  were  moored  in  safe- 
nearer  than  any  of  our  predecessors;  and  from Uy  in  the  Derwent,  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
the  multitude  of  obeervationa  that  were  made  in  brfn„in„  back  in  health  and  safety  every  in- 
80  many  different  directions  rom  it.  iu  position  embarked  in  them  there 

may  be  determined  with  nearly  as  much  accuracy  .  xt  t  r  at  r 
as  ft  we  had  actually  reached  the  spot  itself,  ft  “  Novemher  of  the  former  year, 
was  nevertheless  painful  to  behold,  at  a*  distance,  i  he  second  cruise  of  the  expedition  was 
easily  accessible  under  other  circumstances,  the  directed  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of 
range  of  mountains  in  which  the  pole  is  placed,  that  icy  harrier  which  had  repelled  the 
and  few  can  understand  the  deep  feelings  of  re- 1  attempt  of  the  preceding  year.  The  bar- 
grei  with  which  1  felt  myself  compelled  to  aban-  Liej  ^as  again  reached,  and  the  extreme 
don  the.  perh^.  too  ambitious  hope  1  had  so  t  the  former  voyage  was 

cherished  of  being  permitted  to  plant  the  nag  of  .  j  v  s.  i  r  n  i  a  s. 
my  counlry  in  the  magnetic  poles  orour  i  hut  the  track  now  followed  led  to 

g]o^.»* _ p.  246.  discoveries  of  land  as  had  immor¬ 

talized  that  voyage,  and  a  detention  of  fifty- 
In  the  course  of  his  northward  progress,  six  days  in  paeked-ice  from  the  60th  to  the 
Sir  J.  Ross  takes  occasion  to*  notice  a  cir-  67th  degree  of  south  latitude  lost  them  the 
cumstance  which  must  make  the  task  of  a  best  part  of  the  season  for  the  prosecution 
navigator  of  these  seas  far  more  unenviable  of  their  intended  survey,  or  for  penetrating 
than  that  of  the  Arctic  explorer; — this  is,  or  turning,  perchance,  the  flank  of  the  icy 
the  more  constant  prevalence  of  a  swell  so  barrier.  Their  detention  in  the  pack-ico 
heavy  as  to  make  the  calm,  in  the  vicinity  was  not  merely  one  of  those  trials  of  pa- 
of  land  or  iceberg,  more  dangerous  even  tience  of  whicL  Arctic  voyages  of  discovery 
than  the  gale,  preventing  the  use  of  boats  |  present  so  many  examples,  but  of  the 
to  tow  the  ship  from  danger,  and  frustratmg  I  strength  of  timber  and  iron,  of  rope  and 
the  effects  of  such  feeble  airs  as  would  give  canvas,  and  still  more  of  every,  resource  of 
her  steerage  way  in  the  smooth  water  of  the  human  courage,  skill,,  and  nautical  expe- 
Arctic  seas.  The  daogere  of  gale  and  calm  riencc.  The  narrow  pools  in  which  the 
were  alike  overcome  by  the  admirable  vessel  floated  were  no  mill-ponds  protected 
management  and  unflinching  perseverance  by  the  surrounding  ice  from  the  fury  of  the 
of  officers  and  mem  On  March  2,  for  in-  Antarctic  tempests.  These  narrow  spaces 
stance,  while  the  Terror’s  hows  and  rigging  combined  the  mountain  swell  of  the  open 
were  encrusted  with  ice,  some  of  the  hands  ocean  with  all  the  horrors  of  alee  shore 
were  slung  over  the  latter  for  two  hours,  and'  an*  intricate  navigation.  Lifted  by  ice 
drenched  at  every  plunge  of  the  ship,  while  one  moment,  and  thrown  on  their  beam- 
repairing  the  shackle  of  the  bobstay,  broken  ends  the  next  by  sudden  squalls — exposed  ia 
by  rough  contact  with  the  pack-ice.  At  one  instance  for  twenty-eight  hours  to  a 
this  date  they  fell  in  with  some  of  the  combmation  of  influences,  which  at  any  ia- 
islands  discovered  by  Balleny,  and  had  the  stant  of  those  weary  hours  would  have 
satisfaction  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  crushed  to  fragments  any  ,ship  of  ordinary 
observations.  On  the  16th  they  sailed  construction — the  gallant  vessels  still  held 
over  the  precise  spot  which,  on  the  chart  their  own.  The  hawsers  snapped  by  which 
furnished  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale  they  en^- 
VVilkes,  had  been  marked  as  mouw/atnous  deavored  to  moor  themselves  to  the  nearest 
land.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  liberality  floe.  The  rudders  were*  torn  from  the 
with  which  that  officer  communicated  to  stem-posts — the  masts  quivered  to  every 
his  British  competitors  the  information  collision  with  the  grinding  masses  of  ice — 
which  ho  conceived  might  he  useful  for  the  storm-sails,  by  backing  and  filling 
their  guidance,  should  have  led  to  a  result  which  they  could  alone  avoid  or  mitigate 
which  has  occasioned  him  some  annoyance,  such  collision,  strained  to  the  gale — the 
For  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  vessels  were  tossed  in  dangerouf  proximity 
has  arisen,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  j  to  each  other  ;  but  Providence  helped  those 
James  Ross’s  volumes.  We  cannot  doubt!  who  help  themserves,  and  the  gale  had 
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scarcely  abated  when  the  spare  rudders  bad 
been  fixed  and  due  examination  had  shown 
that  the  skilful  construction  of  the  vessels 
and  the  compact  stowage  of  their  holds  had 
enabled  them  to  ride  through  every  danger 
without  any  vital  injury.  At  length  on  the 
1st  of  February,  in  latitude  67®.  59'  S. 
and  having  longitude  159®  W.,  they 
emerged  from  their  stormy  prison  into  a 
comparatively  clear  sea.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  appearances  of  stars  to 
men  who  for  five  weeks  had  scarcely  seen 
the  bowsprit  from  the  quarter-deck  through 
fog  and  blinding  snow,  would  have  been 
welcome  enough,  but  this  apparition  told 
them  that  the  season  for  navigating  those 
seas  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  in  latitude  75®,  though 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  clear  sea,  they 
could  not  but  remember  that  two  days  an¬ 
terior  to  this  date  in  the  former  year  the 
young  ice  had  enforced  a  retreat.  The 
present  temperature,  indeed,  indicated  a 
milder  season  than  the  last,  but  on  the  21st, 
with  the  thermometer  at  10®  and  a  clear 
sea,  the  waves  froze  as  they  fell  on  the  decks 
and  rigging,  and  while  the  people  of  the 
Terror  were  cutting  it  away  from  her  bows, 
a  small  fish  was  found  in  the  mass,  which 
must  have  been  dashed  against  the  ship 
and  instantly  frozen  fast.  Being  laid  aside 
for  preservation,  it  was  unfortunately 
pounced  upon  by  an  unscientific  cat.  On 
the  23d  the  great  barrier  was  seen  from  the 
mast-head.  It  was  approached  within  a 
mile  and  a  half,  but  young  ice  prevented  a 
nearer  approach,  and  every  indentation  was 
frozen  up.  In  latitude  78®  9 '  six  miles  in 
advance  of  the  former  year,  with  strong  in¬ 
dications  of  land,  but  without  that  certainty 
required  by  such  an  observer  as  Sir  James 
Ross,  he  was  again  compelled  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  season  to  close  his  ope¬ 
rations — which,  but  for  their  unlooked-for 
detention,  and  the  time  spent  in  forcing 
their  way  through  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  pack-ice,  might  have  led  to  far 
greater  results. 

It  was  now  determined  to  shape  the  most 
direct  course  the  pack  would  admit  for  the 
Falkland  Islands,  at  which  Sir  James  pro¬ 
posed  to  refit  previous  to  a  third  trial  of  his 
fortunes  on  that  meridian  of  35®  W.  longi¬ 
tude,  on  which  Captain  Weddell  had 
reached  the  75th  degree  of  lattiude. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a  short 
passage  tlq^ough  any  opening  in  the  body 
of  the  ice,  but  the  flank  of  the  pack  was 
successfully  turned,  and,  in  latituae  64®  on 


the  7th  of  March,  the  first  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  was  hailed  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  small  pieces  of  sea-weed.  An 
awful  moment  of  danger  yet  remained  to 
try  the  skill  and  courage  of  both  ships’ 
companies.  It  is  due  to  them  to  quote  en¬ 
tire  the  vivid  description  of  their  com¬ 
mander  : — 

“  During  the  next  three  days  we  made  rapid 
progress  to  the  eastward,  experiencing  strong 
southerly  w  inds  and  severe  weather,  but  \ve  niet 
only  four  or  five  beigs  during  a  run  of  several 
liundred  miles,  and  began  to  think  we  had  got  to 
the  northward  of  their  latitude.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th,  several  were  seen  during  thick  wea¬ 
ther,  and  whilst  we  were  running,  under  all  the 
sail  we  could  carry,  to  .a  strong  north-westerly 
breeze.  In  the  evening,  the  wind  increased  so 
much,  and  the  snow-showers  became  so  incessant, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  under  more  mode¬ 
rate  sail.  Numerous  small  pieces  of  ice  were  also 
met  with,  warning  us  of  the  presence  of  bergs 
concealed  by  the  thickly  falling  snow.  Before 
midnight  I  directed  the  topsails  to  be  close-reefed, 
and  every  arrangement  made  for  rounding-lo  un¬ 
til  day-light,  deeming  H  too  hazardous  to  run  any 
longer.  Our  people  had  hardly  completed  these 
operations  when  a  large  berg  was  seen  ahead,  and 
quite  close  to  us ;  the  ship  was  immediately  hauled 
to  the  wind  on  the  port  lack,  with  the  expectation 
of  being.able  to  weather  it ;  but  just  at  this  moment 
the  Terror  was  observed  running  down  upon  us, 
under  her  top-sails  and  foresail,  and  as  it  w’as  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  clear  both  the  berg  and  the 
Erebus,  collision  was  inevitable.  We  instantly 
hove  all  aback  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
shock :  but  the  concussion  when  she  struck  us 
was  such  as  to  throw  almost  every  one  off  his 
feet :  our  bowsprit,  fore- topmast,  and  other  smaller 
spars,  were  carried  away ;  and  the  ships,  hanging 
together,  entangled  by  their  rigging,  and  dashing 
against  each  other  with  fearful  violence,  were 
falling  down  upon  the  weather-face  of  the  lofty 
berg  under  our  lee,  against  which  the  waves  were 
breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summit  of  its 
perpendicular  cliffs.  Sometimes  she  rose  high 
above  us,  almost  exposing  her  keel  to  view,  and 
again  descended  as  w’e  in  our  turn  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  wave,  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us, 
whilst  the  crashing  of  the  breaking  upperworks 
and  boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
Providentially  they  gradually  forged  past  each 
other  and  separated  before  we  drifted  down  amongst 
the  foaming  breakers — and  we  had  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  seeing  her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg  and 
of  feeling  that  she  was  safe.  But  she  left  us 
completely  disabled ;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so 
encumbered  the  lower  yards,  that  we  were  unable 
to  make  sail,  so  as  to  get  headway  on  the  ship ; 
nor  had  we  room  to  wear  round,  being  by  this 
time  so  close  to  the  berg  that  the  waves,  when 
they  struck  against  it,  threw  back  their  sprays  in¬ 
to  the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  awful  and  appalling  situation 
was  by  resorting  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  a 
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stern-board,  which  nothing  could  justify  during 
such  a  gale  and  with  so  high  a  sea  running,  but 
to  avert  the  danger  which  every  moment  threatened 
us  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  heavy  rolling 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  probability  of  the  masts^giving 
way  each  time  the  lower  yard-arms  struck  against 
the  clitfs,  which  were  towering  high  above  our 
mast-heads,  rendered  it  a  service  of  extreme  danger 
to  loose  the  mainsail ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  order 
given  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the  British  seaman 
manifested  itself.  The  men  ran  up  the  rigging 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  although  more  than  once  driven  off  the 
yard,  they,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  loosing 
the  sail.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea,  it 
was  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  execute  the  orders 
that  were  given,  so  that  it  was  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  we  could  get  the  yards  braced  bye, 
and  the  maintack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — 
an  expedient  that,  perhaps,  had  never  before  been 
resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such  weather;  but  it  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  ship  gathered  stern-way ; 
plunging  her  stern  into  the  sea,  washing  away  the 
gig  and  quarter-boats,  and  with  her  lower  yard¬ 
arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg,  we  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination,  the 

under  tow,”  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the 
water  from  its  vertical  cliffs,  alone  preventing  us 
being  driven  to  atoms  against  it.  No  sooner  had 
we  cleared  it,  than  another  was  seen  directly  astern 
of  us,  against  which  we  were  running;  and  the 
difficulty  new  was  to  get  the  ship’s  head  turned 
round  and  pointed  fairly  through  between  the  two 
bergs,  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  times  her  own  breadth  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  happily  accomplished ;  and  in  a  few 
minintes  after  getting  before  the  wind,  she  dashed 
through  the  narrow  channel,  between  two  per¬ 
pendicular  walls  of  ice,  and  the  foaming  breakers 
which  stretched  across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  in  smooth  water  under  its  lee. 

“  The  Terror’s  light  was  immediately  seen  and 
answered  :  she  had  rounded-to,  waiting  for  us,  and 
the  painful  state  of  suspense  her  people  must  have 
endured  as  to  our  fate  could  not  have  been  much 
less  than  our  own  ;  for  the  necessity  of  constant 
and  energetic  action  to  meet  the  momentarily  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  our  situation,  left  us  no  time 
to  reflect  on  our  imminent  danger. 

We  hove-to  on  the  port  tack,  under  the  ice 
of  the  berg,  which  now  afforded  ns  invaluable 
protection  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  was 
still  raging  above  and  around  us;  and  commenced 
clearing  away  the  wreck  of  the  broken  spars, 
saving  as  much  of  the  rigging  as  possible  ;  whilst 
a  party  were  engaged  preparing  others  to  replace 
them. 

**  As  soon  as  day  broke  we  had  the  gratification 
of  learning  that  the  Terror  had  only  lost  two  or 
three  small  spars,  and  had  not  suffered  any  serious 
damage ;  the  signal  of  *  all’s  well,*  which  we 
hoisted  before  there  was  light  enough  for  them  to 
see  it,  and  kept  flylng*until  it  was  answered,  serv¬ 
ed  to  relieve  their  minds  as  speedily  as  possible  of 
any  remaining  anxiety  on  our  account. 

“  A  cluster  of  bergs  was  seen  to  windward,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  eye  ccnild  discern,  and  so 


closely  connected,  that,  e.xcept  the  small  opening 
by  which  we  had  escaped,  they  appeared  to  form 
an  unbroken  continuous  line;  it  seems,  therefore, 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  collision  with  the 
Terror  was  the  means  of  our  preservation,  by 
forcing  us  backwards  to  the  only  practicable  chan¬ 
nel,  instead  of  permitting  us,  as  we  were  endea¬ 
voring,  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs,  from  which 
escape  might  have  been  impracticable.” — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  217-221. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Sims  was  reached  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  the  interval  from  this 
date  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  occupied 
in  the  refitting  of  the  ships,  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  scientific  occupations,  and  in  a 
voyage  to  and  from  Cape  Horn. 

We  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  de¬ 
tailed  remarks  on  the  last  and  least  success¬ 
ful  of  the  three  voyages.  The  lottery,  in 
which  Weddell  had  drawn  the  prize  of  a 
mild  season  and  an  open  sea,  presented  to 
Ross  nothing  but  the  blank  of  pack-ice, 
contrary  gales,  and,  in  one  quarter,  a  bar¬ 
rier  much  resembling  that  of  the  78th  de¬ 
gree,  though  of  inferior  altitude.  Before 
these  obstacles,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Antarctic  winter,  the  ships  were  finally 
put  about  in  the  71st  degree,  on  the  7th 
March.  They  came  safely  to  anchor  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  April, 
1843. 

One  sailor  washed  overboard  near  Ker¬ 
guelen  Island,  and  a  quarter-master,  James 
Angelly,  who  fell  from  the  mainyard  on 
their  return  from  the  second  cruise,  make 
up  the  whole  list  of  fatal  casualties  for  the 
three  years  of  toil  and  danger.  The  sick 
list  is  equally  compendious — a  single  officer 
and  sailor  invalided,  and  since  recovered. 
These  statistics  are  the  best  commentary 
on  the  management,  as  well  as  the  outfit, 
of  the  expedition. 

One  important  branch  of  the  commission 
intrusted  to  it  has  been  admirably  carried 
out  by  its  botanist,  Mr.  S.  D.  Hooker,  a 
worthy  son  of  the  learned  Director  of  the 
Kew  Gardens.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  operations  of  the  expedition, 
though  they  were  extended  beyond  the  re¬ 
gions  of  vegetable  life,  were  not  confined 
to  such  barren  latitudes.  The  ships  were 
in  no  instance  frozen  up,  and  the  long  in¬ 
tervals  of  nautical  inaction  were  fertile  in 
employment  for  Mr.  Hooker,  in  such  locali¬ 
ties  as  the  Falkland  Islands  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  We  believe  that  a  moderate  govern¬ 
ment  grant  was  never  more  scrupulously 
and  ably  applied  than  the  500/.  allotted 
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for  Lis  puLlication  of  the  “  Flora  Antarc¬ 
tica  ” — a  book  which  must  find  its  place  in 
every  botanist’s  library,  and  which  contains 
much  matter  interesting  to  other  classes  of 
readers. 

The  'extracts  which  we  have  given  may 
save  us  the  trouble  of  commenting  on  Sir 
James  Ross’s  work,  as  respects  literary 
execution.  They  will  speak  better  than 
we  could  for  the  plain,  modest,  and  manly 
taste  of  the  author — which  seems  entirely 
worthy  of  his  high  professional  character 
and  signal  services. 

We  must  beg  a  parting  word  with  those 
who  persevere  in  asking  the  old  utilitarian 
uestion.  What  good  is  to  result  from  these 
iseoveries  ?  What  interest  shall  we  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  expense  of  outfit,  pay,  and 
allowances.^  We  are  not  about  to  make  a 
flourish  about  national  reputation,  the 
advance  of  science,  or  other  topics  of  small 
interest  to  such  questioners.  Let  them 
study  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  C.  Enderby  in 
connexion  with  the  description  of  the 
Auckland  Islands  given  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Sir  James  Ross’s  first  volume.  They 
will  learn  that  this  little  group  is  singularly 
adapted,  by  position  and  other  natural 


features,  to  assist  the  revival  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant,  though  at  present,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  moribund  department  of  British 
industry,  the  Southern  Whale-fishery.  We 
care  not  whether  the  term  be  used  in  that 
extensive  sense  which  it  has  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  vessels  destined 
for  it  take  a  southern  departure  from  Eng¬ 
land,  or  whether  it  be  used  with  more 
limited  reference  to  the  southern  circum¬ 
polar  regions.  In  the  former  sense,  it  may 
be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
ocean  minus  the  Greenland  seas.  If  the 
time  should  arrive,  perhaps  some  symptoms 
of  its  approach  are  discernible,  when  Eng 
lishmen  can  find  capital,  leisure,  and 
intellect,  for  any  object  and  any  enterprise 
other  than  that  of  connecting  points  in 
space  by  intervening  bars  of  iron,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  few  speculations  will  be  found 
more  sound,  more  profitable,  and  more 
congenial  to  our  national  habits  than  that 
suggested  by  the  present  grantee  of  the 
Auckland  Islands,  which  were  discovered 
under  his  auspices — the  industrious,  the 
liberal,  and  the  eminently  sagacious  and 
practical  Mr.  Enderby. 
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Lathom  House,  seated  on  a  flat,  boggy 
tract  of  land,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall 
of  two  yards  in  thickness,  was,  in  days  of 
yore,  as  strong  a  domestic  fortress  as  any 
armed  host  might  invest,  or  general  view  in 
silent  despair.  On  the  wall  above  men¬ 
tioned  were  raised  nine  towers,  each  of 
them  planted  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance, 
so  mounted  as  to  enfilade  the  country,  and 
command  every  approach.  A  moat,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  breadth  and  six  in  depth,  sur¬ 
rounded  this  strong  wall,  between  which 
and  the  grass  was  a  row  of  palisades.  From 
the  centre  of  the  house  rose  the  Eagle 
Tower,  surmounting  the  whole  edifice,  and 
connected,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  first 
owners  of  the  heritage,  with  a  tale  of 
no  common  interest.  On  each  side  of  the 
gate-house,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  court, 
frowned  a  strong  tower,  and  in  these,  in 
time  of  siege,  were  stationed  the  besti 
marksmen  to  harass  the  assailants.  Thus 
stood  Lathom  House  in  the  days  of  its  first 


owners,  the  De  Fitz-Hcnrys,  or  De  La- 
thoms,  when  an  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
seems  to  be  worth  describing. 

Robert  de  Fitz-Henry,  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  first  adopted  the  surname  of 
Lathom,  from  his  place  of  residence.  His 
descendant.  Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  enjoyed,  with  one  alloy, 
that  inheritance.  No  son  promised  to  pro¬ 
long  the  family  honors,  which  were  vested 
in  the  fair  young  Isabel,  the  heiress  of  all 
his  broad  lands,  for  whose  favor  knight  and 
noble  humbly  proffered  suit.  One  day, 
however,  as  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  were 
walking  in  their  park  at  Lathom,  they  were 
startled  by  loud  cries  ;  the  place  was  soli¬ 
tary,  but  in  no  direction  could  they  per¬ 
ceive  any  object.  They  soon,  however, 
discovered  that  an  eagle  had  its  nest  in 
that  secluded  spot,  and  on  searching  the 
eyrie,  an  infant,  in  rich  swaddling-clothes, 
was  found  lying  unharmed  within  its  warm 
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enclosure.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lathom 
were  not  devoid  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
day,  and  they  had  its  pious  charity,  too. 
The  foundling  was  a  hoy ;  they  adopted 
him,  and,  bestowing  on  him  the  name  of 
Lathom,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  leave  him 
heir  to  that  estate.  So  far  goes  Tradition, 
but  Reason  steps  in,  and  dispels  a  portion 
of  the  romance.  Sir  Thomas,  it  appears, 
owned  a  base-born  son,  whom  he  was  desir¬ 
ous  to  introduce  into  his  lineage.  He, 
therefore,  had  the  infant  conveyed  to  that 
spot,  where,  by  an  appointed  “  cAancc,”  if 
one  may  so  speak,  he  and  his  lady  walked 
just  when  the  child  was  deposited,  as  if 
dropped  from  the  eagle’s  nest,  in  a  safe, 
retired  nook.  Sir  Thomas  managed  his 
part  well.  He  pointed  out  to  his  dutiful 
and  credulous  wife  the  hand  of  a  Higher 
Power  in  this  event,  and  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  rearing  the  little  stranger  as  their 
heir.  Lady  Lathom — excellent  Mrs.  Shan¬ 
dy  as  she  was — assented,  and  the  child  was 
brought  up  in  all  the  odor  of  legitimacy. 
He  was  christened  Oskately,  and,  at  the 
usual  age,  knighted  by  Edward  III.  He 
assumed,  too,  for  his  crest,  an  eagle  flying 
from  a  child  which  it  had  left  uninjured  on 
the  ground ;  “  the  fictions  of  romance” 
being,  as  old  Collins  observes,  ‘‘  sufl&cient 
for  the  whimsical  distinctions”  of  heraldry. 
(Profanely  does  he  speak  !)  So  far  Isabel 
Lathom  ran  a  narrow  chance  of  being  treat¬ 
ed  with  injustice,  but  Conscience  interfered. 
Sir  Thomas,  before  his  death,  acknowledged 
this  son  to  be  illegitimate  ;  and,  having  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  certain  manors,  bequeathed 
to  Isabel  the  greater  portion  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  amongst  them  Lathom  House. 

And  now,  how  did  the  Stanley  family 
profit  by  all  this  ?  Who  were  they  ? 
Whenee  came  they  ?  How  comported  they 
themselves  in  all  the  various  stages  of  their 
greatness — in  its  dawn — in  its  zenith  ? 

They  flourished  in  Plantagenet  times  by 
the  appellation  of  Audleigh,  or  Audly ;  the 
younger  branch  took  the  name  of  Stanleigh, 
or  Stanley,  from  a  Moorland  Manor  in 
Staffordshire,  and  with  which  they  were  en¬ 
dowed  ;  and  one  of  these,  a  valiant  follower 
of  our  most  valiant  Edward  III.,  won  by 
his  gallantry  in  the  lists,  the  love  of  the 
heiress  of  the  De  Fitz-Henrys.  Thus  passed 
the  wide  domains  of  Lathom  with  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Man  into  the  possession  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  which  still  retains  the  former ; 
but  which  conveyed  the  latter  as  a  woman’s 
dower  to  the  house  of  Athole,  that  it  might 


be  surrendered  to  the  English  crown  for  the 
sum  of  70,000/. 

It  were  long  to  tell  the  gradual  progress 
of  this  great  family  in  honors,  wealth,  and 
fame.  One  interruption  to  it  happened  in 
the  dark  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when,  despite 
his  services  at  Bosworth  field.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  not  of  Lathom  but  of  Holt  Castle, 
Cheshire,  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold  for 
an  idle  speech.  But  it  was,  in  truth.  Sir 
William  Stanley’s  great  wealth  that  moved 
the  jealousy  of  the  hard-hearted,  hard- 
headed  monarch  ;  for,  says  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  lAfe  of  Henry  VII.  ^  Sir  W.  Stanley 
was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the 
kingdom,  ‘‘  and  for  his  revenue  in  land  and 
fee,  it  was  3000/.  a  year  old  rent,  a  very 
great  matter  in  those  times.”  However, 
he  was  courageous  enough  to  believe,  and  I 
am  apt  to  agree  with  him,  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  no  impostor,  a  conclusion 
which  Henry’s  very  precautions  seem  to 
authorize  ;  for  ere  he  dispersed  his  band  of 
spies  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  caused 
them,  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  to  be  solemnly 
cursed  at  Paul’s  Cross,”  in  order  to  destroy 
any  impression  that  these  lofty-minded  men 
were  honored  with  royal  patronage. 

Thomas  Stanley,  the  first  earl  of  Derby, 
was  a  great  man  in  great  times,  being  the 
brother-in-law  of  Neville  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Kingmaker,  and  the  friend  of  Hastings. 
The  loyal  servant  of  Edward  IV.,  he  loved, 
for  that  monarch’s  sake,  the  fair  and  ill- 
starred  boy  his  successor,  whose  fate  is  but 
dimly  shadowed  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
period.  For  his  sake — that  of  the  fifth 
Edward — Stanley  encountered  the  hatred 
of  Richard  III.  The  tragedy  of  Hastings’ 
death  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Who,  in¬ 
deed,  can  forget  it  that  remembers  the  Jane 
Shore  of  Miss  O’Neill  ?  that  powerful, 
passionate,  and  finished  acting,  which  gave 
even  the  irresolute  Hastings’  fate  so  deep 
an  interest.  The  night  before  the  death  of 
Hastings,  a  dream  vfsited  the  slumbers  of 
his  friend  Stanley.  He  instantly  informed 
Hastings  of  it,  and  begged  him  to  fly  from 
the  scene  of  peril.  But  Hastings  was  im¬ 
practicable.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
seized  at  the  council  board  of  the  Tower, 
and  his  head  struck  oflf ;  whilst  Stanley 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  blow  of  a  halbert 
aimed  at  him.  The  portentous  dream  was 
mournfully  recalled,  and  the  rash  incredu¬ 
lity  of  Hastings  censured ;  for  “  a  boar” 
( 1  quote  from  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore), with  his  tusks  had”  (in  Stan- 
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ley’s  dream)  “  so  razed  them  both  that  the 
blood  ran  about  their  shoulders.”  Stanley 
escaped  with  a  short  imprisonment,  and 
married  soon  afterwards  the  justly  cele¬ 
brated  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  foundress  of  Christ’s 
and  St.  John’s  Colleges  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  and  it  became  Stanley’s 
fate  to  pluck  the  crown  from  the  brow  of 
the  usurper  Richard,  as  he  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  and  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  another  usurper,  namely,  his  own 
step-son,  of  pious  and  avaricious  memory. 

“  Whereupon,”  writes  Arthur  Collins, 
with  solemn  emphasis,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  by  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Derby  and  he  went  on  flourish¬ 
ing  and  accumulating  dignities  and  wealth 
until  the  year  1504,  when  he  was  buried  in 
Burscough  Priory,  adjacent  to  Lathom, 
having  provided  his  tomb — the  fashion  in 
those  days — with  a  perpetual  remembrance 
to  be  prayed  for. 

Of  this  Sir  Thomas  there  is  still  a  me¬ 
mento  at  Knowsley  in  a  portrait  of  a  stern 
man  in  black,  wearing  a  George.  He  left 
a  goodly  band  of  sons  and  daughters,  of 
whom  the  former  maintained  the  valiant 
character  of  the  house.  # 

I  pass  over  a  track  of  smaller  stars,  just 
here  and  there  notinsr  down  some  one  orb 
of  peculiar  brilliancy.  By  way  of  instance, 
bear  with  me,  ye  hasty  readers,  whilst  I 
dwell  for  one  brief  page  or  so  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Edward,  earl  of  Derby,  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  days,  one  of  her  privy  council,  and 
so  chosen,  notwithstanding  that  he  .had 
served  her  royal  sister, — a  rare  instance  of 
that  Tudor  penetration,  which  might  well 
be  called  kingcraft,  and  which  the  Stuarts 
never  possessed — the  liberal  selfishness  of 
employing  superior  men,  even  though  their 
talents  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  foe.  This  nobleman  appears  to 
have  been  a  pattern  of  all  the  lordly  vir¬ 
tues.  “  His  greatness  supported  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  his  goodness  endeared  his  great¬ 
ness.  His  great  birth  put  him  above  all 
private  respect,  but  his  great  soul  never 
above  public  service.  Indeed,  he  repaired, 
by  ways  thrifty  yet  noble,  what  his  family 
had  impaired  by  neglect.” 

It  happened,  unluckily  for  the  Stanleys, 
that  they  claimed  kindred  with  the  blood- 
royal.  This  was  through  the  Nevilles,  the 
Kingmaker’s  family,  the  Lady  Eleanor  Ne¬ 
ville,  or  Alianore,  having  married  the  first 
Earl  of  Derby.  Now  Lady  Eleanor  was 
aunt  to  the  Princess  Anne,  the  consort  of 
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Richard  III.  Woe  seemed  to  betide  all  of 
that  race.  Still  their  hearts  were  loyal, 
their  fidelity  incorrupt ;  but  their  fate  was 
adverse.  Ferdinando,  fifth  earl  of  Derby, 
became  the  victim,  though  not  the  dupe,  of 
certain  political  intrigues,  the  agent  of 
which  was  one  Hesket,  a  Jesuit,  who  tempt¬ 
ed  him,  but  in  vain,  to  assume  the  title  of 
king.  The  youth  was  wise,  and  rejected 
that  counsel.  He  was,  however,  threatened 
by  Hesket  with  sudden  death  if  he  disclosed 
the  plot, — nay,  even  if  he  hesitated  to  give 
his  compliance  to  it.  The  high  spirit  of 
the  Stanleys  rebelled  at  this  menace.  Fer¬ 
dinando  gave  information,  and  Hesket  was 
apprehended  ;  but  the  young  earl’s  doom 
was  sealed  from  that  moment. 

He  did  not  expire  suddenly;  no,  his 
anguish  was  prolonged.  Cruel  pains  tor¬ 
mented  his  numbered  days,  dark  vomitings 
tortured  the  ill-fated  peer.  I  abstain  from 
sundry  particularities  given  by  Camden,  as 
being  more  fit  for  a  post  mortem  narrative 
than  for  a  work  like  this.  But  I  must  needs 
recount,  though  with  horror,  that  even  after 
his  dead  body  was  rolled  in  cerecloth,  and 
wrapped  in  lead,  “  there  ran  such  corrupt 
and  stinking  humors  that  no  man  could  for 
a  long  time  come  near  the  place  of  his 
burial.”  These  are  old  Camden’s  graphic 
words.  Alas,  poor  Ferdinando  !  could  not 
even  pious  affection  shed  its  dews  upon  thy 
hearse }  And  it  was,  after  all,  domestic 
treason  that  destroyed  him  ;  for  his  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  horse  fled  on  his  illness,  and 
taking  the  earl’s  best  horse — not  content 
with  the  small  feat  of  murdering  him — was 
heard  of  no  more. 

An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  prove 
that  the  earl  died  from  the  power  of  witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  a  poor  old  woman,  suspected  of 
being  a  witch,  and  told  to  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  backwards,  said  it  well ;  but  being 
conjured  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that,  if  she 
had  bewitched  his  honor,  she  should  be  able 
to  say  the  same,  she  could  never  get  over 
that  clause,  “  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,” — 
not  even  though  it  was  repeated  to  her. 
Another  poor  old  crone  was  found  mumbling 
something  in  a  corner  of  his  honor’s  cham¬ 
ber,  but  what,  God  knoweth. 

I  pass  over  Ferdinando’s  immediate  de¬ 
scendants,  to  hail  the  hero  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  husband  of  the  great  defender  of 
Lathom. 

James,  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1642.  How  discriminative  is 
the  character  of  this  nobleman,  as  given  by 
Clarendon !  “  He  was  a  man  of  great  ho- 
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nor  and  clear  courage  ;  and  all  his  defects  J  daily  experience  to  exist.  His  brow  was 
and  misfortunes  proceeded  from  his  having  indeed  low,  and  his  long  hair  fell  over  it  so 
lived  so  little  time  among  his  equals,  that '  as  to  shroud  it ;  but  his  eyes  are  full  of  ani- 
he  knew  not  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  I  mation,  the  nose  is  fine  and  well  formed, 
ill  that  befell  him,  having  thereby  drawn ,  the  mouth,  surmounted  by  a  slight  mous- 
such  prejudice  against  him  from  persons  ofjtache,  is  expressive  of  much  sweetness, 
inferior  quality,  who  yet  thought  themselves  I  He  is  depicted,  also  by  Vandyke,  in  a  suit 


too  good  to  be  contemned,  -that  they  pur¬ 
sued  him  to  death.” 

His  life  was  indeed  a  tragedy,  yet  it  com¬ 
menced  in  high  prosperity,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  dearest  of  earthly  bless¬ 
ings,  a  wife  suitable  in  birth  and  character. 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  countess  of, 
Derby,  was  the  daughter  of  Claude  de  la 
Tremouille,  due  de  Thouars,  and  of  the 
Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William,  the 
first  prince  of  Orange,  and  of  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon  his  wife.  Such  was  the  descent  of 


the  justly  celebrated  countess  ;  and  she  in-  i 
herited  the  valor  and  judgment  of  her  an- ! 
cestor  the  House  of  Orange.  j 

At  a  very  early  age  Charlotto  de  la  Tre-  | 
mouille  was  united  to  the  earl,  and  their  j 


union  was  truly  propitious— mutual  affec- | 
tion,  congeniality  of  character,  immense , 
wealth,  high  reputation,  were  their  bless¬ 
ings.  To  these  were  added,  in  due  time,  ! 
the  felicity  of  children,  both  numerous  and  ^ 
promising.  “  This  marvellous  picture,” 
observes  a  modern  writer,  “  of  almost  super¬ 
human  felicity,  was  doomed  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  the  j 
accursed  demon  of  faction  and  rebellion.” 

Beauty,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
portrait  of  Vandyke,  preserved  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  collection,  was  not  the  attribute  of 
the  illustrious  Charlotte.  She  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  matchless  pencil  as  fat  and 
clumsy,  with  ordinary  features,  except  the 
eye,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  sleepy,  has  a  mine  of  thought  buried 
beneath  those  overhanging  lashes.  Dressed 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  her 
hair  in  slender  ringlets,  a  rich  pearl  in  her 
ear,  a  single  row  round  her  neck,  her  dress 
of  white  satin,  with  full  hanging  sleeves 
trimmed  with  several  rows  of  large  pearls, 
and  fastened  by  a  brooch  of  rich  gems,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  that  aristocratic  bearing  to 
which  the  descendant  of  a  Bourbon  seems 
entitled  even  by  birth.  There  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  of  the  Dutch  than  of  the 
French  genealogy,  expressed  in  the  form 
and  features  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  bore 
that  impress  of  high  birth  which  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  define,  but  which  we  feel  by 


of  armor,  over  which  his  long  locks,  scarce¬ 
ly  curled,  flow  freely. 

The  earl  had  been  little  known  until  he 
appeared  before  the  world  in  his  military 
character.  He  passed  the  first  years  of 
his  happy  marriage  in  princely  privacy, 
superintending  the  various  establishments 
of  his  father  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  morals  of  a  population  who  own¬ 
ed  the  Earls  of  Derby  as  their  kings,  and 
honored  them  with  a  filial  affection.  His 
leisure  from  these  momentous  pursuits  was 
spent  in  literature  and  philosophy;  and 
among  other  productions,  his  “  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,”  preserved  in  the  Deside¬ 
rata  Curiosa,  is  still  valued.  Not  long, 
however,  after  his  accession  to  the  title,  he 
was  called  by  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  into 
the  field.  The  motto,  “  Sans  changer 
anciently  adopted  by  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Stanleys,  was  not  falsified  by  this  va¬ 
liant  man.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the 
nobility  to  raise  forces  for  the  king,  the  first 
to  attend  the  summons  of  the  monarch — 
never  to  desert  that  cause  whilst  life  re¬ 
mained. 

He  was  at  Lathom  when  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  that  a  design  was  formed 
to  take  the  Isle  of  Man  :  he  hastened  thi¬ 
ther.,  Throwing  into  his  house  at  Lathom 
a  few  soldiers,  and  collecting  such  arms  and 
ammunition  as  he  could,  he  left  it  for  ever. 

His  countess  and  her  children  remained 
behind  ;  and  scarcely  had  Lord  Derby 
reached  the  Isle  of  Man,  when  she  heard 
that  her  house  would  be  attacked — she 
feared,  by  a  sudden  assault.  Her  soldiers 
were  raw,  inexperienced  countrymen,  but 
they  were  faithful ;  and  among  her  garrison 
there  was  a  Captain  Farmer,  a  veteran  offi¬ 
cer,  trained  to  war  in  that  famous  school, 
the  Low  Countries. 

Lady  Derby  having  discerned  his  merit, 
made  him  major  of  the  house  ;  and  placed 
under  his  command  six  captains,  chosen 
from  among  the  gentlemen  of  her  house¬ 
hold.  Under  these,  again,  were  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  listed,  trained  by  them  and 
instructed.  These  preparations  were  skil¬ 
fully  conducted,  and  such  was  the  fidelity  of 
her  household,  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
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proachcd  they  had  no  idea  of  any  other] 
forces  than  her  own  serrants  being  within 
the  house. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1644,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Fairfax,  willing,  perhaps,  to  spare  the 
unfortunate  countess  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
desired  a  conference.  She  consented.  He 
was  received  in  the  great  hall  of  Lathora. 
As  he  entered  the  first  court,  the  wary 
general  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
what  seemed  a  considerable  force.  Not 
only  the  main  guard  occupied  the  first 
court,  but  men  were  ranged  in  open  sight, 
on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and  on  the  towers, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  they  really  were. 

This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  Captain 
Farmer,  not  only  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
but  to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  strength,  for  the  army  which  be¬ 
sieged  Lathom  amounted  to  4000  men. 
Sir  Thomas,  and  a  gentleman  of  quality 
who  accompanied  him,  were  received  with  a 
lofty  courtesy.  But  when  he  offered  terms, 
the  lady  required  a  month’s  delay  to  con¬ 
sider  of  them.  “  Not  a  day’s,”  was  the 
reply,  and  Fairfax  departed. 

He  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  com¬ 
mence  a  regular  siege,  or  to  attempt  to  take 
the  place  by  storm  ;  but  he  was  deceived  by 
a  mean  negotiation  between  one  of  his  own 
oflGicers  ana  the  chaplain  of  the  house,  into 
the  belief  that  the  countess  had  no  store  of 
provisions.  He,  therefore,  decided  on  a 
siege :  for  fourteen  days  hostilities  were  de¬ 
layed — then,  supposing  that  her  supplies 
were  exhausted,  he  summoned  the  countess 
to  surrender.  The  answer,  sent  by  a  trum¬ 
peter,  was  worthy  of  the  heroine  who  pen¬ 
ned  it.  It  was  this  :  “  That,  as  she  had 
not  lost  her  regard  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  her  allegiance  to  her  prince,  nor 
her  faith  to  her  lord,  she  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  as  yet,  give  up  the  house ;  that  they 
must  never  hope  to  gain  it  till  she  had 
either  lost  all  of  these,  or  her  life,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  them.”  And  this  reply  came  after 
a  torturing  continuance  of  suspense  of  four¬ 
teen  days. 

The  siege  now  began  in  earnest,  and  it 
continued  without  let  or  intermission  dur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  three  months.  Many 
were  the  gallant  feats  of  arms  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  sorties  made  by  the  garrison  ; 
and  well  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  heroic  courage  of  their  mistress. 
She  feared  neither  shot  nor  shell.  More 
than  once  a  cannon-ball  passed  through  the 
chamber,  and  much  was  she  annoyed  by 


the  fire  of  a  mortar — a  new  engine  of  war 
in  those  days — at  least  to  the  troops  which 
held  Lathom  House.  .  But  she  made  light 
of  every  peril  which  threatened  her  own 
person,  and  taught  her  people,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  she  set,  to  prefer  death  to  dis¬ 
honor.  These  things  have  occurred  else- 
where,  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  But  possibly  the  following  little 
anecdote  may  interest,  though  that,  too, 
might  be  paralleled,  had  we  leisure,  at  this 
moment,  to  look  about  for  its  fac-simile. 

It  happened,  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  that  a  dog,  belonging  to  some  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  house,  proved  himself  a  friend 
to  man  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
chaplain,  who  managed  all  correspondence 
carried  on  by  the  garrison  with  their  friends 
without,  by  means  of  ciphers,  was  in  great 
want  of  some  means  of  conveying  his  de¬ 
spatches  out  of  the  house,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  as  it  was,  by  enemies  ;  till,  ob¬ 
serving  that  a  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  and  fro  from  his  master  in  the  house  to 
his  mistress,  who  lived  a  short  distance 
from  it,  he  determined  to  make  the  animal 
his  messenger.  Having  tied  his  despatch, 
tightly  rolled,  by  a  thin  string,  to  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  he  managed  to  convey  intel¬ 
ligence  of  it  to  the  gentlewoman,  wife  of  the 
dog’s  master,  and  directed  her  to  forward 
all  she  received,  as  she  best  could,  to  his 
majesty.  She  did  so  ;  and  having  kept  the 
trusty  creature  by  her  for  a  day  or  so  with¬ 
out  food,  she  then  turned  him  out  of  doors, 
and  he  invariably  returned  to  his  master  in 
Lathom  House.  By  this  means  the  poor 
besieged  inhabitants  sent  intelligence  of 
their  condition  to  the  king  and  his  friends, 
and  received  in  their  turn  news  back  from 
them.  For  many  months  the  faithful  ani¬ 
mal  discharged  this  important  office,  bring¬ 
ing  encouragement  to  the  garrison,  enabling 
them  to  know  on  what  they  might  depend  ; 
so  that,  having  accurate  information  of  the 
state  of  the  king’s  affairs,  they  were  never 
excited  by  false  hope,  nor  too  much  cast 
down  by  the  disappointment  of  ill-founded 
expectations.  But  the  fate  of  the  faithful  dog 
was  melancholy.  One  day,  when  returning 
to  the  house,  laden  with  tidings  as  usual,  an 
idle  soldier  discharged  his  loaded  musket 
at  the  poor  creature.  The  dog,  true  to  his 
trust,  managed  to  drag  himself  near  the 
gate  with  his  precious  cargo,  and  then  laid 
himself  down  and  died.  His  death  de¬ 
prived  the  garrison  of  a  most  sure  and 
trusty  friend,  and  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  solace  of  which  their  condition  was  sus- 
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ceptible — the  means  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world. 

During  three  months  the  contest  was 
protracted,  hut  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille 
prevailed.  The  Parliamentary  general,  on 
the  27th  of  May,  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Bolton.  Four  thousand  men  had  been 
planted  before  the  walls  of  Lathom,  two 
thousand  alone  marched  away,  such  had 
been  the  slaughter  ;  and  the  Eagle  Tower 
still  rose  imperious  in  its  untouched 
strength,  the  banner  of  the  Stanleys  wav¬ 
ing  proudly  over  it.  A  short  interval  of 
stillness  was  there  in  the  halls  of  Lathom, 
and  a  brief  season  of  repose  to  the  noble 
Charlotte,  before  another  host  appeared 
before  the  gates.  No  longer  were  the  crop¬ 
ped  locks  and  demure  faces  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  there.  No,  a  gallant  band, 
headed  by  one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers 
of  his  time,  came  riding  gaily  and  trium¬ 
phantly  into  its  courts  ;  and  the  voice  of 
Prince  Rupert,  in  half-foreign  accents,  was 
heard  saluting  the  lady  of  Lathom  House. 

Rupert  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  full 
perfection  of  his  youth,  being  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  portrait,  and  that  of 
his  less  distinguished  brother.  Prince 
Maurice,  afford  specimens  of  the  noblest 
style  of  manly  beauty.  As  you  gaze  upon 
them,  in  the  hall  of  Warwick  Castle,  limn¬ 
ed  by  Vandyke,  you  feel  how  much  such 
persons,  such  countenances,  a  bearing  so 
aristocratic,  yet  so  free,  must  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  affections  even  of  the  rudest  sol¬ 
diery.  Perhaps  of  the  two,  the  handsomer 
is  Maurice ;  but  his  is  the  more  subdued 
countenance — the  more  effeminate  expres¬ 
sion,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
either  brother  ;  in  Rupert,  the  hero  alone 
appears.  And  heroic  were  those  boyish 
words  of  his,  uttered  when  hunting  in  some 
English  park  in  1633  : — 

“  Ah  !  1  wish  I  could  break  my  neck,  for 
then  I  should  leave  my  bones  in  Eng¬ 
land  !” 

The  prince,  enchanted  with  the  defence 
of  Lathom,  gave  orders,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  for  bastions  and  counterscarps  to  be 
added  to  its  fortifications.  But,  alas !  I 
grieve  to  state  the  result.  The  king  did 
not  follow  out  this  plan :  ungraciously,  if 
not  ungratefully  (but  I  think  both),  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army.  This  was  in  December, 
1645.  I  need  not  say  that  the  work  of  de¬ 
molition  was  very  soon  begun,  very  soon 
completed ;  and  a  heavy  fine,  of  course,  laid 
upon  the  mansion.  The  heroic  countess 


repaired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she  re¬ 
joined  her  lord.  For  several  years  they 
lived  there,  in  their  wonted  princely  gran¬ 
deur  ;  but  the  storm  lowered,  and  the 
brave  earl  was  its  next  exemplary  victim. 
Long  might  his  widow  mourn  one  who 
united  to  valor  and  disinterestedness — 
rare  accomplishments  ! — learning  and  pru¬ 
dence.  From  her  castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  she  watched  his  brief  but  glorious  ca¬ 
reer,  rejoiced  over  his  noble  defence  of 
Wigan,  and  wept  when  she  heard  that  in 
the  fatal  fight  of  Worcester  he  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  For  well  she  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  mercy  shown  them. 
Two  years  previously  he  had  irritated 
Cromwell,  who  had  offered  him  terms  to 
surrender  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  a  noble  re¬ 
ply.  One  extract  from  that  touching  and 
fearless  letter  let  me  give,  by  way  of  pen¬ 
dant  to  the  epistles  of  the  defender  of  Rag- 
I  land : — 

**  I  scorn  your  proffers,  I  disdain  your  treasons ; 
and  am  so  far  from  surrendering  this  island  to 
your  advantage,  that  I  will  keep  it  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  your  destruction. 

Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  'fur¬ 
ther  solicitations ;  for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any 
more  messages  on  this  occasion,  I  will  burn  the 
papers  and  hang  the  bearers.” 

His  fate  was,  therefore,  sealed ;  and  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  not  far  from  his 
home — at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  He  died 
gallantly,  piously,  like  a  Cavalier.  Can 
one  say  more  ?  When  flattered  with  hopes 
of  life  he  listened  patiently,  but  said, — 

“  I  was  resolved  to  be  deceived  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  this  fleeting  world.” 

When  desired,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  day,  to  find  a  “  friend”  to  do  the 
last  office  of  the  law,  he  replied, — 

“  Nay,  sir,  if  those  men  that  would 
have  my  head  will  not  find  one  to  cut  it  off, 
let  it  stand  where  it  is.  I  thank  God  my 
life  has  not  been  so  bad  that  1  should  be 
instrumental  to  deprive  myself  of  it,  though 
He  has  been  so  merciful  to  me  as  to  de¬ 
prive  me  of  the  worst  terrors  of  death.” 

He  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  around 
him  three  of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  and 
one  loved  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  were 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Well  was  it  for  that 
noble,  tender  heart,  that  it  prognosticated 
not  their  future  destiny. 

Yet  there  is  something  ominous  in  the 
words  which  he  addressed  to  a  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  morning  of  his  execution : — 
“  Here,  Bagaley,  deliver  these  (his  let- 
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tors)  to  my  dear  wife  and  sweet  children. 

I  have  instructed  you  in  all  things  for  your 
journey.  But  as  to  that  sad  part  of  it  (as 
to  them)  I  can  say  nothing:  silence,  and 
your  own  looks  will  best  tell  your  message. 
The  great  God  of  Heaven  strengthen  you, 
and  prosper  and  comfort  them  in  this  their 
great  affliction.” 

Perhaps  the  most  affecting  incident  of 
Lord  Derby’s  last  hours  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  four  condemned  gentlemen,  who,  at 
his  request,  were  permitted  to  come  forth 
from  their  dungeons  to  bid  him  farewell, 
and  they  did  so  ;  with  what  emotions,  it 
requires  no  pen  of  a  poor  chronicler  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

Lord  Derby  went  to  the  scaffold  amid  the 
tears  of  the  people.  His  daughters  accom¬ 
panied  him  half  the  way ;  then  the  earl, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  knelt  down  by  the 
coach  in  which  Lady  Catharine  and  Lady 
Amelia  formed  a  part  of  the  procession, 
and  took  a  solemn  leave  of  them.  His 
voice,  ere  he  bade  them  farewell,  was  lifted 
up  in  prayer.  “  This,”  says  the  narrator, 
“  was  the  saddest  hour  I  ever  saw,”  and 
well  might  it  be  so. 

Like  other  brave  men,  the  soldier  who 
had  faced  death  in  the  field  had  feared  lest 
on  the  scaffold  he  might  shrink  from  it.  At 
the  last  hour  this  apprehension  was  re¬ 
moved. 

“  1  bless  God  for  it,  who  has  put  this 
comfort  and  courage  into  my  soul,  that  I 
can  as  willingly  now  lay  down  my  head  on 
the  block,  as  ever  I  did  upon  a  pillow.” 

The  night  before  he  had  eaten  a  compe¬ 
tent  meal,  saying  he  would  imitate  his  Sa¬ 
viour — his  supper  should  be  his  last  act  in 
this  world.  Then  he  bestowed  on  his  son. 
Lord  Strange,  his  Order,  bidding  him  re¬ 
turn  it  to  his  sovereign.  King  Charles  II., 
saying  that  he  sent  it,  in  all  humility  and 
gratitude,  as  he  received  it,  spotless,  and 
free  from  any  stain  from  his  ancestors. 
For  what  an  unworthy  object  was  this  pure 
blood  shed  !  Such  was  the  love  entertained 
for  him,  that  the  true-hearted  common 
people  refused  to  strike  even  a  nail  into 
his  scaffold,  saying,  “  that  since  the  wars 
they  had  had  many  and  great  losses,  but 
none  like  this,  it  being  the  greatest  that 
had  ever  befallen  them.” 

Amidst  the  fears  of  a  rescue  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  conveyed  to  his  doom.  His 
parting  address  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  plaee  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  : — 

“  I  come,  and  am  content  to  die  in  this 
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town,  where  I  endeavored  to  come  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Lancashire,  as  to  a  place 
where  I  persuaded  myself  to  be  welcome,  in 
regard  that  the  people  thereof  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  in  ray  love  and  affection  to 
them,  and  now  they  understand  that  suffi¬ 
ciently.” 

When  all  was  ready,  and  he  was  about 
to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  looked 
towards  the  church,  and,  causing  the  block 
to  be  turned  that  way,  said, —  • 

‘‘  I  will  look  towards  the  sanctuary  which 
is  above  for  ever.” 

Then  bowing  himself  down,  he  said, — 

“  The  Lord  bless  my  wife  and  children : 
the  Lord  bless  us  all.” 

A  fearful  scene  ensued.  The  earl  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block,  yet  the  execu¬ 
tioner  forbore  to  strike  ;  so  the  doomed 
man  rose  up,  and  in  an  agony  of  tortured 
feeling  exclaimed, — 

“  What  have  I  done  that  I  die  not } 
Why  do  you  not  finish  your  work  .^” 

The  appeal  was  answered  by  the  fatal 
blow,  given  amid  a  deep  silence,  broken 
only  by  sighs  and  sobs  ;  and  thus  fell  one 
of  the  many  brave  spirits  of  that  age.  His 
death  has  been  justly  styled  one  of  the 
worst  acts  of  the  Parliament,  a  “  murder  in 
cold  blood.”  To  quote  from  Clarendon 
once  more : — 

“  The  king’s  army  was  no  sooner  defeated  at 
Worcester,  but  the  Parliament  renewed  their  old 
method  of  murdering  in  cold  blood,  and  sent  a 
commission  to  erect  a  high  court  of  justice  to  per¬ 
sons  of  ordinary  quality,  many  not  being  gentle¬ 
men,  and  all  notoriously  his  enemies,  to  try  the 
Earl  of  Derby  for  his  treason  and  rebellion ; 
which  they  easily  found  him  guilty  of,  and  put 
him  to  death  in  a  town  of  their  own.’* 

After  the  execution  of  the  earl,  a  slip  of 
paper  was  thrown  into  his  coffin,  containing 
these  lines  : — 

“Wit,  bounty,  courage,  three  in  one,  lie  dead ; 

A  Stanley’s  hand,  Vere’s  heart,  and  Cecil’s  head.** 

Such  was  the  tribute,  at  once  to  the  valor 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  virtues  of  the 
man. 

Meantime,  where  was  his  countess }  How 
bore  she  her  complicated  sorrows..^  Did  her 
spirits  sink  beneath  these  manifold  misfor¬ 
tunes,  or  was  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille 
still  undaunted } — still  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  great  house  of  Nassau  ? 

She  was  still  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
When  the  earl  returned  into  Lancashire,  he 
left  his  wife  in  charge  of  his  Manx  territory. 
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appointing  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  governor 
under  her.  On  the  very  night  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby’s  death,  such  was  the  remorseless 
cruelty  of  his  foes,  a  summons  was  despatch¬ 
ed  to  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  to  surren¬ 
der  the  island.  It  must  have  reached  her 
at  the  same  time  that  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  full  of  pathos,  and  of  the  sublimi¬ 
ty  which  comes  of  strong  feoling,  had  been 
delivered  into  her  hands.  In  the  narrative 
which  ensues,  we  touch  upon  the  ground 
over  which  Scott  has  passed,  embellishing 
as  he  went  by  his  flights  of  fancy  the  details 
of  history,  yet  not  departing  widely,  as  is 
often  stated,  from  that  foundation.  The 
character  of  Christian,  for  instance,  so  ably 
described  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  is  marvel¬ 
lously  like  its  original. 

Christian  was  a  creature  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby’s  bounty,  educated  at  his  cost,  known 
to  him  from  his  infancy.  Lord  Derby,  above 
all  suspicion  himself,  had  trusted  this  man ; 
he  had  given  him  the  charge  of  his  lady  and 
children — a  sacred  trust  in  a  dying  man ; 
he  had  appointed  him  captain  over  the  foot- 
guards  in  the  island.  So  great  was  his  sup¬ 
posed'  fidelity,  such  claims  were  there  on  his 
gratitude,  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
received  the  sumipons  to  surrender,  he  re¬ 
fused,  trusting  in  the  “  loyalty” — such  was 
the  word  used  by  the  Manx  men  to  the 
Earls  of  Derby — of  that  miscreant.  The 
characteristics  of  these  islanders  (originally 
a  migration  from  the  Hebrides)  seem,  in¬ 
deed,  before  the  contamination  of  their 
smoky  neighbor,  Liverpool,  reached  their 
unfrequented  shores,  greatly  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Perfidy  was  unknown  amongst  them, 
until — why  is  it  that  in  this  life  there  is 
always  an  untill — until  parliamentariah 
bribes  corrupted  them  ;  and  demons,  in  the 
forms  of  Rigby,  Birch,  and,  of  a  still  more 
hideous  monster,  Bradshaw,  came  to  the 
place  to  tamper  with  Christian. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  summons  to  sur¬ 
render,  the  countess,  gathering  her  children 
around  her,  retreated  to  Peele,  or  Pile 
Castle,  a  fort  defended  by  a  strong  tower, 
and  by  a  platform,  on  which  cannon  were 
mounted.  Hither  Sir  Thpmas  Armstrong 
accompanied  her.  Secure  they  believed 
themselves  to  be,  for  they  believed  that 
Christian,  who  ruled  over  their  forces,  was 
true.  But  could  it  be  credited }  he  to  whom 
the  Earl  had  given  the  charge  of  his  help¬ 
less  widow  and  orphans,  betrayed  them  to 
Duckenfield  and  Birch !  they  were  seized 
in  the  night,  and  the  countess  was  then  told 


that  the  island  had  been  surrendered  by 
Christian  on  certain  articles.  She  asked 
to  see  these  conditions  ;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  her  fears,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  her.  She  found  that  the  smaller 
islands  were  not  included  ;  she  remembered 
that  Peele  Castle  was  separated  from  the 
main  land,  and  begged  to  go  there,  in  hopes 
of  secretly  escaping  to  the  Continent.  This 
was  refused ;  she  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
kept  there,  reduced  to  the  lowest  penury, 
her  children  starving  round  her,  whilst 
General  Fairfax  enjoyed  her  revenues,  and 
revelled  in  his  greatness  as  Lord  of  Man. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1651.  Well 
might  she  exclaim,  “  How  long  shall  the 
Lord  suffer  these  things  But  she  mur¬ 
mured  not,  and  looked  for  restitution  even 
in  this  life,  when  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  should  again  sit  upon  the  throne. 
She  might  remember  that,  save  one  empty 
honor,  her  late  lord  had  owed  nothing  to 
the  bounty  of  Charles  II.  All  the  obliga¬ 
tions  were  on  the  king’s  side ;  the  earl’s 
loyalty  had  not  one  dash  of  self-interest  to 
sully  its  brightness.  In  her  poverty,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  gloom  of  her  prison,  she  hoped. 
She  buoyed  herself  up,  too,  not  only  with 
dreams  of  compensation  for  the  ruinous 
losses  which  her  young  son’s  estate  had  in¬ 
curred,  but  with  the  assurance  of  justice  on 
his  father’s  judges,  for  the  voice  of  the 
nation  cried  out  against  them.  But  she 
knew  not  Charles  Stuart ;  she  knew  not 
the  cold,  selfish  heart,  concealed  beneath 
the  mask  of  frankness ;  she  knew  not  the 
hollow  faith,  varnished  over  by  courtesy. 
Her  suit  for  restitution  failed.  “  Then,” 
writes  the  historian  of  the  Stanleys,  “  her 
great  heart,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
endless  sorrow,  burst  in  pieces.”  She  died 
at  Knowsley. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  true  heroine. 
Whilst  the  duties  of  home  alone  required 
her  care,  she  shone  in  privacy,  pure,  yet 
glistening,  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  violet’s 
leaf.  When  extremity  changed  her  path, 
she  came  forth,  bracing  up  her  energies  to 
action,  and  resolved  that  the  honor  of  her 
house,  that  tenacious  bond  to  generous 
deeds,  should  not  be  lost  so  long  as  a  wo¬ 
man’s  head  could  contrive  means  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,  or  a  woman’s  influence  sway  the 
hands  of  others. 

Her  son  Charles,  eighth  earl  of  Derby, 
succeeding  to  a  sad  inheritance  of  sorrow, 
found  every  thing  in  confusion.  Lathom, 
my  first  theme,  was  demolished,  and  its 
owner,  the  young  earl,  suffered  imprison- 
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mcnt  for  the  royal  cause.  For  in  1659,  on 
Sir  George  Booth’s  rising  in  Cheshire,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  gentlemen,  but,  being  defeated,  was 
taken  in  the  garb  of  a  serving  man.  He 
found  half  his  estates  sequestered  and 
sold,  Latham  House  destroyed,  and  his 
affairs  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  scarcely 
enough,  in  short,  remained  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  ;  so  that  he  possessed 
no  estate  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  West¬ 
moreland,  Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
but  that  near  it  he  beheld  some  lands  which 
once  were  his  own,  now  passed  away  to 
others.  He  petitioned  parliament  for  re¬ 
dress,  and  a  bill,  restoring  to  him  his  pro¬ 
perty,  was  prepared ;  but,  according  to 
some  accounts,  it  was  rejected  by  the  king ; 
according  to  others,  it  never  went  into  a  third 
reading.  In  either  case  Charles  was  to 
blame,  for  his  known  wishes  would  have  in¬ 
sured  justice.  On  the  front  of  Knowsley 
House  an  inscription  to  this  effect  was 
placed  in  a  subsequent  reign  : — 

“  James,  earl  of  Derby,  lord  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  grandson  of  James  earl  of  Derby,  by  Char¬ 
lotte  de  la  Tremouille,  daughter  of  Cloud  de  la 
Tremouille,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bolton,  the  loth 
October,  1651,  for  strenuously  adhering  to  King 
Charles  II.,  who  refused  a  bill,  unanimously  pass¬ 
ed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  for  restoring  to 
the  family  the  estates  which  he  had  lost  by  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  him.” 

Mr.  Pennant  has  thought  proper  to  call 
this  a  “  calumniating  inscription,”  but  the 
historian  of  the  Stanleys  corroborates  the 
fact ;  and  one  can  only  regret  that  the  mo¬ 
narch  was  beyond  the  power  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  beyond  the  influence  of  shame  (if  he 
ever  owned  it),  when  this  reproach  was  in¬ 
scribed. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  the  Stanley  fa¬ 
mily,  some  brief  notice  is  required.  The 
Lady  Amelia  Sophia  was  married  to  John 
Murray,  marquess  of  Atholl ;  she  was  the 
ancestress  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  of 
all  that  family,  the  most  resembled  the 
Stanleys,  being  impetuous,  brave,  haughty, 
faithful,  and  sagacious.  The  Isle  of  Man 
was  the  portion  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  pass¬ 
ed,  therefore,  into  the  Atholl  family,  by 
whom  it  was  sold — I  suppose  one  ought  not 
to  regret  that  measure — to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

One  word  to  the  theme  with  which  I  set 
out ;  one  brief,  affectionate  farewell  to  La- 
tbom.  William,  ninth  earl  of  Derby, 
sought  to  restore  it  after  the  dilapidation  of 


time  and  avarice.  He  erected  a  stately 
front,  intending  to  rebuild  the  house  in  the 
same  style,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  his 
design.  After  his  death  it  became  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Henrietta  Ash- 
burnham,  who  sold  it  to  Henry  Furness, 
Esq.  In  1724  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boodle,  and  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Edward  Wilbraham  Boodle,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Boodle  built  the  present 
house,  from  a  design  of  Leoni’s,  of  the 
views  of  which  the  scientific  may  judge  by 
consulting  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Vitru- 
mus  Britannicus.  It  is  a  fine  house,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  it  is  not  our  Lathom  House.  It  is 
not  the  Lathom  House  of  the  benevolent 
Sir  Thomas,  from  whom  its  name  was  ori¬ 
ginally  derived.  It  is  not  the  Lathom 
House  of  his  lovely  daughter,  the  pride  of 
her  county,  Isabel.  It  is  not  the  Lathom 
House  of  the  foundling,  Oskately.  It  is 
subservient  no  longer  to  the  bird  and  bant¬ 
ling.  The  motto,  “  Sans  changery^^  is  en¬ 
tirely  contradicted  by  its  modern  splendors. 
It  is  not  even  the  Lathom  House  rife  with 
the  dark  recollection  of  the  murdered  Fer- 
dinando,  or  glorious  with  the  memory  of  the 
now  sainted,  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
Charlotte.  In  the  park,  however,  is  a  cha¬ 
pel,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
some  alms-houses  adjoining,  still  maintain¬ 
ed  with  its  almoner  ;  and  hither  Isabel  may 
have  sauntered,  or  Oskately  have  heard 
there  from  gossiping  talk  the  tale  of  his 
origin  ;  and  the  fate  of  Ferdinando  have 
been  the  winter’s  evening  theme  over  a  log 
fire. 


Shakspeake’s  House. — The  present  proprietors 
of  the  place  of  our  ^at  poet’s  birth  are,  it  appears, 
compelled  to  sell  it  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  a  for¬ 
mer  owner.  The  house  is  a  freehold,  and  is  valued 
at  something  like  two  thousand  pounds.  This  va¬ 
luation  has  been  formed  on  the  number  of  visitors. 
In  1846,  it  was  calculated  that  something  like  three 
thousand  people  visited  the  house,  thou^  not  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  had  entered  their 
names  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  house 
will  be  sold  by  auction  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
and  one  or  two  enthusiastic  Jonathans  have  already 
arrived  from  America,  determined  to  -see  what  dol¬ 
lars  can  do  in  taking  it  away.  The  timbers,  it  is 
said,  are  all  sound,  and  it  would  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  set  it  on  wheels  and  make  an  exhibition  of 
it.  We  hope  and  trust  that  no  such  desecraffon  awaits 
it  Wholly  irrespective  of  Shakspeare^  as  the  only 
existing  example  of  an  English  yeoman’s  residence 
of  the  reign  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  it  merits  to  be  pre- 
1  served  and  retained  among  us.— Daily  News. 
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THE  EMPRESS  MARIA  LOUISA. 

BY  C.  E.  JERNINGHAM,  ESQ. 


Of  this  Austrian  archduchess,  who  during 
the  brief  period  of  her  union  with  the  great¬ 
est  wanior  of  modern  times,  occupied  so 
distinguished  and  conspicuous  a  position 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  it 
does  not  seem  uninteresting  to  follow  the 
fortunes  into  that  sphere  of  comparatively 
private  life  to  which  by  the  fall  of  Napo¬ 
leon  she  found  herself  on  a  sudden  con¬ 
signed.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  human 
grandeur  afford  no  more  remarkable  vicissi¬ 
tudes  than  are  observable  in  the  contrast 
between  the  imperial  pomps  which  illustrat¬ 
ed  the  nuptial  festivities  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  the  accumulation  of  disasters  uuder 
which  she  became  bereft  of  all  her  lofty 
dignities.  When  for  the  first  time  she  en¬ 
tered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  three 
queens  had  held  her  bridal  train  ;  when  for 
the  last  she  quitted  the  beleaguered  capital 
in  which  for  a  brief  space  of  time  she  had 
reigned  the  consort  of  the  world’s  mightiest 
potentate,  it  was  as  a  despairing  fugitive, 
reluctantly  obeying  the  stern  decrees  of  | 
destiny  !  The  approach  of  the  allied  ar-  ; 
mies,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  means  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  the  written  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Napoleon,  had  compelled  Maria 
Louisa  to  withdraw  herself  from  Paris  with 
her  son,  the  young  king  of  Rome,  the 
grand  dignitaries  and  officers  of  state,  and 
a  few  personal  attendants.  The  departure 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  1814. 
When  the  moment  for  starting  arrived,  the 
little  king  of  Rome  manifested  the  most 
determined  reluctance  to  go.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  fatal  presentiment  had  endowed 
him  with  the  faculty  of  second  sight. 

N’allez  pas  k  Rambouillet,”  he  cried  to 
his  mother,  “  C’est  un  vilain  chateau, 
restons  ici.”  He  struggled  hard  in  the 
arms  of  M,  de  Canisy,  the  equerry  who 
carried  him,  grasping  the  handles  of  doors 
and  the  banisters  of  the  staircase,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  :  “  Je  ne  veux  pas  quitter  ma 
maison,  je  ne  veux  pas  m’en  aller,  puisque 
papa  est  absent,  o’est  moi  qui  suis  le  mai- 
tre.” 

This  obstinacy  in  a  child  so  young  pro¬ 
duced  painful  surprise  in  the  minds  of  the 
beholders,  and  appeared  to  them  in  the 
light  of  an  ill-omened  passage.  The  car¬ 


riages  moved  slowly  away,  as  if  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  some  counter- order.  Ten  heavy 
barouches  and  a  long  train  of  luggage  vans 
crowded  the  palace  court-yard.  Some 
eighty  idlers  were  looking  on  with  the  same 
sort  of  silential  feeling  that  the  sight  of  a 
funeral  procession  might  inspire ; — they 
were  assisting  indeed  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  empire.  No  outward  manifestations  of 
feeling  betrayed  their  emotions,  no  single 
voice  was  upraised  to  express  the  bitterness 
of  regret  produced  by  so  cruel  a  separation. 
Had  it  entered  the  minds  of  any  to  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriages,  the  flight  had  been 
at  once  prevented,  but  too  much  listlessness 
prevailed,  and  the  empress,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  despair  at  her  heart,  bade  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  imperial  city. 

Having  slept  the  first  day  at  Rambouillet, 
she  arrived  the  second  at  Chartres,  and  af- 
i  ter  a  few  days’  stay  here,  in  obedience  to  a 
1  letter  from  Napoleon,  directed  her  course  to 
Blois.  From  hence  she  entertained  an  al¬ 
most  daily  correspondence  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  whom  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
driven  to  Fontainbleau,  and  was  devising 
the  means  of  rejoining  him,  when  the  event 
of  his  abdication  brought  about  a  new  cri¬ 
sis  in  her  fate.  The  Count  Schouwaloff,  a 
Russian  general,  and  high  commissioner  of 
the  allied  powers,  arrived  at  Blois,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  escort  the  empress  and  her 
son  to  Orleans.  From  that  moment,  the 
separation  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa 
became  irrevocable  ; — whether  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  decree  of  ruling  and  victorious  powers, 
or  by  any  subsequent  reluctance  on  her 
own  part  to  become  involved  in  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  appears  a  dubious 
question.  After  some  days’  delay,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  abdication  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  his  projected  departure  for  the 
island  of  Elba  had  rapidly  accelerated  the 
march  of  events.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy 
and  Prince  Wenzel  Lichtenstein  arrived  at 
Orleans,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  announce  to  her  the  arrrangements 
which  had  been  made  relatively  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  destinies,  and  the  cession  in  her  favor 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
They  were  also  the  bearers  of  her  father’s 
I  pressing  solicitation,  that  under  their  escort 
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she  would  proceed  to  join  him  atRambouil-  of  Rome,  but  the  child,  as  if  instinctively 
let.  To  this  proposition  Maria  Louisa  ac-  aware  that  he  was  only  the  object  of  indis- 
ceded,  and  set  out  upon  the  journey  the  creet  curiosity,  turned  away  from  his  royal 
same  day.  The  imperial  ffuard  had  es-  visitors  with  manifest  distaste.  In  a  letter 
corted  her  as  far  as  Angerville,  a  little  town  from  Fontainebleau,  addressed  to  M.  de 
some  leagues  distant  from  Rambouillet,  Menneval,  a  private  secretary  of  Napo- 
and  were  here  relieved  from  their  attend-  Icon’s,  whom  he  had  subsequently  attached 
ance  by  an  escort  of  Russian  soldiers,  to  the  personal  service  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
Upon  reaching  Rambouillet  she  found  all  projected  visit  to  her  of  the  Russian  and 
the  approaches  to  that  royal  residence  Prussian  sovereigns  had  been  thus  alluded 
guarded  by  foreign  troops,  and  found  her-  to. 

self  compelled  to  await  for  a  couple  of  days  “It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Em- 
the  advent  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  peror  of  Austria  should  not  feel  the  im- 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  April,  accompanied  propriety  of  permitting  the  Emperor  of 
by  Prince  Metternich.  Maria  Louisa  re-  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  come  to 
ceived  him  at  the  palace  gates,  with  ani-  Rambouillet,  particularly  under  the  cir- 
mated  gestures  presented  her  son  to  him,  cumstances  of  the  empress’s  indisposition, 
and  in  a  sorrowful  tone  uttered  a  few  words  He  will  probably  induce  them  to  desist 
in  German.  The  emperor  embraced  his  from  such  a  project.” 
grandson,  but  the  young  prince  appeared  On  the  22d  of  April,  1814,  arrived  at 
insensible  enough  to  that  token  of  tender-  Rambouillet  Major-General  Count  Kinski, 
ness,  eyeing  the  long  serious  face  of  his  and  his  adjutant.  Count  Desselbrune,  with 

grandfather  with  wistful  curiosity  and  as-  three  other  staff  officers,  commissioned  to 

tonishment.  “  I  am  going  to  see  the  Em-  escort  the  empress  on  her  journey  to  Vi- 
peror  of  Austria  !”  had  been  his  frequent  enna. 

exclamation.  “  I  have  seen  the  emperor  On  the  25th,  under  her  new  title  of 

of  Austria,  and  he  is  not  handsome,”  was  Princess  of  Parma,  accompanied  by  Mes- 
the  remark  he  now  as  frequently  reiterated  dames  de  Montebello  and  Brignole,  Gene- 
to  his  attendants.  ral  Caffarelli,  the  Barons  of  St  Aignan  de 

During  a  long  private  conference  which  Bausset  and  de  Menneval,  Maria  Louisa 
ensued  between  the  Austrian  emperor  and  commenced  her  homeward  pilgrimage, 
his  daughter,  he  behaved  to  her  with  groat  How  must  it  have  contrasted  with  her  joy- 
apparent  affection,  assuring  her  that  to  the  ous  entry  into  France  but  four  years  before ! 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  his  una-  Then  triumphal  arches,  brilliant  illumina- 
voidable  absence  from  Paris,  he  had  not  tions,  and  welcoming  multitudes  had  way- 
been  a  consenting  party.  Of  his  grandson  laid  her  at  every  stage  of  her  progress  ; 
he  took  very  marked  notice,  and  promised  now  the  country  she  traversed  was  rendered 
to  bestow  upon  him  paternal  care  and  pro-  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  popu- 
tection.  lation  sullen  under  the  ban  of  foreign  in- 

From  this  time,  the  empress  and  her  vasion  ;  and  the  Austrian  troops  garrison- 
child  became  the  especial  charge  of  Aus-  ing  the  towns  that  lay  on  her  route,  in  ren- 
tria.  The  Russian  guards  that  had  attend-  dering  her  the  usual  honors,  affectedly  ad- 
ed  her,  were  replaced  by  two  battalions  of  dressed  them  to  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Austrian  infantry.  During  the  period  of  their  sovereign,  and  not  as  the  ex-Empress 
her  stay  at  Rambouillet,  preparatory  to  her  of  France.  The  young  Prince  of  Parma 
departure  for  Vienna,  she  led  a  life  of  was  accompanied  by  his  governess,  Ma- 
seeming  affliction,  frequently  retiring  to  dame  de  Montesquieu,  and  that  the  jour- 
her  chamber,  hiding  her  face  with  both  ney  might  not  fatigue  the  child,  a  day  or 
hands,  and  abandoning  herself  for  hours  two’s  occasional  halt  relieved  its  duration, 
together  to  all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow.  From  Basle  Maria  Louisa  went  to  visit  the 
Maria  Louisa  was  here  condemned  to  re-  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  and  at 
ceive  the  visits  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  Zurich  she  lingered  with  apparent  pleasure 
and  King  of  Prussia,  which,  under  existing  amidst  the  beautiful  lake  scenery  of  its 
circumstances,  were  to  her  unacceptable  neighborhood. 

enough.  Vainly  she  strove  to  conceal  be-  According  to  preconcerted  design,  as 
neath  the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy  the  soon  as  Maria  Louisa  entered  the  ancient 
bitter  feelings  of  anguish  which  the  ill-  dominions  of  her  father,  every  manifestation 
timed  intrusion  of  those  potentates  revived  of  delight,  by  which  a  loyal  people  could 
in  her  bosom.  They  desired  to  see  the  Kingl  testify  their  attachment  to  the  daughter  of 
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their  sovereign,  was  put  in  play  to  revive  in ' 
her  heart  the  love  of  her  native  country. 
Processions  of  gaily  clad  peasantry,  the 
choral  songs  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  rustic  fes¬ 
tivals,  ushered  her  entrance  into  the  Tyrol. 

At  Inspruck  the  popular  enthusiasm  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  might  be  taken  as 
a  pretty  clear  earnest  of  the  event  which 
followed  almost  immediately  after, — the 
restoration  of  the  province  to  Austria  after 
its  temporary  annexation  to  Bavaria. 

The  castle  in  which  Maria  Louisa  took 
up  her  quarters  at  Inspruck  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions,  and  contained  sixty-eight 
apartments.  The  grand  entrance-hall, 
called  the  Giant’s  Gallery,  a  magnificently 
proportioned  chamber,  paved  with  marble, 
was  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  amidst  which 
that  of  Maria  Antoinette  especially  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  ex-empress.  In  re¬ 
membering  what  had  been  the  fate  of  her 
aunt  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people, 
Maria  Louisa  may  have  found  some 
grounds  for  consolation  in  having  at  least 
fallen  safe  and  sound  from  a  position  of 
dizzy  and  dangerous  grandeur. 

After  two  or  three  other  delays,  the 
Princess  of  Parma  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
Schoenbrunn,  and  by  her  mother  and  sisters 
the  young  arch-duchess  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  delight  and  affec¬ 
tion. 

She  adopted  a  very  quiet  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  mode  of  life,  emancipating  herself 
from  the  troublesome  restraints  of  German 
etiquette.  From  Madame  de  Montebello 
she  separated  herself  with  great  sorrow  and 
reluctance,  and  the  few  French  attendants 
that  still  tarried  with  her,  were  by  coldly 
ceremonious  rather  than  positively  uncivil 
treatment,  admonished  that  their  presence 
was  not  favorably  regarded  by  Austrian  eyes. 

Maria  Louisa’s  time  at  Schoenbrunn  was 
passed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
her  son,  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  study 
of  the  Italian  language  ;  a  proficiency  which 
she  would  find  requisite  in  the  government 
of  her  new  states.  In  the  afternoon  she 
rode  on  horseback,  and  surveyed  with  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure  the  improvements  and 
alterations  carrying  out  in  the  imperial  gar¬ 
dens  and  domains. 

A  letter  from  General  Bertrand,  bearing 
date  the  28th  April,  1814,  and  addressed 
to  M.  de  Menneval,  who,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  observed,  continued  attached  to 
the  service  of  Maria  Louisa,  may  here  find 
place  : 

VoL.  XII.  No.  1. 


“  Your  letter  reaches  me  just  as  we  arc 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Island  of 
Elba.  The  wind  is  fair,  and  wo  hope  to 
arrive  in  two  days.  Our  journey  has  been 
sad  enough,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  As 
we  passed  through  France,  the  emperor  re¬ 
ceived  tokens  of  regret  and  respect,  but  in 
Provence  we  found  ourselves  exposed  to  in¬ 
sults,  fortunately  unaccompanied  by  any 
serious  consequences. 

“  You  may  imagine  that  wo  are  very  de¬ 
sirous  the  empress  should  divide  her  resi¬ 
dence  between  Parma  and  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  the  emperor  and  ourselves,  we 
should  be  so  delighted  to  behold  her  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  she  was  so  kind  to  my  wife 
and  myself,  that  I  more  than  any  one  else 
desire  it.  Be  good  enough  to  lay  at  her 
feet  the  expression  of  my  respect  and  de¬ 
votion.  The  emperor  has  been  well  in 
health,  notwithstanding  the  trying  position 
in  which  he  has  found  himself  placed  for  a 
month  past.  He  has  intrusted  his  answer 
to  the  empress’s  last  letter  to  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  General  Schouwaloff,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I 
send  this  letter  by  the  courier,  that  you 
may  be  speedily  informed  that  one  from  the 
emperor  is  on  its  road.  You  will  be  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  read  this,  but  I  am  so  hurried, 
and  my  heart  is  so  full,  that  I  scarcely 

know  what  I  am  writing . ” 

In  July,  1814,  the  ex-empress  undertook, 
with  the  consent  of  her  father,  a  journey  to 
the  baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy.  She  travelled 
under  the  name  of  Duchess  of  Colorne,  and 
left  her  son  at  Schoenbrunn.  During  this 
summer  excursion,  she  took  great  pleasure 
in  exploring  the  romantic  scenery  of  Cha- 
mouny,  and  employed  the  Count  do  Men- 
neval  in  writing  a  poetical  relation  of  her 
rambles  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  stay  at  Aix,  Maria  Louisa  for  the 
second  time  beheld  General  Neipperg,  who 
was  destined  thereafter  to  occupy  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  place  in  her  household.  Her 
first  impressions  of  him  were  unfavorable. 
His  personal  advantages  were  indeed  not 
very  remarkable.  He  was  forty-two  years 
old,  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  wore 
a  black  band  over  the  wound  which  had 
caused  that  mischief;  but  this  disfigure¬ 
ment  was  not  altogether  at  variance  with  a 
decidedly  military  air  and  face.  He  had 
light  hair,  a  lively  glance  of  his  remaining 
eye,  features  of  ordinary  mould,  and  a  com¬ 
plexion  tanned  and  impaired  by  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  war.  His  figure  was  good,  and 
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presented  itself  to  advantage  in  his  Hunga¬ 
rian  uniform.  He  was  a  man  of  reserved 
and  circumspect  disposition,  but  his  man¬ 
ners  were  polished  and  insinuating ;  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
and  was  an  accomplished  musician.  Quick 
at  discovering  the  designs  of  others,  he  had 
the  art  of  concealing  his  own  beneath  an 
appearance  of  amiable  simplicity.  Ambi¬ 
tious  and  vain,  he  contrived  to  win  the  re¬ 
putation  of  exceeding  modesty,  by  never 
speaking  of  himself.  Numerous  wounds 
had  attested  his  courage  in  the  battle  field. 
Such  was  the  person  whose  fortune  it  event¬ 
ually  was  to  win  the  affections  of  the  ex¬ 
empress.  At  this  epoch,  however,  she  ac¬ 
corded  him  only  the  most  formal  audiences, 
for  she  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  weaned 
from  her  French  predilections. 

Extracts  from  letters  written  by  Maria 
Louisa  during  her  stay  in  Savoy,  to  the 
Baron  de  Menneval,  who  had  gone  to  visit 
his  family  in  France,  will  furnish  speci¬ 
mens  of  her  epistolary  style  and  matter. 

“  With  regard  to  my  future  lot,  I  am  still 
in  a  state  of  cruel  uncertainty.  I  wrote  to 
my  father  by  M.  de  Karaczai,  to  ask  his 
authority  for  my  establishing  myself  at 
Parma  by  the  10th  of  September  at  latest. 
Will  he  grant  it  to  me  ?  I  fear  not.  If 
my  misgivings  should  prove  groundless,  I 
will  let  you  know  immediately.  If  the  em¬ 
peror’s  answer  be  in  the  negative,  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  return  to  Vienna  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  the  sovereigns,  and  I 
shall  try  at  once  to  gain  possession  of  my 
son.  I  will  settle  myself  at  Geneva  or 
Parma,  pending  the  Congress,  for  I  cannot 
prolong  my  stay  here  beyond  the  bathing 
season.  1  cannot  express  how  impatiently 
I  await  your  answer,  and  I  entreat  you  to 
aid  my  determinations  by  your  counsels. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me  the  truth. 

“  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  at  the  isle  of  Elba,  dated  the  4th 
of  July.  He  wishes  me  not  to  go  to  Aix, 
but  to  visit  the  waters  in  Tuscany.  I  will 
write  about  it  to  my  father.  You  know 
how  desirous  I  am  to  comply  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  wishes,  but  can  1  do  so  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  my  father  ?  I  send  you  a 
letter  from  Porto  Ferraio  ;  I  have  been 
much  tempted  to  open  it,  but  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  any  details  which  it  will  contain. 
I  thank  you  for  those  you  have  already 
sent  me ;  I  needed  them  much,  for  I  had 
been  without  news  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
altogether  in  a  very  unfortunate  and  criti¬ 
cal  position,  requiring  the  utmost  prudence 
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on  my  part.  My  head  is  at  times  so  be¬ 
wildered,  that  I  fancy  my  best  course  would 
be  to  die . 

“  My  health  is  pretty  good.  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  my  tenth  bath.  The  waters  would 
benefit  me  if  my  mind  was  more  at  ease, 
but  I  cannot  rest  content  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  so  much  uncertainty.  I  rejoice  in 
the  notion  of  your  speedy  return,  for  my 
poor  head  sadly  needs  some  of  your  calm 
reasonings . 

“My  son  is  perfectly  well,  and  from  what 
I  hear  grows  every  day  more  attractive.  I 
long  to  behold  that  poor  child  again  ! 

“  I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to 
my  last  letter  from  my  father.  It  is  a  long 
and  painful  state  of  suspense.  I  have  sin¬ 
ister  forebodings,  but  this  is  one  of  my  black 
days,  and  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  How 
can  I  be  gay  on  the  15th,  condemned  to 
pass  the  solemn  festival  away  from  the  two 
beings  dearest  to  me !  I  beg  pardon  for 
intruding  my  gloomy  thoughts  upon  you, 
but  the  interest  and  friendship  you  have  al¬ 
ways  evinced  in  my  regard  embolden  me  to 
do  so,  upon  condition,  however,  that  you 
will  tell  me  when  I  trouble  you. 

“  Believe  in  my  very  sincere  friendship, 

“  Signed,  Louise.” 

“  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Prince  Metternich,  which  will  impart  to  you 
the  news  brought  me  by  M.  de  Karaczai. 
I  am  very  miserable  at  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  return  to  Vienna,  particularly 
as  they  give  no  good  reason  for  my  doing 
so.  I  do  not  intend  to  arrive  there  till  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  shall  stop  on  the  way  a  week  at 
Geneva  and  a  fortnight  at  Berne.  If  you 
are  willing  to  share  my  exile,  however 
painful  I  know  the  sacrifice  must  be  for  you, 
I  am  too  selfish  not  to  wish  for  it.  I  need 
your  good  advice  and  friendly  conversation. 
You  know  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you, 
and  one  of  the  projects  in  which  I  take  the 
most  pleasure,  is  to  retain  you  near  me. 

“  15th  August,  1814. 

“  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th 
of  this  month,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
my  communications  at  times  pach  you. 
You  will  doubtless  have  got  the  one  in 
which  I  told  you  of  the  unsatisfactory  an¬ 
swer  I  had  received  from  my  father-  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  your  expressed  determin¬ 
ation  to  follow  my  fortunes.  I  am  greatly 
in  want  of  your  good  counsels,  and  shall 
now  stand  in  greater  need  of  them  than 
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ever.  I  hope,  therefore,  very  soon  to  see 
you . 

“  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  father,  and  to 
Prince  jMetternich  also.  I  made  some  fine 
speeches  to  the  latter  upon  the  confidence 
1  reposed  in  him,  and  especially  dwelt  on 
the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the  promises 
made  me  of  being  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Parma . 

“  I  have  received  news  from  the  emperor, 
dated  the  6th  of  August.  He  speaks  high¬ 
ly  of  you,  and  requests  me  not  to  lend 
faith  to  what  may  be  told  me  to  bis  dis¬ 
credit.  He  was  well  in  health,  happy  and 
peaceable,  and  thinking  much  of  me  and 
his  son. 

“  Your  very  affectionate,  Louise.*’ 

M.  de  Menneval  rejoined  the  ex-empress 
at  Sechcrons,  near  Geneva,  and  formed 
part  of  her  suite  upon  her  homeward  pro¬ 
gress  to  Vienna,  a  journey  which,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  foregoing  extracts, 
she  had  reluctantly  undertaken  at  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
General  Neipperg  had  been  especially  com¬ 
missioned  to  escort  her  upon  this  occasion. 

At  Berne  Maria  Louisa  received  a  visit 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Queen  Caroline,  which  M.  de  Menneval 
thus  described : 

“  The  princess  appeared  to  be  about  fivc- 
and-forty.  She  was  short  and  fat.  She 
had  very  marked  features,  and  eyes  which 
seemed  to  betray  some  of  her  adventures. 
Four  officers  and  one  maid-of-honor  consti¬ 
tuted  her  suite.  I  was  very  curious  to  be¬ 
hold  a  princess,  whose  name  had  become 
historical,  from  the  scandalous  publicity 
attached  to  it  by  the  English.  The  eve¬ 
ning  passed  with  great  hilarity.  Music  was 
proposed,  and  General  Neipperg  presided 
at  the  piano.  The  princess,  upon  being 
asked  by  the  empress  to  sing,  consented, 
upon  condition  that  it  should  be  a  duet. 
The  empress  would  have  declined,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  she  could  not  sing  a  note  in  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  princess  encouraged  her,  de¬ 
claring  that  for  her  part  she  had  never  any 
fear  but  for  her  friends.  She  sang,  and  1 
will  say  nothing  more  of  her  voice,  than 
that  its  exhibition  afforded  a  proof  of  the 
princess’s  personal  courage.  She  express¬ 
ed  her  intention  to  pay  the  emperor  a  visit 
at  Elba.  She  was  travelling  with  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  whom,  however,  she  had 
not  taken  with  her  to  the  empress’s.  This 
was  the  well-known  Austin,  whose  name 
has  been  so  notoriously  mixed  up  with  al¬ 
leged  memoirs  of  her  personal  history. 


She  told  us  that  she  did  not  know  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  child,  but  that  she  loved  it  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  The  prin¬ 
cess  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace.  A  large  veil, 
resembling  that  of  a  priestess  in  a  Greek 
tragedy,  fell  from  her  head,  completely 
over  her  shoulders,  and  this  veil  was  fast¬ 
ened  on  her  brow  by  a  diadem  of  brilliants. 
She  wore  round  her  neck  a  magnificent 
necklace  of  many  rows  of  pearls,  and  ,was 
accustomed  it  seems,  to  travel  thus  equip¬ 
ped.  Withal,  notwithstanding  her  style  of 
dress  and  appearance,  which  certainly  laid 
her  open  to  ridicule,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
seemed  an  excellent  woman ;  simple  and 
frank  in  her  manners,  and  placing  every¬ 
body  at  their  ease.  Her  maid-of-honor 
was  as  strangely  accoutred  as  her  mistress. 
The  gentlemen  in  attendance  were,  a  son  of 
Lady  Craven,  who  subsequently  married 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  two  young  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  regiment,  and 
Dr.  Holland,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  physician.” 

Upon  their  further  progress.  General 
Neipperg,  who  had  been  especially  in¬ 
structed  to  recall  Maria  Louisa’s  thoughts 
to  associations  of  home,  induced  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  Here  he  discovered  an 
iron  fragment  of  a  lance,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  identify  as  having  appertained 
to  the  redoubted  Rodolph.  Maria  Louisa 
adopted  the  notion,  had  rings  made  of  the 
rusty  metal,  and  distributed  them  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Neipperg,  Count  de  Menneval,  and 
others,  as  the  insignia  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  playfully  founded  by  herself  in 
recollection  of  her  Austrian  tour. 

Upon  arriving  at  Schoenbrunn,  she  was 
greeted  with  much  tenderness  by  her  child. 
The  emperor  and  empress  welcomed  her 
back  with  great  affection,  and  General 
Neipperg  was  named  chamberlain  to  their 
Majesties,  in  reward  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  executed  his  mission. 

The  allied  sovereigns  were  at  this  time 
assembled  in  Vienna,  partaking  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  hospitality.  A  succession  of  mag¬ 
nificent  fetes  relieved  or  took  the  place  of 
the  more  important  duties  of  political  deli¬ 
berations,  the  purpose  of  which  had  brought 
them  together.  Maria  Louisa  kept  aloof 
from  all  these  festivities,  but  had  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  witness  incogn'ta  a  splendid  ball 
given  at  Schoenbrunn,  from  an  attic  window 
overlooking  the  grand  ball-room  of  tho 
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palace.  But  four  years  before,  in  that  very 
saloon,  she  had  assisted  at  an  equally  bril¬ 
liant  entertainment,  given  in  honor  of  her 
marriage  !  The  reflections  which  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  past  and  the  present  thus  brought 
to  her  mind,  must  have  been  anything  but 
cheering  ! 

The  young  Napoleon  was  not  very  afiec- 
tionately  noticed  by  the  Austrian  imperial 
family,  and  the  empress  and  archdukes  were 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
making  him  a  bishop,  on  which  occasions 
they  were  often  silenced  by  the  emperor. 

General  Neipperg,  whose  various  func¬ 
tions  placed  him  in  close  affinity  with  the 
empress,  gradually  created  for  himself  an 
interest  in  her  estimation,  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  strove  to  secure  for  her  the  free 
and  independent  enjoyment  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her 
by  treaties.  Every  day  he  came  from  Vi¬ 
enna  to  Schoenbrunn,  and  devoted  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him — that  of  inducing  Maria  Louisa  to  for¬ 
get  France  and  Napoleon. 

The  empress  had  written  to  her  husband 
from  Aix,  since  which  time  she  had  been 
interdicted  the  means  of  further  correspon¬ 
dence.  A  short  time  after  her  return  to 
Schoenbrunn,  the  Baron  de  Menneval  press¬ 
ed  her  to  enclose  a  letter  for  the  emperor 
with  other  despatches  that  he  was  about  to 
send  to  Elba.  She  replied,  that  in  the 
course  of  along  interview  with  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  that  minister  had  exacted  from  her 
a  promise  never  to  carry  on  any  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Napoleon  without  her  father’s 
consent,  and  to  this  cruel  necessity  she  felt 
herself  bound  to  submit. 

Whether  this  preference  of  filial  to  con¬ 
jugal  duty  ought  to  elevate  or  lower  the 
character  of  Maria  Louisa  in  general  esti¬ 
mation,  is  a  nice  question.  Napoleon,  up¬ 
on  learning  that  his  letters  were  subjected 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  before  they  reached  his  wife’s  hands, 
discontinued  writing  altogether. 

Of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  occasional  I 
visits  to  Schoenbrunn  during  the  protracted 
sittings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  is 
related  that  on  such  occasions  he  arrived 
without  being  announced,  and  unceremo¬ 
niously  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  ex¬ 
empress.  In  speaking  of  his  then  recent 
visit  to  England,  he  expressed  himself  with 
some  acrimony,  having,  it  appears,  been 
extremely  shocked  at  the  English  custom  of 
remaining  at  the  dinner-table  after  the  re¬ 


turn  of  the  ladies* to  the  drawing-room. 
Alexander  courted  popularity  at  Vienna. 
When  he  walked  abroad,  he  saluted  all  the 
officers  he  met,  frequently  grasping  their 
hands,  and  uttering  some  words  of  friendly 
greeting.  He  commonly  wore  plain  clothes, 
and  would  not  allow  military  honors  to  be 
shown  him.  Upon  observing  soldiers,  una¬ 
ware  of  his  wishes,  preparing  to  present 
arms,  he  would  beckon  to  them  to  desist 
and  pay  no  attention  to  him.  Alexander 
loved  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  late  Viceroy 
of  Italy  and  step-son  of  Napoleon.  He 
pleaded  hard  at  the  Congress  to  obtain  for 
him  a  French  principality,  evincing  thereby 
no  particular  enthusiasm  for  the  security  of 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  of  whom  in¬ 
deed  he  is  known  to  have  observed,  “  They 
are  once  more  on  the  throne — let  them  keep 
there;  if  they  fall  again,  I  shall  not  lift 
them  up.” 

In  February,  1815,  it  was  announced  to 
Maria  Louisa  by  General  Neipperg,  who 
had  ascertained  the  decision  to  that  effect 
from  Prince  Mettcrnich’s  lips,  that  one  of 
the  questions  which  interfered  with  her  in¬ 
duction  to  the  sovereignties  allotted  to  her, 
was  the  impossibility  of  permitting  her  son 
to  accompany  her  to  Italy.  To  the  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  of  leaving  him  at  Vienna — a 
hard  one  for  a  mother’s  feelings — Maria 
Louisa  eventually  acceded,  and  through 
Neipperg’s  strenuous  exertions  on  her  be¬ 
half,  eventually  substantiated  her  claims  to 
the  Duchy  of  Parma. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  arri¬ 
val  there  of  the  Duke  of  VVellington  had 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  festivities  by 
which  they  had  been  marked,  when,  like  the 
sudden  explosion  of  a  bomb,  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba. 

The  ex-empress  was  out  riding  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Neipperg  when  the  news  arrived  at 
Schoenbrunn.  She  took  no  especial  notice 
of  it  the  first  day,  but  on  the  ensuing  one, 
spoke  of  it  with  much  seeming  interest  and 
emotion,  expressed  great  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  emperor 
was  exposed,  douMs  as  to  the  success  of  his 
attempt,  and  some  apprehensions  as  to  the 
prejudicial  effect  his  enterprise  might  have 
upon  her  own  affairs  with  respect  to  Parma, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  her  son. 

Great  doubts  prevailed  as  to  the  design 
and  destination  of  Napoleon.  It  was  most 
currently  believed  that  he  would  have  land¬ 
ed  at  Naples,  and  joining  himself  to  Joachim 
Murat,  attempted  in  the  first  instance  the 
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re-conquest  of  Italy.  His  invasion  of  F ranee 
seemed  too  wildly  chimerical  a  scheme  to 
be  even  dreamt  of. 

Amidst  the  thousand  conflicting  rumors 
to  which  Buonaparte’s  adventurous  expedi¬ 
tion  gave  rise,  Maria  Louisa  lost  all  self¬ 
composure.  At  one  moment  she  protested 
that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  return  to 
France,  for  that  she  saw  no  prospect  of 
peace  for  that  country  ;  at  another,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  belief  that  if  the  emperor  would 
renounce  his  projects  of  universal  conquest, 
and  bo  content  to  reign  in  peace,  his  return 
to  France  might  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  ;  in  which  case,  she  should  her¬ 
self  have  no  objection  to  return  thither, 
for  she  had  always  had-  a  fancy  for  the 
French ! 

The  Countess  de  Brignole,  one  of  the 
French  ladies  who  had  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Maria  Louisa,  fell  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill,  and  in  the  presence  of  her 
mistress  and  suite  received  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church.  From  the  dying  chamber  of 
her  attendant,  the  ex-empress  was  heard  to 
issue  somewhat  peremptory  instructions  to 
General  Neipperg  to  go  and  finish  his  let¬ 
ter.  The  object  of  the  missive  thus  refer¬ 
red  to,  was  a  positive  disclaimer  addressed 
to  Prince  Metternich,  on  the  part  of  Maria 
Louisa,  of  any  foreknowledge  of,  or  parti¬ 
cipation  in,  the  designs  of  her  husband  ! 

The  feelings,  indeed,  of  Maria  Louisa  at 
this  juncture,  appear  to  have  partaken  of 
mingled  hope,  dread,  and  doubt.  She  was 
heard  to  say,  as  if  involuntarily  thinking 
aloud,  “  If  I  could  only  be  assured  that  the 
blame  would  not  be  imputed  to  me  for  not 
having  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Elba” — and  then 
after  a  pause,  as  if  in  conclusion  of  a  train 
of  inward  thought — “  But  I  am  surrounded 
by  persons  who  cannot  fail  to  have  incul¬ 
pated  me.” 

Upon  being  remonstrated  with  by  M.  de 
Menneval,  on  the  declaration  she  had  been 
induced  to  sign  a  few  days  previously,  at 
the  instigation  of  Prince  Metternich,  Maria 
Louisa  replied,  that  she  “  regretted  the 
necessity  that  had  driven  her  to  do  so,  but 
that  she  was  not  mistress  of  her  actions ; 
that  she  had  promised  to  submit  herself  en¬ 
tirely  to  her  father’s  counsels ;  that  she 
could  not,  without  violating  her  oath  and' 
filial  duty  to  a  parent,  and  now  become  her 
child’s  sole  guardian,  oppose  herself  to  his 
wishes  ;  that  Austrian  princesses  were  only 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
their  house  ;  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  principles  of  absolute  submission  to  au¬ 


thority  ;  that  she  must  either  bend  to  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  her,  or  place  herself  in 
open  rebellion  against  her  family  ;  that  she 
was  born  under  a  malignant  star,  and  was 
destined  never  to  be  happy.” 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  the  day 
upon  which  Napoleon  retook  possession  of 
the  Tuileries,  from  which  Louis  XVlIl.  had 
decamped  with  such  unceremonious  haste, 
the  grand-chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  commissioned  to  inform  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montesquieu,  that  her  services  as 
governess  to  the  young  prince  were  thence¬ 
forth  to  cease.  He  had  been  removed  from 
Schoenbrunn  to  the  imperial  palace  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  the  better  to  counteract  certain  partly 
detected  schemes  which  had  been  organized 
by  secret  agents  of  Napoleon  for  carrying 
him  off. 

Maria  Louisa  addressed  an  affectionate 
farewell  letter  to  Madame  de  Montesquieu, 
upon  that  lady’s  compulsory  separation  from 
her  infant  pupil,  and  enclosed  a  lock  of  her 
hair. 

At  the  religious  solemnities  of  Holy 
week,  solemnized  that  year  at  Vienna  with 
peculiar  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  ex-em¬ 
press  assisted  with  extreme  assiduity,  de¬ 
claring  that  in  exercises  of  devotion  alone 
she  found  some  diversion  to  her  thoughts, 
and  solace  to  her  sorrows. 

Of  the  frame  of  mind  to  which,  however, 
she  had  very  shortly  after  arrived,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Menneval  to  Caulaincourt,  Due  de  Vi- 
cence,  bearing  date  the  7  th  of  April,  1815, 
will  furnish  some  idea  : — 

“  Sunday  last,  being  alone  at  dinner  with 
the  empress,  her  Majesty  informed  me,  that 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  just  signed,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Parma  was  guaranteed  to  her, 
though,  for  the  present,  Austria  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  direct  its  government,  securing  to 
her  a  monthly  payment  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  :  that  she  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  for  her  son  the  hereditary  succession 
to  her  Italian  states,  but  that  he  was  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fiefs  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  amounting  to  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  revenue,  and  that  she  had 
formed  an  irrevocable  determination  never 
again  to  rejoin  the  emperor.  Upon  being 
pressed  by  me  to  explain  the  motives  of 
such  a  resolution,  she  acknowledged  that 
not  having  shared  his  disgrace,  she  could 
not  consent  to  partake  of  a  prosperity,  which 
she  had  done  nothing  to  promote.  She 
added,  that  she  had  not  written  upon  the 
subject  to  any  one  ;  that  she  deferred  com- 
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municating  her  intentions  to  the  emperor,  would  never  interfere  with  her  feelings  of 
until  she  could  do  so  by  letter,  uninter-  esteem  and  gratitude  in  his  regard, 
ruptedly,  and  that,  however  painful  the  Maria  Louisa  remained  another  year  in 
sacrifice,  she  was  prepared  to  accomplish  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  before 
it.”  she  was  allowed  to  go  and  take  possession  of 

The  ex-empress  was  one  day  much  net-  her  new  dominions.  General  Ncipperg  had 
tied  at  overhearing  the  following  remark,  returned  from  his  Italian  campaign,  with 
from  one  of  two  persons,  who  were  convers-  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
ing  together  in  French  : —  Imperial  family,  and  had  resumed  his  post 

“  The  lady  is  much  to  blame  to  be  play-  in  the  household  of  the  ex-empress.  He 
ing  the  spy  here  upon  her  father  ;  she  would  attended  her  to  Italy,  and  upon  the  occa- 
do  far  better  were  she  to  return  to  France  sion  of  her  solemn  entry  into  Parma,  ap- 
and  live  with  her  husband.”  peared  at  her  right  hand,  occupying  the 

On  the  16th  of  April,  religious  proces-  post  of  honor  and  authority, 
sions  and  solemnities  were  organized  for  the  For  many  years  Maria  Louisa  justified 
success  of  the  war.  All  the  Austrian  Court  the  hopes  of  her  Italian  subjects,  by  the 
assisted  at  them  in  grand  ceremony,  but  mildness  and  moderation  of  her  sway,  and 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  representations  the  able  administration  of  General  Neip- 
of  the  empress  mother,  Maria  Louisa  could  perg  introduced  content  and  prosperity 
not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If,  however,  she  among  states,  which  the  ravages  of  war  had 
obstinately  declined  on  the  one  hand  to  join  rendered  the  scene  of  wretchedness  and  dis- 
in  prayers  offered  for  her  husband's  discom-  order.  Separated  by  jealous  motives  of 
fiture,  she  adhered  with  the  utmost  perti-  state  policy  from  her  only  child,  she  sought 
nacity  to  her  avowed  determination  not  to  in  a  private  marriage,  contracted  with 
return  to  France.  General  Ncipperg  after  the  decease  of  Na- 

The  hasty  and*  inconsiderate  attempt  of  poleon,  some  consolation  for  the  severance 
Murat  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  of  former  ties.  Perhaps  the  untimely  fate 
having  been  quickly  and  completely  crush-  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  may  have  awak¬ 
ed,  the  thoughts  of  Maria  Louisa  became  ened  in  her  mind  some  remorse  for  having 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  prospects  of  enter-  consented,  for  the  sake  of  ruling  a  petty 
ing  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Parma.  She  state,  to  have  resigned  the  care  of  an  only 
entered  into  all  the  minutiae  of  her  pro-  son,  by  such  a  father,  into  the  hands  of  those 
jected  government,  planned  summer  excur-  to  whom  his  existence  was  a  perpetual 
sions  to  Florence,  Genoa,  Rome,  England,  watchword  of  suspicion, 
and  Naples,  and  with  a  mind  apparently  General  Neipperg  died  in  1828.  Maria 
quite  freed  from  all  further  anxiety  on  the  Louisa  bore  him  three  children  ;  the  eldest 
score  of  Napoleon’s  mighty,  and  still  unde-  of  whom  is  a  daughter,  married  to  the  son 
cided  enterprise,  indulged  with  all  the  self-  of  Count  San  Vitale,  grand  chamberlain  of 
satisfaction  of  a  proprietor  just  come  into  Parma.  A  son,  the  Count  de  Monte- 
possession  of  a  good  estate,  in  dreams  of  nuovo,  is  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army, 
future  comfort  and  prosperity.  and  a  second  daughter  died  in  her  infancy. 

The  Baron  de  Menneval  took  leave  of  the  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  in 

ex-empress  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  pre-  1831,  compelled  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
viously  to  his  return  to  France.  She  ap-  Parma  to  take  flight  and  invoke  the  assist- 
peared  much  affected  on  the  occasion ;  said  ance  of  the  Austrians  against  her  own  sub- 
that  she  was  well  aware  every  tie  between  jects.  She  returned,  escorted  by  their 
herself  and  France  must  thenceforth  be  troops,  and  has  lent  her  name  to  all  the 
severed ;  but  that  she  should  always  retain  harassing  vexations  which  the  cabinet  of 
a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her  Vienna  thought  it  expedient  to  enforce 
adoption.  She  charged  De  Menneval  to  against  her  rebellious  states.  She  has  lost 
assure  the  emperor  of  her  warmest  good  the  popularity  she  had  once  attained,  more 
wishes,  and  expressed  her  hope  that  he  would  from  weakness  of  purpose  than  want  of 
comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  her  posi-  natural  kindness  of  disposition  ;  and  Parma, 
tion.  She  several  times  protested  that  she  under  her  nominal  rule,  is  a  mere  Austrian 
would  never  lend  herself  to  any  measures  for  dependency; 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  hoped  that  Napo¬ 
leon  would  consent  without  difficulty  to  an  _ 

amicable  separation,  which  circumstances 
had  rendered  indispensable,  and  which 
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From  Tail's  Magaiine* 

CATALINA  DE  ERAUSO,  THE  NAUTICO-MILITARY  NUN  OF  SPAIN. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

{^Concluded  from  the  August  number  of  the  Eclectic.) 


Let  us  suppose  Kate  placed  in  a  warm 
bed.  .Let  us  suppose  her  in  a  few  hours 
recovering  steady  consciousness ;  in  a  few 
days  recovering  some  power  of  self-support ; 
in  a  fortnight  able  to  seek  the  gay  saloon, 
where  the  Senora  was  sitting  alone,  and 
rendering  thanks,  with  that  deep  sincerity 
which  ever  characterized  our  wild-hearted 
Kate,  for  the  critical  services  received  from 
that  lady  and  her  establishment. 

This  lady,  a  widow,  was  what  the  French 
call  a  mHisse,  the  Spaniards  a  mestizza; 
that  is,  the  daughter  of  a  genuine  Span¬ 
iard,  and  an  Indian  mother.  I  shall  call 
her  simply  a  creole  *  which  will  indicate 
her  want  of  pure  Spanish  blood  sufficiently 
to  explain  her  deference  for  those  who  had 
it.  She  was  a  kind,  liberal  woman ;  rich 
rather  more  than  needed  where  there  were 
no  opera  boxes  to  rent— a  widow  about 
fifty  years  old  in  the  wicked  world’s  account, 
some  forty-four  in  her  own  ;  and  happy, 
above  all,  in  the  possession  of  a  most  love¬ 
ly  daughter,  whom  even  the  wicked  world 
did  not  accuse  of  more  than  sixteen  years. 

This  daughter,  Juana,  was - But  stop — 

let  her  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  in  which 
the  Senora  and  the  cornet  are  conversing, 
and  speak  for  herself.  She  did' so,  after 
an  hour  had  passed;  which  length  of  time, 
to  her  that  never  had  any  business  what¬ 
ever  in  her  innocent  life,  seemed  sufficient 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  Had  Pietro  Diaz  (as  Catalina 

♦  “  Creole — At  that  time  the  infusion  of  negro  or 
African  blood  was  small.  Consequently  none  of 
the  negro  hideousness  was  diffused.  After  these  in¬ 
tercomplexities  had  arisen  between  all  comnlications 
of  descent  from  three  original  strands,  European, 
American,  African,  the  distinctions  of  social  con¬ 
sideration  founded  on  them  bred  names  so  many, 
that  a  court  calendar  was  necessary  to  keep  you 
from  blundering.  As  yet,  the  varieties  were  ww. 
Meantime,  the  word  creole  has  always  been  misap¬ 
plied  in  our  English  colonies  to  a  person  (though  of 
strictly  European  blood)  simply  bwause  Imn  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  English  use,  it  expresses  the 
same  difference  as  the  Romans  indicated  by  His- 
panus  and  Hispanicus.  The  first  meant  a  person  of 
Spanish  blood,  a  native  of  Spain;  the  second,  a 
Roman  bom  in  Spain.  So  of  Germanus  and  Ger- 
manicus,  Italtis  and  lUilicus,  Anglns  and  Anglicus, 
&c.;  an  important  distinction,  on  which  see  Casau- 
bon  apud  ^riptores  Hist.  Augustan. 


now  called  herself)  been  really  a  Peter,  and 
not  a  sham  Peter,  what  a  vision  of  loveli¬ 
ness  would  have  rushed  upon  his  sensibili¬ 
ties  as  the  door  opened !  Do  not  expect 
me  to  describe  her,  for  which,  however, 
there  are  materials  extant,  sleeping  in  ar-  ^ 
chieves,  where  they  have  slept  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years.  It  is  enough  that 
she  is  reported  to  have  united  the  stately 
tread  of  Andalusian  women  with  the  inno¬ 
cent  voluptuousness  of  Peruvian  eyes.  As 
to  her  complexion  and  figure,  be  it  known 
that  Juana’s  father  was  a  gentleman  from 
Grenada,  having  in  his  veins  the  grandest 
blood  of  all  this  earth,  blood  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  tainted  (for  which  Heaven  be 
thanked !)  twice  over  with  blood  of  Arabs — 
once  through  Moors,  once  through  JewSj'’ 
whilst  from  her  grandmother  Juana  drew 
the  deep  subtle  melancholy  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  contour  of  limb  which  belong  to  the 
Indian  race — a  race  destined  silently  and 
slowly  to  fade  from  the  earth.  No  awk¬ 
wardness  was  or  could  be  in  this  antelope, 
when  gliding  with  forest  grace  into  the 
room — no  town-bred  shame — nothing  but 
the  unaffected  pleasure  of  one  who  wishes 
to  speak  a  fervent  welcome,  but  knows  not 
if  she  ought — the  astonishment  of  a  Mi¬ 
randa,  bred  in  utter  solitude,  when  first 
beholding  a  princely  Ferdinand — and  just 
so  much  reserve  as  to  remind  you,  that  if 
Catalina  thought  fit  to  dissemble  her  sex, 
she  did  not.  And  consider,  reader,  if  you 
look  back  and  are  a  great  arithmetician, 
that  whilst  the  Senora  had  only  fifty  per 
cent,  of  Spanish  blood,  Juana  had  seventy- 
five  ;  so  that  her  Indian  melancholy  after 
all  was  swallowed  up  for  the  present  by  her 

♦  It  is  well  known,  that  the  very  reason  why  the 
Spanish  of  all  nations  became  the  most  gloomily 
jealous  of  a  Jewish  cross  in  the  pedigree,  was  be¬ 
cause,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  Church  rose  into 
ferocity,  in  no  nation  was  such  a  cross  so  common. 
The  hatred  of  fear  is  ever  the  deepest.  And  men 
hated  the  Jewish  taint,  as  once  in  Jerusalem  they 
hated  the  leprosy,  because  even  whilst  they  ravM 
against  it,  the  secret  proofs  of  it  might  be  detected 
amongst  their  own  kindred,  even  as  in  the  Temple, 
whilst  once  a  king  rose  in  mutiny  against  the  priest¬ 
hood  (Chron.  ii.  *261,  suddenly  the  leprosy  that  de¬ 
throned  him,  blazed  out  upon  his  forehead. 
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Vandal,  by  her  Arab,  by  her  Spanish 
fire. 

Catalina,  seared  as  she  was  by  the  world, 
has  left  it  evident  in  her  memoirs  that  she 
was  touched  more  than  she  wished  to  be 
by  this  innocent  child.  Juana  formed  a 
brief  lull  for  Catalina  in  her  too  stormy 
existence.  And  if  for  her  in  this  life  the 
sweet  reality  of  a  sister  had  been  possible, 
here  was  the  sister  she  would  have  chosen. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  might  Juana  think 
of  the  cornet }  To  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  kind  hospitalities  of  her  native  home, 
to  have  been  rescued  by  her  mother’s  ser¬ 
vants  from  that  fearful  death  which,  lying 
but  a  few  miles  oflf,  had  filled  her  nursery 
with  traditionary  tragedies, — that  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  create  an  interest  in  the  stranger. 
But  his  bold  martial  demeanor,  his  yet 
youthful  style  of  beauty,  his  frank  manners, 
his  animated  conversation  that  reported  a 
hundred  contests  with  sufiering  and  peril, 
wakened  for  the  first  time  her  admiration. 
Men  she  had  never  seen  before,  except 
menial  servants,  or  a  casual  priest.  But 
here  was  a  gentleman,  young  like  herself, 
that  rode  in  the  cavalry  of  Spain — that 
carried  the  banner  of  the  only  potentate 
whom  Peruvians  knew  of — the  King  of  the 
Spains  and  the  Indies — that  had  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  that  had  crossed  the  Andes, 
that  had  suffered  shipwreck,  that  had  rock¬ 
ed  upon  fifty  storms,  and  had  wrestled  for 
life  through  fifty  battles. 

The  reader  knows  all  that  followed. 
The  sisterly  love  which  Catalina  did  really 
feel  for  this  young  mountaineer  was  inevi¬ 
tably  misconstrued.  Embarrassed,  but 
not  able,  from  sincere  aflfection,  or  almost 
in  bare  propriety,  to  refuse  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  feeling  as  corresponded  to  the  art¬ 
less  and  involuntary  kindnesses  of  the  in¬ 
genuous  Juana,  one  day  the  cornet  was 
surprised  by  mamma  in  the  act  of  encir¬ 
cling  her  daughter’s  waist  with  his  martial 
arm,  although  waltzing  was  premature  by 
at  least  two  centuries  in  Peru.  She  taxed 
him  instantly  with  dishonorably  abusing 
her  confidence.  The  cornet  made  but  a 
bad  defence.  He  muttered  something 
about  '‘^fraternal  affect  ion  about  “  es¬ 
teem,”  and  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical 
words  that  are  destined  to  remain  untrans¬ 
lated  in  their  original  Spanish.  The  good 
Senora,  though  she  could  boast  only  of 
forty-four  years’  experience,  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  “  Artrf”  in  that  fashion — she 
was  as  learned  as  if  she  had  been  fifty,  and 
she  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  crisis. 
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“  You  are  a  Spaniard,”  she  said,  “  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  therefore ;  remember  that  you  arc 
a  gentleman.  This  very  night,  if  your  in¬ 
tentions  are  not  serious,  quit  my  house. 
Go  to  Tucuman  ;  you  shall  command  my 
horses  and  servants ;  but  stay  no  longer  to 
increase  the  sorrow  that  already  you  will 
have  left  behind  you.  My  daughter  loves 
you.  That  is  sorrow  enough,  if  you  are 
trifling  with  us.  But,  if  not,  and  you  also 
love  Acr,  and  can  be  happy  in  our  solitary 
mode  of  life,  stay  with  us — stay  for  ever. 
Marry  Juana  with  my  free  consent.  I 
ask  not  for  wealth.  Mine  is  sufficient  for 
you  both.”  The  cornet  protested  that  the 
honor  was  one  never  contemplated  by  him — 

that  it  was  too  great — that - .  But,  of 

course,  reader,  you  know,  that  “  gammon” 
flourishes  in  Peru,  amongst  the  silver  mines, 
as  well  as  in  some  more  boreal  lands  that 
produce  little  better  than  copper  and  tin. 
“Tin,”  however,  has  its  uses.  The  de¬ 
lighted  Senora  overruled  all  objections, 
great  and  small ;  and  she  confirmed  Juana’s 
notion  that  the  business  of  two  worlds  could 
be  transacted  in  an  hour,  by  settling  her 
daughter’s  future  happiness  in  exactly 
twenty  minutes.  The  poor,  weak  Catalina, 
not  acting  now  in  any  spirit  of  recklessness, 
grieving  sincerely  for  the  gulph  that  was 
opening  before  her,  and  yet  shrinking  ef¬ 
feminately  from  the  momentary  shock  that 
would  be  inflicted  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
her  duty,  clinging  to  the  anodyne  of  a  short 
delay,  allowed  herself  to  be  installed  as 
the  lover  of  Juana.  Considerations  of  con¬ 
venience, ‘however,  postponed  the  marriage. 
It  was  requisite  to  make  various  purchases ; 
and  for  this,  it  was  requisite  to  visit  Tucu¬ 
man,  where,  also,  the  marriage  ceremony 
could  be  performed  with  more  circumstan¬ 
tial  splendor.  To  Tucuman,  therefore, 
after  some  weeks’  interval,  the  whole  party 
repaired.  And  at  Tucuman  it  was  that 
the  tragical  events  arose,  which,  whilst  in¬ 
terrupting  such  a  mockery  for  ever,  left  the 
poor  Juana  still  happily  deceived,  and 
never  believing  for  a  moment  that  hers  was 
a  rejected  or  a  deluded  heart. 

One  reporter  of  Mr.  De  Ferrer’s  narra¬ 
tive  forgets  his  usual  generosity,  when  he 
says  that  the  Senora’s  gift  of  her  daughter 
to  the  Alferez  was  not  quite  so  disinterest¬ 
ed  as  it  seemed  to  be.  Certainly  it  was 
not  so  disinterested  as  European  ignorance 
might  fancy  it :  but  it  was  quite  as  much 
so  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  balancing 
the  interests  of  a  child.  Very  true  it  is — 
that,  being  a  genuine  Spaniard,  who  was 
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still  a  rare  creature  in  so  vast  a  world  as 
Peru,  being  a  Spartan  amongst  Helots,  an 
Englishman  amongst  Savages,  an  Alferez 
would  in  those  days  have  been  a  natural 
noble.  His  alliance  created  honor  for  his 
wife  and  for  his  descendants.  Something, 
therefore,  the  comet  would  add  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  consideration.  But  instead  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  it  argued  just  regard  for  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  interest  to  build  upon  this,  as  some 
sort  of  equipoise  to  the  wealth  which  her 
daughter  would  bring. 

Spaniard,  however,  as  he  was,  our  Alferez, 
on  reaching  Tucuman,  found  no  Spaniards 
to  mix  with,  but  instead  twelve  Portuguese. 

Catalina  remembered  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
verb — “Subtract  from  a  Spaniard  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  the  remainder  makes  a 
pretty  fair  Portuguese;”  but  as  there  was 
nobody  else  to  gamble  with,  she  entered 
freely  into  their  society.  Very  soon  she 
suspected  that  there  was  foul  play :  all 
modes  of  doctoring  dice  had  been  made 
familiar  to  her  by  the  experience  of  camps. 
She  watched ;  and,  by  the  time  she  had  lost 
her  final  coin,  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had 
been  plundered.  In  her  first  anger  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  switch  the  whole 
dozen  across  the  eyes ;  but,  as  twelve  to 
one  were  too  great  odds,  she  determined  on 
limiting  her  vengeance  to  the  immediate 
culprit.  Him  she  followed  into  the  street; 
and  coming  near  enough  to  distinguish  his 
profile  reflected  on  a  wall,  she  continued  to 
keep  him  in  view  from  a  short  distance. 
The  light-hearted  young  cavalier  whistled, 
as  he  went,  an  old  Portuguese  ballad  of 
romance ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came 
up  to  a  house,  the  front  door  of  which  he 
began  to  open  with  a  pass-key.  This  ope¬ 
ration  was  the  signal  for  Catalina  that  the 
hour  of  vengeance  had  struck ;  and,  step¬ 
ping  hastily  up,  she  tapped  the  Portuguese 
on  the  shoulder,  saying — “  Senor,  you  are 
a  robber !”  The  Portuguese  turned  coolly 
round,  and,  seeing  his  gaming  antagonist, 
replied — “Possibly,  Sir;  but  I  have  no 
particular  fancy  for  being  told  so,”  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  sword.  Catalina 
had  not  designed  to  take  any  advantage  ; 
and  the  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with  the  interchange  of  speeches,  and  the 
known  character  of  Kate,  suflSciently  im¬ 
ply  it.  But  it  is  too  probable  in  such  cases, 
that  the  party  whose  intention  has  been 
regularly  settled  from  the  first,  will,  and 
must  have  an  advantage  unconsciously  over 
a  man  so  abruptly  thrown  on  his  defence. 
However  this  might  be,  they  had  not  fought  ■ 


a  minute  before  Catalina  passed  her  sword 
through  her  opponent’s  body  ;  and  without 
a  groan  or  a  sigh,  the  Portuguese  cavalier 
fell  dead  at  his  own  door.  Kate  searched 
the  street  with  her  ears,  and  (as  far  as  the 
indistinctness  of  night  allowed)  with  her 
eyes.  All  was  profoundly  silent ;  and  she 
was  satisfied  that  no  human  figure  was  in 
motion.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
body  }  A  glance  at  the  door  of  the  house 
settled  that :  Fernando  had  himself  opened 
it  at  the  very  moment  when  he  received 
the  summons  to  turn  round.  She  dragged 
the  corpse  in,  therefore,  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  put  the  key  by  the  dead  man’s 
side,  and  then  issuing  softly  into  the  street, 
drew  the  door  close  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  Catalina  again  paused  to  listen 
and  to  watch,  went  home  to  the  hospitable 
Senora’s  house,  retired  to  bed,  fell  asleep, 
and  early  the  next  morning  was  awakened 
by  the  Corregidor  and  four  alguazils. 

The  lawlessness  of  all  that  followed 
strikingly  exposes  the  frightful  state  of  cri¬ 
minal  justice  at  that  time,  wherever  Spa¬ 
nish  law  prevailed.  No  evidence  appeared 
to  connect  Catalina  in  any  way  with  the 
death  of  Fernando  Acosta.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  gamblers,  besides  that  perhaps  they 
thought  lightly  of  such  an  accident,  might 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  drawing  oflf 
public  attention  from  their  pursuits  in  Tu¬ 
cuman  :  not  one  of  these  men  came  forward 
openly ;  else  the  circumstances  at  the  gam¬ 
ing  table,  and  the  departure  of  Catalina 
so  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  opponent, 
would  have  suggested  reasonable  grounds 
for  detaining  her  until  some  further  light 
should  be  obtained.  As  it  was,  her  impri¬ 
sonment  rested  upon  no  colorable  ground 
whatever,  unless  the  magistrate  had  receiv¬ 
ed  some  anonymous  information,  which, 
however,  he  never  alleged.  One  comfort 
there  was,  meantime,  in  Spanish  injustice  : 
it  did  not  loiter.  Full  gallop  it  went  over 
the  ground  :  one  week  often  sufficed  for  in¬ 
formations — for  trial — for  execution ;  and 
the  only  bad  consequence  was,  that  a  se¬ 
cond  or  third  week  sometimes  exposed  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  everything  had  been 
“  premature  a  solemn  sacrifice  had  been 
made  to  offended  justice,  in  which  all  was 
right  except  as  to  the  victim  :  it  was  the 
wrong  man ;  and  that  gave  extra  trouble  ; 
for  then  all  was  to  do  over  again,  another 
man  to  be  executed,  and,  possibly,  still  to 
be  caught. 

Justice  moved  at  her  usual  Spanish  rate 
‘  in  the  present  case.  Kate  was  obliged  to 
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rise  instantly ;  not  suffered  to  speak  to  any- 1 
body  in  the  house,  though,  in  going  out,  a 
door  opened,  and  she  saw  the  young  Juana 
looking  out  with  saddest  Indian  expression. 
In  one  day  the  trial  was  all  finished.  Ca¬ 
talina  said  (which  was  true)  that  she  hard¬ 
ly  knew  Acosta;  and  that  people  of  her 
rank  were  used  to  attack  their  enemies  face 
to  face,  not  by  murderous  surprises.  The 
magistrates  were  impressed  with  Catalina’s 
answers  (yet  answers  to  what  7).  Things 
were  beginning  to  look  well,  when  all  was 
suddenly  upset  by  two  witnesses,  whom  the 
reader  (who  is  a  sort  of  accomplice  after 
the  fact,  having  been  privately  let  into  the 
truths  of  the  case,  and  having  concealed 
his  knowledge)  will  know  at  once  to  be 
false  witnesses,  but  whom  the  old  Spanish 
buzwigs  doated  on  as  models  of  all  that 
could  be  looked  for  in  the  best.  Both 
were  very  ill-looking  fellows,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  be.  And  the  first  deposed  as  fol¬ 
lows: — That  through  his  quarter  of  Tucu- 
man,  the  fact  was  notorious  of  Acosta’s 
wife  being  the  object  of  a  criminal  pursuit 
on  the  part  of  the  Alferez  (Catalina) :  that, 
doubtless^  the  injured  husband  had  sur¬ 
prised  the  prisoner,  which,  of  course,  had 
led  to  the  murder — to  the  staircase — to  the 
key — to  everything,  in  short,  that  could  be 
wished  ;  no — stop  !  what  am  I  saying } — to 
everything  that  ought  to  be  abominated. 
Finally — for  he  had  now  settled  the  main 
question — that  he  had  a  friend  who  would 
take  up  the  case  where  he  himself, 
from  short-sightedness,  was  obliged  to  lay 
it  down.”  This  friend,  the  Pythias  of  this^ 
short-sighted  Damon,  started  up  in  a  frenzy 
of  virtue  at  this  summons,  and,  rushing  to 
the  front  of  the  alguazils,  said,  “  that  since 
his  friend  had  proved  sufficiently  the  fact 
of  the  Alferez  having  been  lurking  in  the 
house,  and  having  murdered  a  man,  all 
that  rested  upon  him  to  show,  was,  how 
that  murderer  got  out  of  the  house  ;  which 
be  could  do  satisfactorily  ;  for  there  was  a 
balcony  running  along  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor,  one  of  which  windows  he  him¬ 
self,  lurking  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  saw 
the  Alferez  throw  up,  and  from  the  said 
balcony  take  a  flying  leap  into  the  said 
street.”  Evidence  like  this  was  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  no  defence  was  listened  to,  nor  indeed 
had  the  prisoner  any  to  produce.  The  Al¬ 
ferez  could  deny  neither  the  staircase  nor 
the  balcony  ;  the  street  is  there  to  this  day, 
like  the  bricks  in  Jack  Cade’s  Chimney, 
testifying  all  that  may  be  required  ;  and,  as 
to  our  friend  who  saw  the  leap,  there  he 
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was ;  nobody  could  deny  hm.  The  pri¬ 
soner  might  indeed  have  suggested  that  she 
never  heard  of  Acosta’s  wife,  nor  had  the 
existence  of  such  a  wife  been  ripened 
even  into  a  suspicion.  But  the  bench  were 
satisfied ;  chopping  logic  was  of  no  use ; 
and  sentence  was  pronounced — that  on  the 
eighth  day  from  the  day  of  arrest,  the  Al¬ 
ferez  should  be  executed  in  the  public 
square. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  weaknesses  of 
Catalina — who  had  so  often  inflicted  death, 
and,  by  her  own  journal,  thought  so  lightly 
of  inflicting  it  (if  not  under  cowardly  ad¬ 
vantages) — to  shrink  from  facing  death  in 
her  own  person.  Many  incidents  in  her 
career  show  the  coolness  and  even  gaiety 
with  which,  in  any  case  where  death  was 
apparently  inevitable,  she  would  have  gone 
to  meet  it.  But  in  this  case  she  had  a 
temptation  for  escaping  it,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  her  power.  She  had  only  to  re¬ 
veal  the  secret  of  her  sex,  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  witnesses,  beyond  whose  testimony 
there  was  nothing  at  all  against  her,  must 
at  once  be  covered  with  derision.  Cata¬ 
lina  had  some  liking  for  fun  ;  and  a  main 
inducement  to  this  course  was,  that  it 
would  enable  her  to  say  to  the  judges, 
“Now  you  see  what  old  fools  you’ve  made 
of  yourselves ;  every  woman  and  child  in 
Peru  will  soon  be  laughing  at  you.”  1 
must  acknowledge  my  own  weakness  ;  this 
last  temptation  1  could  not  have  withstood ; 
flesh  is  weak,  and  fun  is  strong.  But  Ca¬ 
talina  did.  On  consideration  she  fancied 
that,  although  the  particular  motive  for 
murdering  Acosta  would  be  dismissed  with 
laughter,  still  this  might  not  clear  her  of 
the  murder,  which  on  some  other  motive 
she  might  have  committed.  But  supposing 
that  she  were  cleared  altogether,  what  most 
of  all  she  feared  was,  that  the  publication 
of  her  sex  would  throw  a  reflex  light  upon 
many  past  transactions  in  her  life — would 
instantly  find  its  way  to  Spain — and  would 
probably  soon  bring  her  within  the  tender 
attentions  of  the  Inquisition.  She  kept 
firm  to  the  resolution  of  not  saving  her  life 
by  this  discovery.  And  so  far  as  her  fate 
lay  in  her  own  hands,  she  would  (as  the 
reader  will  perceive  from  a  little  incident 
at  the  scaffold)  have  perished  to  a  certain¬ 
ty.  But  even  at  this  point,  how  strange  a 
case  !  A  woman  falsely  accused  of  an  act 
which  she  really  did  commit !  And  falsely 
accused  of  a  true  offence  upon  a  motive 
that  was  impossible  ! 

As  the  sun  set  upon  the  seventh  day. 
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when  the  hours  were  uumbered  for  the  pri¬ 
soner,  there  filed  into  her  cell  four  persons 
in  religious  habits.  They  came  on  the 
charitable  mission  of  preparing  the  poor 
convict  for  death.  Catalina,  however, 
watching  all  things  narrowly,  remarked 
something  earnest  and  significant  in  the 
eye  of  the  leader,  as  of  one  who  had  some 
secret  communication  to  make.  She  con¬ 
trived  to  clasp  this  man’s  hands  as  if  in  the 
energy  of  internal  struggles,  and  he  con¬ 
trived  to  slip  into  hers  the  very  smallest  of 
billets  from  poor  Juana.  It  contained,  for 
indeed  it  could  contain,  only  these  three 
words — “  Do  not  confess.  J.”  This  one 
caution,  so  simple  and  so  brief,  was  a  talis¬ 
man.  It  did  not  refer  to  any  confession  of 
the  crime,  that  would  have  been  assuming 
what  Juana  was  neither  entitled  nor  dis¬ 
posed  to  assume,  but,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  Church,  to  the  act  of  devotional 
confession.  Catalina  found  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  glance  at  it — understood  the 
whole — resolutely  refused  to  confess,  as  a 
person  unsettled  in  her  religious  opinions, 
that  needed  spiritual  instructions,  and  the 
four  monks  withdrew  to  make  their  report. 
The  principal  judge,  upon  hearing  of  the 
prisoner’s  impenitence,  granted  another 
day.  At  the  end  of  that^  no  change  having 
occurred  either  in  the  prisoner’s  mind,  or 
in  the  circumstances,  he  issued  his  warrant 
for  the  execution.  Accordingly,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  the  sad  procession  formed 
within  the  prison.  Into  the  great  square 
of  Tucuman  it  moved,  where  the  scaffold 
had  been  built,  and  the  whole  city  had  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  spectacle.  Catalina  stea¬ 
dily  ascended  the  ladder  of  the  scatFold  ; 
even  then  she  resolved  not  to  benefit  by 
revealing  her  sex  ;  even  then  it  was  that 
she  expressed  her  scorn  for  the  lubberly 
executioner’s  mode  of  tying  a  knot ;  did  it 
herself  in  a  “  ship-shape,”  orthodox  man¬ 
ner  ;  received  in  return  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  so  far  ran  the 
risk  of  precipitating  her  fate ;  for  the  timid 
magistrates,  fearing  a  rescue  from  the  im¬ 
petuous  mob,  angrily  ordered  the  execu¬ 
tioner  to  finish  the  scene.  The  clatter  of  a 
galloping  horse,  however,  at  this  instant 
forced  them  to  pause.  The  crowd  opened 
a  road  for  the  agitated  horseman,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  President 
of  La  Plata  to  suspend  the  execution  until 
two  prisoners  could  be  examined.  The 
whole  was  the  work  of  the  Senora  and  her 
daughter.  The  elder  lady,  having  gather¬ 
ed  informations  against  the  witnesses,  had 


pursued  them  to  La  Plata.  There,  by  her 
influence  with  the  Governor,  they  were 
arrested  ;  recognised  as  old  malefactors ; 
and  in  their  terror  had  partly  confessed 
their  perjury.  Catalina  was  removed  to 
La  Plata  ;  solemnly  acquitted  ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  the  President,  for  the  present 
the  connexion  with  the  Senora’s  family  was 
postponed  indefinitely. 

Now  was  the  last  adventure  approaching 
that  ever  Catalina  should  see  in  the  new 
world.  Some  fine  sights  she  may  yet  see 
in  Europe,  but  nothing  after  this  {which 
she  has  recorded)  in  America.  Europe,  if 
it  had  ever  heard  of  her  name  (which  very 
shortly  it  shall),  Kings,  Pope,  Cardinals,  if 
they  were  but  aware  of  her  existence  (which 
in  six  months  they  shall  be),  would  thirst 
for  an  introduction  to  our  Catalina.  You 
hardly  thought  now,  reader,  that  she  was 
such  a  great  person,  or  anybody’s  pet  but 
your’s  and  mine.  Bless  you,  sir,  she  would 
scorn  to  look  at  us.  I  tell  you,  royalties 
are  languishing  to  see  her,  or  soon  will  be. 
But  how  can  this  come  to  pass,  if  she  is  to 
continue  in  her  present  obscurity  ^  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  without  some  great  peri- 
petteia  or  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune ; 
which,  therefore,  you  shall  now  behold 
taking  place  in  one  turn  of  her  next  adven¬ 
ture.  That  shall  let  in  a  light,  that  shall 
throw  back  a  Claude  Lorraine  gleam  over 
all  the  past,  able  to  make  Kings,  that  would 
have  cared  not  for  her  under  Peruvian  day¬ 
light,  come  to  glorify  her  setting  beams. 

The  Senora — and,  observe,  whatever 
kindness  she  does  to  Catalina  speaks  se¬ 
cretly  from  two  hearts,  her  own  and 
Juana’s — had,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  Mendonia,  given  sufficient  money  for 
Catalina’s  travelling  expenses.  So  far 
well.  But  Mr.  M.  chose  to  add  a  little 
codicil  to  this  bequest  of  the  Senora’s, 
never  suggested  by  her  or  her  daughter. 
“  Pray,”  said  this  Inquisitive  President, 
who  surely  might  have  found  business 
enough  in  La  Plata,  “  Pray,  Senor  Pietro 
Diaz,  did  you  ever  live  at  Concepcion  ? 
And  were  you  ever  acquainted  there  with 
Senor  Miguel  de  Erauso  ?  That  man,  sir, 
was  my  friend.”  What  a  pity  that  on  this 
occasion  Catalina  could  not  venture  to  be 
candid  !  What  a  capital  speech  it  would 
have  made  to  say — “  Friend  were  you  }  I 
think  you  cOuld  hardly  be  that,  with  700 
miles  between  you.  But  that  man  was  my 
friend  also;  and,  secondly,  my  brother. 
True  it  is  1  killed  him.  But  if  you  happen 
to  know  that  this  was  by  pure  mistake  in 
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the  dark,  what  an  old  rogue  you  must  be  to  | 
throw  that  in  my  teeth,  which  is  the  afflic¬ 
tion  of  my  life!”  Again,  however,  as  so 
often  in  the  same  circumstances,  Catalina 
thought  that  it  would  cause  more  ruin  than 
it  could  heal  to  be  candid :  and,  indeed,  if 
she  were  really  P.  Diaz,  Esq.,  how  came 
she  to  be  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Erauso 
On  consideration,  also,  if  she  could  not  tell 
all,  merely  to  have  professed  a  fraternal 
connexion  which  never  was  avowed  by 
either  whilst  living  together,  would  not 
have  brightened  the  reputation  of  Catalina, 
which  too  surely  required  a  scouring. 
Still,  from  my  kindness  for  poor  Kate,  I 
feel  uncharitably  towards  the  president  for 
advising  Senor  Pietro  “  to  travel  for  his 
health.”  What  had  he  to  do  with  people’s 
haalth.?  However,  Mr.  Peter,  as  he  had 
pocketed  the  Senora’s  money,  thought  it 
right  to  pocket  also  the  advice  that  accom¬ 
panied  its  payment.  That  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  do  so,  he  went  off  to  buy  a 
horse.  He  was  in  luck  to-day.  For,  be¬ 
sides  money  and  advice,  he  obtained,  at  a 
low  rate,  a  horse  both  beautiful  and  ser¬ 
viceable  for  a  journey.  To  Paz  it  was,  a 
city  of  prosperous  name,  that  the  cornet 
first  moved.  But  Paz  did  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  its  name.  For  it  laid  the 
grounds  of  a  feud  that  drove  our  Kate  out 
of  America. 

Her  first  adventure  was  a  bagatelle,  and 
fitter  for  a  jest  book  than  a  history  ;  yet  it 
proved  no  jest  either,  since  it  led  to  the 
tragedy  that  followed.  Riding  into  Paz, 
our  gallant  standard-bearer  and  her  bonny 
black  horse  drew  all  eyes,  comme  de  raison, 
upon  their  separate  charms.  This  was 
inevitable  amongst  the  indolent  population 
of  a  Spanish  town  ;  and  Kate  was  used  to 
it.  But,  having  recently  had  a  little  too 
much  of  the  public  attention,  she  felt  ner¬ 
vous  on  remarking  two  soldiers  eyeing  the 
handsome  horse  and  the  handsome  rider, 
with  an  attention  that  seemed  too  solemn 
for  mere  (esthetics.  However,  Kate  was 
not  the  kind  of  person  to  let  anything 
dwell  on  her  spirits,  especially  if  it  took 
the  shape  of  imprudence ;  and,  whistling 
gaily,  she  was  riding  forward — when,  who 
should  cross  her  path,  but  the  Alcalde ! 
Ah  I  Alcalde,  you  see  a  person  now  that 
has  a  mission  against  you,  though  quite 
unknown  to  herself.  He  looked  so  sternly, 
that  Kate  asked  if  his  worship  had  any 
commands.  “  These  men,”  said  the  Al¬ 
calde,  “  these  two  soldiers,  say  that  this 
horse  is  stolen.”  To  one  who  had  so  nar- 
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rowly  and  so  lately  escaped  the  balcony 
witness  and  his  friend,  it  was  really  no 
laughing  matter  to  hear  of  new  affidavits  in 
preparation.  Kate  was  nervous  ;  but  never 
disconcerted.  In  a  moment  she  had  twitched 
off  a  saddle  cloth  on  which  she  sat ;  and 
throwing  it  over  the  horse’s  head,  so  as  to 
cover  up  all  between  the  ears  and  the 
mouth,  she  replied,  “  that  she  had  bought 
and  paid  for  the  horse  at  La  Plata.  But 
now,  your  worship,  if  this  horse  has  really 
been  stolen  from  these  men,  they  must 
know  well  of  which  eye  it  is  blind ;  for  it 
can  bo  only  in  the  right  eye  or  the  left.” 
One  of  the  soldiers  cried  out  instantly, 
that  it  was  the  left  eye ;  but  the  other  said, 
“  No,  no,  you  forget,  it’s  the  right.” 
Kate  maliciously  called  attention  to  this 
little  schism.  But  the  men  said,  “  Ah, 
that  was  nothing ;  they  were  hurried ;  but 
now,  on  recollecting  themselves,  they  were 
agreed  that  it  was  the  left  eye.”  Did  they 
stand  to  that  ^  “  Oh  yes,  positive  they 

were,  left  eye,  left.” 

Upon  which  our  Kate,  twitching  off  the 
horsecloth,  said  gaily  to  the  magistrate — 
‘‘  Now,  sir,  please  to  observe  that  this 
horse  has  nothing  the  matter  with  either 
eye.”  And  in  fact  it  was  so.  Then  his 
worship  ordered  his  alguazils  to  apprehend 
the  two  witnesses,  who  posted  off  to  bread 
and  water,  with  other  reversionary  advan¬ 
tages,  whilst  Kate  rode  in  quest  of  the  best 
dinner  that  Paz  could  furnish. 

This  Alcalde’s  acquaintance,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  drop  here.  Something 
had  appeared  in  the  young  caballero’^s  bear¬ 
ing,  which  made  it  painful  to  have  addressed 
him  with  harshness,  or  for  a  moment  to 
have  entertained  such  a  charge  against  such 
a  person.  He  dispatched  his  cousin,  there¬ 
fore,  Don  Antonio  Calderon,  to  offer  his 
apologies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  request 
that  the  stranger,  whose  rank  and  quality 
he  regretted  not  to  have  known,  would  do 
him  the  honor  to  come  and  dine  with  him. 
This  explanation,  and  the  fact  that  Don 
Antonio  had  already  proclaimed  his  own 
position  as  cousin  to  the  magistrate  and 
nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  obliged 
Catalina  to  say,  after  thanking  the  gentle¬ 
men  for  their  obliging  attentions,  “  J  my¬ 
self  hold  the  rank  of  Alferez  in  the  service 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  1  am  a  native  of 
Biscay,  and  I  am  now  repairing  to  Cuzco 
on  private  business.”  “To  Cuzco  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  Don  Antonio,  “  how  very  fortu¬ 
nate  !  my  cousin  is  a  Basque  like  you ;  and, 
like  you,  he  starts  for  Cuzco  to-morrow 
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morning ;  so  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
Senor  Alferez,  we  will  travel  together.” 

It  was  settled  that  they  should.  To  travel 
— amongst  “  balcony”  witnesses,  and  an¬ 
glers  for  “  blind  horses” — not  merely  with 
a  just  man,  but  with  the  very  abstract  idea 
and  riding  allegory  of  justice,  was  too  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  storm-wearied  cornet ;  and 
he  cheerfully  accompanied  Don  Antonio  to 
the  house  of  the  magistrate,  called  Don 
Pedro  de  Chavarria.  Distinguished  was 
his  reception ;  the  Alcalde  personally  re¬ 
newed  his  regrets  for  the  ridiculous  scene 
of  the  two  scampish  oculists,  and  presented 
him  to  his  wife,  a  splendid  Andalusian 
beauty,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
about  a  year. 

This  lady  there  is  a  reason  for  describ¬ 
ing;  and  the  French  reporter  of  Catalina’s 
memoirs  dwells  upon  the  theme.  She 
united,  he  says,  the  sweetness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  lady  with  the  energy  of  the  Arabian, 
a  combination  hard  to  judge  of.  As  to  her 
feet,  he  adds,  I  say  nothing ;  for  she  had 
scarcely  any  at  all.  “  Je  ne  parle  point  de 
ses  pieds,  elle  n’  en  avail  presque  pas^ 

“  Poor  lady  !”  says  a  compassionate  rustic : 

“  no  feet !  What  a  shocking  thing  that  so 
fine  a  woman  should  have  been  so  sadly 
mutilated !”  Oh,  my  dear  rustic,  you’re 
quite  in  the  wrong  box.  The  Frenchman 
means  this  as  the  very  highest  compliment. 
Beautiful,  however,  she  must  have  been ; 
and  a  Cinderella  I  hope,  not  a  Cinderel- 
lula,  considering  that  she  had  the  inimita¬ 
ble  walk  and  step  of  the  Andalusians, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
something  of  a  proportionate  basis  to  stand 
upon. 

The  reason  which  there  is  (as  I  have 
said)  for  describing  this  lady  arises  out  of 
her  relation  to  the  tragic  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  She,  by  her  criminal  levity,  was 
the  cause  of  all.  And  I  must  here  warn 
the  moralizing  blunderer  of  two  errors  that 
he  is  too  likely  to  make :  1st,  That  he  is 
invited  to  read  some  extract  from  a  licen¬ 
tious  amour,  as  if  for  its  own  interest ;  2d, 
Or  on  account  of  Donna  Catalina’s  memoirs, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  their  too  martial 
character.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure 
him  of  his  being  so  utterly  in  the  darkness 
of  error,  that  any  possible  change  he  can 
make  in  his  opinions,  right  or  left,  must  be 
for  the  better  :  he  cannot  stir,  but  he  will 
mend ;  which  is  a  delightful  thought  for 
the  moral  and  blundering  mind.  As  to  the 
first  point,  what  little  glimpse  he  obtains  of 
a  licentious  amour  is,  as  a  court  of  justice 


will  sometimes  show  him  such  a  glimpse, 
simply  to  make  intelligible  the  subsequent 
facts  which  depend  upon  it.  Secondly,  As 
to  the  conceit,  that  Catalina  wished  to  em¬ 
bellish  her  memoirs,  understand  that  no 
such  practice  then  existed  ;  certainly  not 
in  Spanish  literature.  Her  memoirs  are 
electrifying  by  their  facts ;  else,  in  the 
manner  of  telling  these  facts,  they  arc  sys¬ 
tematically  dry. 

Don  Antonio  Calderon  was  a  handsome, 
accomplished  cavalier.  And  in  the  course 
of  dinner,  Catalina  was  led  to  judge  from 
the  behavior  to  each  other  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  lady,  the  Alcalde’s  beautiful 
wife,  that  they  had  an  improper  under¬ 
standing.  This  also  she  inferred  from  the 
furtive  language  of  their  eyes.  Her  won¬ 
der  was,  that  the  Alcalde  should  be  so 
blind ;  though  upon  that  point  she  saw 
reason  in  a  day  or  two  to  change  her  opi¬ 
nion.  Some  people  see  everything  by  af¬ 
fecting  to  see  nothing.  The  whole  affair, 
however,  was  nothing  at  all  to  her^  and  she 
would  have  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts 
altogether,  but  for  what  happened  on  the 
journey; 

From  the  miserable  roads,  eight  hours 
a  day  of  travelling  was  found  quite  enough 
for  man  and  beast ;  the  product  of  which 
eight  hours  was  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues. 
On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  journey, 
the  travelling  party,  which  was  precisely 
the  original  dinner  party,  reached  a  little 
town  ten  leagues  short  of  Cuzco.  The  Cor- 
regidor  of  this  place  was  a  friend  of  the 
Alcalde ;  and  through  his  influence  the 
party  obtained  better  accommodations  than 
those  which  they  had  usually  had  in  a  hovel 
calling  itself  a  ventay  or  in  the  sheltered 
corner  of  a  barn.  The  Alcalde  was  to  sleep 
at  the  Corregidor’s  house  ;  the  two  young 
cavaliers,  Calderon  and  our  Kate,  had 
sleeping  rooms  at  the  public  locanda ;  but 
for  the  lady  was  reserved  a  little  pleasure- 
house  in  an  enclosed  garden.  This  was  a 
plaything  of  a  house  ;  but  the  season  being 
summer,  and  the  house  surrounded  with 
tropical  flowers,  the  lady  preferred  it  (in 
spite  of  its  loneliness)  to  the  damp  man¬ 
sion  of  the  official  grandee,  who,  in  her 
humble  opinion,  was  quite  as  fusty  as  his 
mansion,  and  his  mansion  not  much  less  so 
than  himself. 

After  dining  gaily  together  at  the  locan- 
da,  and  possibly  taking  a  “  rise”  out  of  his 
worship,  the  Corregidor,  as  a  repeating 
echo  of  Don  Quixote  (then  growing  popu¬ 
lar  in  Spanish  America),  the  young  man 
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who  was  no  young  officer,  and  the  young 
officer  who  was  no  young  man,  lounged 
down  together  to  the  little  pavilion  in  the 
flower-garden,  with  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  presiding  belle.  They 
were  graciously  received  ;  and  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  there  his  Mustiness  the 
Alcalde,  and  his  Fustiness  the  Corregidor ; 
whose  conversation  was  surely  improving, 
but  not  equally  brilliant.  How  they  got 
on  under  the  weight  of  two  such  muflfs,  has 
been  a  mystery  for  two  centuries.  But 
they  did  to  a  certainty,  for  the  party  did 
not  break  up  till  eleven.  Tea  and  turn  out 
you  could  not  call  it ;  for  there  was  the 
turn  out  in  rigor  but  not  the  tea.  One 
thing,  however,  Catalina  by  mere  accident 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  ob¬ 
served  with  pain.  The  two  official  gentle¬ 
men  had  gone  down  the  steps  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  Catalina,  having  forgot  her  hat,  went 
back  into  the  little  vestibule  to  look  for  it. 
There  stood  the  lady  and  Don  Antonio, 
exchanging  a  few  final  words  (they  were 
final)  and  a  few  final  signs.  Amongst  the 
last  Kate  observed  distinctly  this  ;  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  she  understood  it.  First  drawing 
Calderon’s  attention  to  the  gesture,  as  one 
of  significant  pantomime,  by  raising  her 
forefinger,  the  lady  snuffed  out  one  of  the 
candles.  The  young  man  answered  it  b}^  a 
look  of  intelligence,  and  all  three  passed 
down  the  steps  together.  The  lady  was 
disposed  to  take  the  cool  air,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  them  to  the  garden-gate  ;  but  in  pass¬ 
ing  down  the  walk  Catalina  noticed  a 
second  ill-omened  sign  that  all  was  not 
right.  Two  glaring  eyes  she  distinguished 
amongst  the  shrubs  for  a  moment,  and  a 
rustling  immediately  after.  “  What’s 
that said  the  lady,  and  Don  Antonio 
answered  carelessly — “  a  bird  flying  out  of 
the  bushes.” 

Catalina,  as  usual,  had  read  everything. 
Not  a  wrinkle  or  a  rustle  was  lost  upon  Acr. 
And,  therefore,  when  she  reached  the 
locanda,  knowing  to  an  iota  all  that  was 
coming,  she  did  not  retire  to  bed,  but 
paced  before  the  house.  She  had  not  long 
to  wait :  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  door  opened 
softly,  and  out  stepped  Calderon.  Kate 
walked  forward,  and  faced  him  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  telling  him  laughingly  that  it  was  not 
good  for  his  health  to  go  abroad  on  this 
night.  The  young  man  showed  some  impa¬ 
tience  ;  upon  which,  very  seriously,  Kate 
acquainted  him  with  her  suspicions,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  the  Alcalde  was  not 
SO  blind  as  he  had  seemed.  Calderon 


thanked  her  for  the  information  ;  would  be 
upon  his  guard  ;  but,  to  prevent  further 
expostulation,  he  wheeled  round  instantly 
into  the  darkness.  Catalina  was  too  well 
convinced,  however,  of  the  mischief  on 
foot,  to  leave  him  thus.  She  followed  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  passed  silently  into  the  garden, 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  Calderon. 
Both  took  their  stations  behind  trees  ;  Cal¬ 
deron  watching  nothing  but  the  burning 
candles,  Catalina  watching  circumstances 
to  direct  her  movements.  The  candles 
burned  brightly  in  the  little  pavilion.  Pre¬ 
sently  one  was  extinguished.  Upon  this, 
Calderon  pressed  forward  to  the  stops,  has¬ 
tily  ascended  them,  and  passed  into  the 
vestibule.  Catalina  followed  on  his  traces. 
What  succeeded  was  all  one  scene  of  con¬ 
tinued,  dreadful  dumb  show  :  different  pas¬ 
sions  of  panic,  or  deadly  struggle,  or  hell¬ 
ish  malice,  absolutely  suffocated  all  articu¬ 
late  words. 

I  In  a  moment  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard 
i  as  of  a  wild  beast  attempting  vainly  to  yell 
over  some  creature  that  it  was  strangling. 
Next  came  a  tumbling  out  at  the  door  of 
one  black  mass,  which  heaved  and  parted 
at  intervals  into  two  figures,  which  closed, 
which  parted  again,  which  at  last  fell  down 
the  steps  together.  Then  appeared  a  figure 
in  white.  It  was  the  unhappy  Andalusian  ; 
and  she  seeing  the  outline  of  Catalina’s 
person,  ran  up  to  her,  unable  to  utter  one 
syllable.  Pitying  the  agony  of  her  horror, 
Catalina  took  her  within  her  own  cloak, 
and  carried  her  out  at  the  garden  gate. 
Calderon  had  by  this  time  died  ;  and  the 
maniacal  Alcalde  had  risen  up  to  pursue 
his  wife.  But  Kate,  foreseeing  what  he 
would  do,  had  stepped  silently  within  the 
shadow  of  the  garden  wall.  Looking  down 
the  road  to  the  town,  and  seeing  nobody 
moving,  the*maniac,  for  some  purpose,  went 
back  to  the  house.  This  moment  Kate 
used  to  recover  the  locanda  with  the  lady 
still  panting  in  horror.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  To  think  of  concealment  in  this 
little  place  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
Alcalde  was  a  man  of  local  power,  and  it 
was  certain  that  he  would  kill  his  wife  on 
the  spot.  Kate’s  generosity  would  not  al 
low  her  to  have  any  collusion  with  this 
murderous  purpose.  At  Cuzco,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  convent  was  ruled  by  a  near  relative 
of  the  Andalusian  ;  and  there  she  would 
find  shelter.  Kate,  therefore,  saddled  her 
horse  rapidly,  placed  the  lady  behind,  and 
rode  off  in  the  darkness.  About  five  miles 
out  of  the  town  their  road  was  crossed  by  a 
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torrent,  over  which  they  could  not  hit  the 
bridge.  “  Forward  !”  cried  the  lady  ;  and 
Kate  repeating  the  word  to  the  horse,  the 
docile  creature  leaped  down  into  the  water. 
They  were  all  sinking  at  first ;  but  having 
its  head  free,  the  horse  swam  clear  of  all 
obstacles  through  the  midnight  darkness, 
and  scrambled  out  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  two  riders  were  dripping  from  the 
shoulders  downward.  But,  seeing  a  light  I 
twinkle  from  a  cottage  window,  Kate  rode 
up  ;  obtained  a  little  refreshment,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  fire,  from  a  poor  laboring  man. 
From  this  man  she  also  bought  a  warm 
mantle  for  the  lady,  who,  besides  her  tor¬ 
rent  bath,  was  dressed  in  a  light  evening 
robe,  so  that  but  for  the  horseman’s  cloak 
of  Kate  she  would  have  perished.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  lost  two  hours  from  the  consequences 
of  their  cold  bath.  Cuzco  was  still  eighteen 
miles  distaint ;  and  the  Alcalde’s  shrewd¬ 
ness  would  at  once  divine  this  to  be  his 
wife’s  mark.  They  remounted  :  very  soon 
the  silent  night  echoed  the  hoofs  of  a  pur¬ 
suing  rider ;  and  now  commenced  the  most 
frantic  race,  in  which  each  party  rode  as  if ! 
the  whole  game  of  life  were  staked  upon 
the  issue.  The  pace  was  killing  :  and  Kate 
has  delivered  it  as  her  opinion,  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  which  she  wrote,  that  the  Alcalde 
was  the  better  mounted.  This  may  be 
doubted.  And  certainly  Kate  had  ridden 
too  many  years  in  the  Spanish  cavalry  to 
have  any  fear  of  his  worship’s  horseman¬ 
ship  ;  but  it  was  a  prodigious  disadvantage 
that  her  horse  had  to  carry  double ;  while 
the  horse  ridden  by  her  opponent  was  one 
of  those  belonging  to  the  murdered  Don 
Antonio,  and  known  to  Kate  as  a  powerful 
animal.  At  length  they  had  come  within 
three  miles  of  Cuzco.  The  road  after  this 
descended  the  whole  way  to  the  city,  and 
in  some  places  rapidly,  so  as  to  require  a 
cool  rider.  Suddenly  a  deep  trench  ap¬ 
peared  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
broad  heath.  It  was  useless  to  evade  it. 
To  have  hesitated  was  to  be  lost.  Kate 
saw  the  necessity  of  clearing  it,  but  doubt¬ 
ed  much  whether  her  poor  exhausted  horse, 
after  twenty-one  miles  of  work  so  severe, 
had  strength  for  the  efibrt.  Kate’s  maxim, 
however,  which  never  yet  had  failed,  both 
figuratively  for  life,  and  literally  for  the 
saddle,  was — to  ride  at  everything  that 
showed  a  front  of  resistance.  She  did  so 
now.  Having  come  upon  the  trench  rather 
too  suddenly,  she  wheeled  round  for  the 
advantage  of  coming  down  upon  it  moro 


determinately,  rode  resolutely  at  it,  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  hind  feet 
of  her  horse  were  sinking  back  from  the  rot¬ 
tenness  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  strong  sup¬ 
porting  bridle-hand  of  Kate  carried  him 
forward ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more  they 
would  be  in  Cuzco.  This  being  seen  by 
the  vicious  Alcalde,  who  had  built  great 
hopes  on  the  trench,  he  unslung  his  carbine, 
pulled  up,  and  fired  after  the  bonny  black 
horse  and  its  bonny  fair  riders.  But  this 
manoeuvre  would  have  lost  his  worship  any 
bet  that  he  might  have  had  depending  on 
this  admirable  steeple  chase.  Had  I  been 
stakeholder,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  have 
been,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  this  very  vi¬ 
cious  shot,  to  pay  into  Kate’s  hands  every 
shilling  of  the  deposits.  I  would  have 
listened  to'’  no  nonsense  about  referees  or 
protests.  The  bullets,  says  Kate,  whistled 
round  the  poor  clinging  lady  en  croupe — 
luckily  none  struck  her ;  but  one  wounded 
the  horse.  And  that  settled  the  odds. 
Kate  now  planted  herself  well  in  her  stir¬ 
rups  to  enter  Cuzco,  almost  dangerously  a 
winner  ;  for  the  horse  was  so  maddened  by 
the  wound,  and  the  road  so  steep,  that  he 
went  like  blazes  ;  and  it  really  became  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Kate  to  guide  him  with  any  pre¬ 
cision  through  narrow  episcopal  paths. 
Henceforwards  the  wounded  horse  required 
Kate’s  continued  attention ;  and  yet,  in 
the  mere  luxury  of  strife,  it  was  impossible 
for  Kate  to  avoid  turning  a  little  in  her 
saddle  to  see  the  Alcalde’s  performance  on 
this  tight  rope  of  the  trench.  His  wor¬ 
ship’s  horsemanship  being  perhaps  rather 
rusty,  and  he  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  horse,  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
compromise  the  case  by  riding  round,  or 
dismounting.  But  all  that  was  impossible. 
The  job  must  be  done.  And  I  am  happy 
to  report,  for  the  reader’s  satisfaction,  the 
sequel — so  far  as  Kate  could  attend  the 
performance.  Gathering  himself  for  mis¬ 
chief,  the  Alcalde  took  a  sweep,  as  if 
ploughing  out  the  line  of  some  vast  en¬ 
campment,  or  tracing  the  pomarium  for 
some  future  Rome ;  then,'  like  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  arms  flying  aloft  in  the  air, 
down  he  came  upon  the  trembling  trench. 
But  the  horse  refused  the  leap  ;  and,  as  the 
only  compromise  that  his  unlearned  brain 
could  suggest,  he  threw  his  worship  right 
over  his  oars,  lodging  him  safely  in  a  sand 
heap  that  rose  with  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
screams  of  birds  into  the  morning  air. 
Kate  had  now  no  time  to  send  back  her 
compliments  in  a  musical  halloo. _ The  Al- 
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calde  missed  breaking  his  neck  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  very  narrowly ;  but  his  neck  was  of 
no  use  to  him  in  twenty  minutes  more,  as 
the  reader  will  soon  find.  Kate  rode  right 
onwards ;  and,  coming  in  with  a  lady  be¬ 
hind  her,  horse  bloody,  and  pace  such  as 
no  hounds  could  have  lived  with,  she  ought 
to  have  made  a  great  sensation  in  Cuzco. 
But,  unhappily,  the  people  were  all  in  bed. 

The  steeple-chase  into  Cuzco  had  been  a 
fine  headlong  thing,  considering  the  torrent, 
the  trench,  the  wounded  horse,  the  lovely 
lady,  with  her  agonizing  fears,  mounted 
behind  Kate,  together  with  the  meek  dove- 
like  dawn  :  but  the  finale  crowded  together 
the  quickest  succession  of  changes  that  out 
of  a  melo-drama  can  ever  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed.  Kate  reached  the  convent  in  safety ; 
carried  into  the  cloisters,  and  delivered  like 
a  parcel  the  fair  Andulasian.  But  to  rouse 
the  servants  caused  delay  ;  and  in  return¬ 
ing  to  the  street  through  the  broad  gate¬ 
way  of  the  convent,  whom  should  she  face 
but  the  Alcalde !  How  he  escaped  the 
trench,  wlio  can  tell  ?  He  had  no  time  to 
write  memoirs  ;  his  horse  was  too  illiterate. 
But  he  had  escaped  ;  temper  not  at  all  im¬ 
proved  by  that  adventure,  and  now  raised 
to  a  hell  of  malignity  by  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  his  prey.  In  the  morning  light  he 
now  saw  how  to  use  his  sword.  He  attacked 
Kate  with  fury.  Both  were  exhausted ; 
and  Kate,  besides  that  she  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Alcalde,  having  now  ac¬ 
complished  her  sole  object  in  saving  the 
lady,  would  have  been  glad  of  a  truce. 
She  could  with  difficulty  wield  her  sword  : 
and  the  Alcalde  had  so  far  the  advantage, 
that  he  wounded  Kate  severely.  That 
roused  her  ancient  blood.  She  turned  on 
him  now  with  determination.  At  that 
moment  in  rode  two  servants  of  the  Al¬ 
calde,  who  took  part  with  their  master. 
These  odds  strengthened  Kate’s  resolution, 
but  weakened  her  chances.  Just  then, 
however,  rode  in,  and  ranged  himself  on 
Kate’s  side,  the  servant  of  the  murdered 
Don  Calderon.  In  an  instant  Kate  had 
pushed  her  sword  through  the  Alcalde,  who 
died  upon  the  spot.  In  an  instant  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Calderon  had  fled.  In  an  instant 
the  Alguazils  had  come  up.  They  and  the 
servants  of  the  Alcalde  pressed  furiously 
on  Kate,  who  now  again  was  fighting  for 
life.  Against  such  odds,  she  was  rapidly 
losing  ground  :  when,  in  an  instant,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  great  gates 
of  the  Episcopal  palace  rolled  open. 
Thither  it  was  that  Calderon’s  servant  had 
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fled.  The  bishop  and  his  attendants  hur¬ 
ried  across.  “  Senor  Caballador,”  said  the 
bishop,  “  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  1  en¬ 
join  you  to  surrender  your  sword.”  “  My 
lord,”  said  Kate,  “  I  dare  not  do  it  with 
so  many  enemies  about  me.”  “  But  I,” 
replied  the  bishop,  ‘‘  become  answerable  to 
the  law  for  your  safe-keeping.”  Upon 
which,  with  filial  reverence,  all  parties 
dropped  their  swords.  Kate  being  severely 
wounded,  the  bishop  led  her  into  his  pa¬ 
lace.  In  an  instant  came  the  catastrophe  ; 
Kate’s  discovery  could  no  longer  be  de¬ 
layed  ;  the  blood  flowed  too  rapidly ;  the 
wound  was  in  her  bosom.  She  requested  a 
private  interview  with  the  bishop  ;  all  was 
known  in  a  moment ;  for  surgeons  and  at¬ 
tendants  were  summoned  hastily,  and  Kate 
had  fainted.  The  good  bishop  pitied  her, 
and  had  her  attended  in  his  palace  ;  then 
removed  to  a  convent ;  then  to  a  second  at 
Lima  ;  and,  after  many  months  had  passed, 
his  report  to  the  Spanish  Government  at 
home  of  all  the  particulars,  drew  from  the 
King  of  Spain  and  from  the  Pope  an  order 
that  the  Nun  should  be  transferred  to  Spain. 

Yes,  at  length  the  warrior  lady,  the 
blooming  cornet,  this  nun  that  is  so  mar¬ 
tial,  this  dragoon  that  is  so  lovely,  must 
visit  again  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
which  now  for  seventeen  years  she  has  not 
seen.  All  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  rang 
with  her  adventures.  Spain,  from  north 
to  south,  was  frantic  with  desire  to  behold 
her  fiery  child,  whose  girlish  romance, 
whose  patriotic  heroism  electrified  the  na¬ 
tional  imagination.  The  King  of  Spain 
must  kiss  his  faithful  daughter,  that  would 
not  suffer  his  banner  to  see  dishonor.  The 
Pope  must  kiss  his  wandering  daughter, 
that  henceforwards  will  be  a*  lamb  travel¬ 
ling  back  into  the  Christian  fold.  Poten¬ 
tates  so  great  as  these,  when  they  speak 
words  of  love,  do  not  speak  in  vain.  All 
was  forgiven ;  the  sacrilege,  the  bloodshed, 
the  flight  and  the  scorn  of  St.  Peter’s  keys ; 
the  pardons  were  made  out,  were  signed, 
were  sealed,  and  the  chanceries  of  earth 
were  satisfied. 

Ah !  what  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  joy 
was  that  one  day,  in  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember,  1624,  when  the  returning  Kate 
drew  near  to  the  shore  of  'Andalusia — 
when,  descending  into  the  ship’s  barge,  she 
was  rowed  to  the  piers  oT  Cadiz  by  barge¬ 
men  in  the  royal  liveries — when  she  saw 
every  ship,  street,  house,  convent,  church, 
crowded,  like  a  day  of  judgment,  with  hu¬ 
man  faces,  with  men,  with  women,  with 
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children',  all  bending  the  lights  of  their 
flashing  and  their  loving  eyes  upon  herself. 
Forty  myriads  of  people  had  gathered  in 
Cadiz  alone.  All  Andalusia  had  turned 
out  to  receive  her.  Ah  !  what  joy,  if  she 
had  not  looked  hack  to  the  Andes,  to 
their  dreadful  summits,  and  their  more 
dreadful  feet.  Ah !  what  sorrow,  if  she 
had  not  been  forced  by  music,  and  endless 
banners,  and  triumphant  clamors,  to  turn 
away  from  the  Andes  to  the  joyous  shore 
which  she  approached  ! 

Upon  this  shore  stood,  ready  to  receive 
her,  in  front  of  all  this  mighty  crowd,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  the  same  Conde 
Olivarez,  who  but  one  year  before  had  been 
so  haughty  and  so  defying  to  our  haughty 
and  defying  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  a 
year  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Spain, 
and  he  also  was  welcomed  with  triumph 
and  great  joy,  but  not  wfth  the  hundredth 
part  of  that  enthusiasm  which  now  met  the 
returning  nun.  And  Olivarez,  that  had 
spoken  so  roughly  to  the  English  Duke,  to 
her  “  was  sweet  as  summer.”*  Through 
endless  crowds  of  festive  compatriots  he 
conducted  her  to  the  King.  The  King 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  could  never  be 
satisfied  with  listening  to  her.  He  sent 
for  her  continually  to  his  presence — he  de¬ 
lighted  in  her  conversation,  so  new,  so 
natural,  so  spirited — he  settled  a  pension 
upon  her  at  that  time,  of  unprecedented 
amount,  in  the  case  of  a  subaltern  officer  ; 
and  by  his  desire,  because  the  year  1625 
was  a  year  of  jubilee,  she  departed  in  a  few 
months  from  Madrid  to  Rome.  She  went 
through  Barcelona ;  there  and  everywhere 
welcomed  as  the  lady  whom  the  King  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor.  She  travelled  to  Rome, 
and  all  doors  flew  open  to  receive  her.  She 
was  presented  to  his  Holiness,  with  letters 
from  his  most  Catholic  majesty.  But  let¬ 
ters  there  needed  none.  The  Pope  admired 
her  as  much  as  all  before  had  done.  He 
caused  her  to  recite  all  her  adventures; 
and  what  he  loved  most  in  her  account,  was 
the  sincere  and  sorrowing  spirit  in  which 
she  described  herself  as  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  she  had  been.  Neither  proud 
was  Kate,  nor  sycophantishly  and  falsely 
humble.  Urban  VI II.  it  was  that  then 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not 
neglect  to  raise  his  daughter’s  thoughts 
from  earthly  things — he  pointed  her  eyes  to 
the  clouds  that  were  above  the  dome  of  St. 

•  Griffith  in  Shakspeare,  when  vindicating,  in  that 
immortal  scene  with  dueen  Catharine,  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 
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Peter’s  cathedral — he  told  her  what  the  ca¬ 
thedral  had  told  her  in  the  gorgeous  clouds 
of  the  Andes  and  the  vesper  lights,  how 
sweet  a  thing,  how  divine  a  thing  it  was  for 
Christ’s  sake  to  forgive  all  injuries,  and 
how  he  trusted  that  no  more  she  would 
think  of  bloodshed.  He  also  said  two 
words  to  her  in  Latin,  which,  if  I  had  time 
to  repeat  a  Spanish  bishop’s  remark  to 
Kate  some  time  afterwards  upon  those  two 
mysterious  words,  with  Kate’s  most  natural 
and  ingenious  answer  to  the  Bishop  upon 
what  she  supposed  to  be  their  meaning, 
woifldmake  the  reader  smile  not  less  than 
they  made  myself.  You  know  that  Kate 
did  understand  a  little  Latin,  which,  proba¬ 
bly,  had  not  been  much  improved  by  riding 
in  the  Light  Dragoons.  I  must  find  time, 
however,  whether  the  press  and  the  com¬ 
positors  are  in  a  fury  or  not,  to  mention 
that  the  Pope,  in  his  farewell  audience  to 
his  dear  daughter,  whom  he  was  to  sec  no 
more,  gave  her  a  general  license  to  wear 
henceforth  in  all  countries — even  in  parti- 
bus  Infidelinm — ^a  cavalry  officer’s  dress — 
boots,  spurs,  sabre,  and  sabre-tache ;  in 
fact,  anything  that  she  and  the  Horse 
Guards  might  agree  upon.  Consequently, 
reader,  remember  for  your  life  never  to  say 
one  word,  nor  sufier  any  tailor  to  say  one 
word,  against  those  Wellington  trousers 
made  in  the  chestnut  forest ;  for,  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Papal  indulgence,  as  to  this 
point,  runs  backwards  as  well  as  forwards  ; 
it  is  equally  shocking  and  heretical  to  mur¬ 
mur  against  trousers  in  the  forgotten  rear 
or  against  trousers  yet  to  come. 

From  Rome  Kate  returned  to  Spain. 
She  even  went  to  St.  Sebastian’s — to  the 
city,  but — whether  it  was  that  her  heart 
failed  her  or  not — never  to  the  convent. 
She  roamed  up  and  down  ;  everywhere  she 
was  welcome — everywhere  an  honored 
guest ;  but  everywhere  restless.  The  poor 
and  humble  never  ceased  from  their 
admiration  of  her ;  and  amongst  the  rich 
and  aristocratic  of  Spain,  with  the  King  at 
their  head,  Kate  found  especial  love  from 
two  classes  of  men.  The  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  all  doted  upon  her — as  their 
daughter  that  was  returning.  The  military 
men  all  doted  upon  her — as  their  sister 
that  was  retiring. 

Some  time  or  other,  when  I  am  allowed 
more  elbow-room,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is 
that  I  myself  love  this  Kate.  Now,  at  this 
moment,  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
close,  if  I  allow  you  one  question  before 
laying  down  my  pen — if  1  say,  “  Come 
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now,  be  quick,  ask  anything  you  have  to 
ask,  for  in  one  minute,  I  am  going  to  write 
Finisy  after  which  (unless  the  Queen  wishes 
it)  I  could  not  add  a  syllable” — twenty  to 
one,  I  guess  what  your  question  will  be. 
You  will  ask  me.  What  became  of  Kate  } 
What  was  her  end } 

Ah,  reader !  but,  if  I  answer  that  question, 
you  will  say  I  have  not  answered  it.  If  I 
tell  you  that  secret,  you  will  say  that  the 
secret  is  still  hidden.  Yet,  because  I  have 
promised,  and  because  you  will  be  angry  if 
1  do  not,  let  me  do  my  best ;  and  bad  is 
the  best.  After  ten  years  of  restlessness 
in  Spain,  with  thoughts  always  turning 
back  to  the  Andes,  Kate  heard  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Spanish 
America.  All  soldiers  knew  her,  so  that 
she  had  information  of  everything  that 
stirred  in  camps.  Men  of  the  highest  mi¬ 
litary  rank  were  going  out  with  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  all  loved  Kate  as  a  sister, 
and  were  delighted  to, hear  that  she  would 
join  their  mess  on  board  ship.  This  ship, 
with  others,  sailed,  whither  finally  bound, 
I  really  forget.  But,  on  reaching  America, 
all  the  expedition  touched  at  Fero  Cruz. 
Thither  a  great  crowd  of  the  military  went 
on  shore.  The  leading  officers  made  a 
separate  party  for  the  same  purpose.  Their 
intention  was,  to  have  a  gay  happy  dinner, 
after  their  long  confinement  to  a  ship,  at 
the  chief  hotel ;  and  happy  in  perfection  it 
could  not  be,  unless  Kate  would  consent  to 
join  it.  She,  that  was  ever  kind  to  brother 
soldiers,  agreed  to  do  so.  She  descended 
into  the  boat  along  with  them,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  the  boat  touched  the  shore. 
All  the  bevy  of  gay  laughing  officers,  junior 
and  senior,  like  schoolboys  escaping  from 
school,  jumped  on  shore,  and  walked  hastily, 
as  their,  time  was  limited,  up  to  the  hotel. 
Arriving  there,  all  turned  round  in  eager¬ 
ness,  saying,  “  Where  is  our  dear  Kate 
Ay,  yes,  my  dear  Kate,  at  that  solemn  mo¬ 
ment,  where,  indeed,  were  you  ?  She  had 
certainly  taken  her  seat  in  the  boat ;  that 
was  sure.  Nobody,  in  the  general  confu¬ 
sion,  was  certain  of  having  seen  her  on 
coming  ashore.  The  sea  was  searched  for 
her — the  forests  were  ransacked.  The  sea 
made  no  answer — the  forests  gave  up  no 
sign.  I  have  a  conjecture  of  my  own  ;  but 
her  brother  soldiers  were  lost  in  sorrow  and 
confusion,  and  could  never  arrive  even  at  a 
conjecture. 

That  happened  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago  !  Here  is  the  brief  sum  of  all : — 
This  nun  sailed  from  Spain  to  Peru,  and 


she  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
This  nun  sailed  back  from  Peru  to  Spain, 
and  she  found  no  rest  for  the  agitations  of 
her  heart.  This  nun  sailed  again  from 
Spain  to  America,  and  she  found — the  rest 
which  all  of  us  find.  But  where  it  was, 
could  never  be  made  known  to  the  father  of 
Spanish  camps,  that  set  in  Madrid;  nor  to 
Kate’s  spiritual  father  that  sat  in  Rome. 
Known  it  is  to  the  great  Father  that  once 
whispered  to  Kate  on  the  Andes ;  but  else 
it  has  been  a  secret  for  two  centuries ;  and 
to  man  it  remains  a  secret  for  ever  and 
ever  ! 

P.  S. — The  portrait  of  Kate  at  Aix-la-  . 
Chapelle,  mentioned  in  Part  I.,  is  in  the 
gallery  of  Herr  Setnpeller :  Sempaler  was  a 
press  error.  There  is  reas(5n,  however,  to 
think  that  Velasauez  painted  a  portrait  of 
her  in  1624,  for  nis  Spanish  Majesty.  In 
the  year  previous,  that  great  artist  certain¬ 
ly  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  a  rumor  is  abroad 
that  this  picture  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Perhaps  a  little  search  would 
bring  to  light  the  Nun’s.  All  things  were 
strange  that  ever  connected  themselves 
with  Kate ;  and  amongst  the  latest  of  these 
strange  things  should  be  mentioned,  that, 
in  the  Three  Days  of  Paris  (July,  1830), 
nearly  all  the  copies  of  her  memoirs  and 
documents,  just  then  printed  by  M.  de 
Ferrer,  perished  by  cannon  shot. 


Jenny  Lind.— “Her  appearance  in  Copenha¬ 
gen  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  opera  ;  it 
showed  me  Art  in  its  sanctity — I  had  beheld  one  of 
its  vestals.  She  journeyed  back  to  Stockholm,  and 
from  there  Frederika  Bremer  wrote  to  me ; — ‘  Jenny 
Lind,  as  a  singer,  stands  as  high  as  any  artist  of  our 
time  can  stand ;  but  as  yet  you  do  not  know  her  in 
her  full  greatness.  Speak  to  her  about  her  art, 
and  you  will  wonder  at  the  expansion  of  her  mind, 
and  will  see  her  countenance  beaming  with  in¬ 
spiration.  Converse  then  with  her  of  God,  and  of 
the  holiness  of  religion,  and  you  will  see  tears  in 
those  innocent  eyes ;  she  is  great  as  an  artist,  but 
she  is  greater  in  her  pure  human  existence.’  ” 

“  ‘  There  will  not,  in  a  whole  century,”  said 
Mendelssohn,  speaking  to  me  of  Jenny  Lind,  ‘  be 
born  another  being  so  gifted  as  she  and  his  words 
expressed  my  full  conviction ;  one  feels  as  she  makes 
I  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  that  she  is  a  pure  ves.sel, 
from  which  a  holy  draught  will  be  presented  to  us. 

There  is  not  anything  which  can  les.sen  the  im¬ 
pression  which  Jenny  Lind’s  greatness  on  the  stage 
makes,  except  her  own  personal  character  at  home. 
An  intelligent  and  child-like  disposition  exercises 
here  its  astonishing  power ;  she  is  happy ;  belong¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  no  longer  to  the  world,  a  peaceful, 
quiet  home  is  the  object  of  her  thoughts — and  yet 
she  loves  art  with  her  whole  soul,  and  feels  her  vo¬ 
cation  in  it.” 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  FRANCISANO. 

1.  Histaire  de  Saint  Fraiwoise  (P Assise  (1182-1226.)  Par  Emile  Chavin  de  Malan. 
Paris  :  1845. 

2.  St.  Francoise  d'  »^ssise.  Par  E.  J.  Delecluse.  Paris :  1844. 


[The  remarkable  flow  and  graceful  energj  of  the  following 
article  reveal  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Stevens,  whose  previous 
sketches  of  Loyola,  Heldebrand  and  other  eminent  ecclesiasti- 
eal  names,  have  elicited  so  mnch  admiration.  It  will  be  found 
a  vivid  portraiture  of  an  extraordinary  character,  conceived  in 
a  style  of  singular  beauty  aud  impressiveness. — Ed.] 

It  was  a  noble  desisrn  which  died  with  Ro- 
bert  vSouthey.  His  History  of  the  Monastic 
Orders  would  not  perhaps  have  poured  a 
large  tribute  of  philosophy,  divine  or  human, 
into  the  ocean  of  knowledge  ;  but  how  grace¬ 
ful  would  have  been  the  flow  of  that  trans¬ 
parent  narrative,  and  how  would  it  have 
reflected  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  every 
rich  champaign  and  of  every  towering  pro¬ 
montory  along  which  it  would  havekswept ! 
Peremptory  and  dogmatical  as  he  was,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  instructing 
his  own  and  future  generations,  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  that  high  office.  He  w'as  too  brave  a 
man  and  too  sound  a  Protestant,  to  shrink 
from  any  aspect  of  truth  ;  nor  would  he  ever 
have  supposed  that  he  could  promote  a  legi¬ 
timate  object  of  ecclesiastical  history  by  im¬ 
pairing  the  well-earned  fame  of  any  of  the 
worthies  of  the  Church,  because  they  had 
been  entangled  in  the  sophistries  or  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  ages  in  wffiich  they  flour¬ 
ished. 

M.  Chavin  de  Malan  has  adopted  the 
project  of  our  fellow-countryman,  and  is 
publishing  his  Monastic  History  in  a  series 
of  fragments,  among  which  is  this  volume 
on  the  founder  and  the  progress  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order.  Though  among  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  and  uncompromising  devotees  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  also 
is  in  one  sense  a  Protestant.  He  protests 
against  any  exercise  of  human  reason  in  ex¬ 
amining  any  dogma  which  that  church  incul¬ 
cates,  or  any  fact  which  she  alleges.  The 
most  merciless  of  her  cruelties  ^ect  him 
with  no  indignation,  the  silliest  of  her  prodi¬ 
gies  with  no  shame,  the  basest  of  her  super¬ 
stitions  with  no  contempt.  Her  veriest 
dotage  is  venerable  in  his  eyes.  Even  the 
atrocities  of  Innocent  the  Third  seem  to  this 
all  extolling  eulogist  but  to  augment  the  tri¬ 


umph  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  If  the 
soul  of  the  confessor  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
retaining  all  thb  passions  and  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  that  aera,  should  transmigrate  into 
a  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  conversant  with  the 
arts  and  literature  of  our  own  times,  the  re¬ 
sult  might  be  the  production  of  such  an  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History  as  that  of  which  we 
have  here  a  specimen — elaborate  in  research, 
glowung  in  style,  vivid  in  portraiture,  utterly 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  in  belief,  extra¬ 
vagant,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  idolatry,  in 
applause,  and  familiar,  far  beyond  the  verge 
of  indecorum,  with  the  most  awful  topics  and 
objects  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  episode  of  which  M.  Chavin  de  Ma¬ 
lan  disposes  in  this  book,  is  among  the  most 
curious  and  important  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  the  materials  for  the  Life  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  are  more  than  usually  co¬ 
pious  and  authentic.  First  in  order  are  his 
own  extant  waitings,  consisting  chiefly  of 
letters,  colloquies,  poems,  and  predictions. 
His  earliest  biographer,  Thomas  of  Celano, 
was  his  follow’er  and  his  personal  friend. 
Three  of  the  intimate  associates  of  the  Saint 
(one  of  them  his  confessor)  compiled  a  joint 
narrative  of  his  miracles  and  his  labors. 
Bonaventura,  bimself  a  General  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order,  wrote  a  celebrated  life  of  the 
Founder,  whom  in  his  infancy  he  had  seen. 
And  lastly,  there  is  a  chronicle  called  Fioretti 
di  San  Francisco,  whifch,  though  not  written 
till  half  a  century  after  his  death,  has  always 
been  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  hagio- 
graphers.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  a 
new  edition  of  it  has  been  published  at  Ve¬ 
rona.  On  these  five  authorities  all  the  more 
recent  narratives  are  founded.  Yet  the 
works  of  Thomas  de  Celano  and  of  the 
‘  Tres  Socii,’  wdth  the  writings  of  Francis 
himself,  are  the  only  sources  of  contempo¬ 
rary  intelligence  strictly  so  called  ;  although 
Bonaventura  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Fio¬ 
retti  had  large  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  reality  of  the  facts  they  have  related. 
How  far  they  availed  themselves  of  that  ad¬ 
vantage,  may  be  partly  inferred  from  the 
following  brief  epitome  of  those  occur¬ 
rences. 
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The  city  of  Assisi,  Umbria,  was  a  mart  of 
some  importance  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
12th  century.  At  that  period  it  could  boast 
no  merchant  more  adrenturous  or  successful 
than  Pietro  Bernadone  di  Mericoni.  Happy 
in  a  thriving  trade,  and  happier  still  in  an 
affectionate  wife,  he  was  above  all  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  the  future  eminence  of  his 
son  Francisco.  The  foremost  in  every  feat 
of  arms,  and  the  gayest  in  every  festival,  the 
youth  was  at  the  same  time  assidious  in  the 
counting-house  ;  and  though*  his  expenditure 
was  profuse,  it  still  flowed  in  such  channels 
as  to  attest  the  princely  munificence  of  his 
spirit.  The  brightest  eyes  in  Assisi,  dazzled 
by  so  many  graces,  and  the  most  reverend 
brows  there,  acknowledging  such  early  wis¬ 
dom,  were  alike  bent  with  complacency  to¬ 
wards  him ;  and  all  conspired  to  sustain  his 
father’s  belief,  that,  in  his  person,  the  name 
of  Bernadone  would  rival  the  proudest  of 
those  whom  neither  transalpine  conquerors, 
nor  the  Majesty  of  the  Tiara,  disdained  to 
propitiate  in  the  guilds  of  V^enice  or  of  Pisa. 

Uniform,  alas  !  is  the  dirge  of  all  the 
generations  of  mankind,  over  hopes  blossom¬ 
ing  but  to  die.  In  a  combat  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Perugia,  Francis  was  taken  prisoner; 
and  after  a  captivity  of  twelve  months,  was 
released  only  to  encounter  a  disease,  which, 
at  the  dawn  of  manhood,  brought  him  within 
view  of  the  gates  of  death.  Long,  earnest, 
and  inquisitive  was  his  gaze  into  the  inscru¬ 
table  abyss  on  which  they  open  ;  and  when 
at  length  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  life,  it 
was  in  the  awe-striken  spirit  of  one  to  whom 
those  dread  realities  had  been  unveiled. 
The  world  one  complicated  imposture,  all 
sensible  delights  so  many  polluting  vanities, 
human  praise  and  censure  but  the  tinkling 
of  the  cymbals — what  remained  but  to  spurn 
these  empty  shadows,  that  so  he  might  grasp 
the  one  imperishable  object  of  man’s  sublu¬ 
nary  existence  1  His  alms  became  lavish. 
His  days  and  nights  were  consumed  in  de¬ 
vout  exercises.  Prostrate  in  the  crowded 
church,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  his 
agitated  frame  attested  the  conflict  of  his 
mind.  He  changed  dresses  with  a  tattered 
mendicant,  and  pressed  to  his  bosom  a  I 
wretch  rendered  loathsome  by  leprosy. 
But  as  he  gradually  gathered  strength  from 
these  self-conquests,  or  as  returning  health 
restored  the  tone  and  vigor  of  his  nerves, 
his  thoughts,  reverting  to  the  lower  world, 
wandered  in  search  of  victories  of  another 
order. 

Walter  of  Brienne  was  in  arms  in  the  Nea¬ 
politan  States  against  the  Emperor;  the 
weak  opposed  to  the  powerful ;  the  Italian 


to  the  German  :  the  Guelph  to  the  Ghibel- 
line  ;  and  Francis  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
resolved  that,  with  the  return  of  day,  he 
would  join  the  ‘  Gentle  Count,’  as  he  was 
usually  called,  in  resisting  the  oppressor  to 
the  death.  In  his  slumbers  a  vast  armory 
seemed  to  open  to  his  view  ;  and  a  voice 
commanded  him  to  select  from  the  burnish¬ 
ed  weapons  with  which  it  was  hung,  such 
as  he  could  most  effectually  wield  against 
the  impious  enemy  of  the  Church.  The 
dreamer  awoke ;  and  in  prompt  submi.ssion 
to  the  celestial  mandate,  laid  aside  the  serge 
gown  and  modest  bonnet  of  his  craft,  and 
exhibited  himself  to  his  admiring  fellow- 
citizens  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  urging  on  his 
war-horse  towards  the  encampment  of  his 
destined  leader.  At  Spoleto  fatigue  arrested 
his  course.  Again  he  slept,  and  again  the’voice 
was  heard.  It  announced  to  him  that  the  mar¬ 
tial  implements  of  his  former  vision  were  not, 
as  he  had  supposed,  such  as  are  borne  beneath 
a  knightly  banner  against  a  carnal  adversary, 
but  arms  of  spiritual  temper  to  be  directed, 
in  his  native  city,  against  the  invisible  pow¬ 
ers  of  darkness.  He  listened  and  obeyed ; 
and  Assisi  reopened  her  gates  to  her  return¬ 
ing  warrior,  resolute  to  break  a  lance  with  a 
more  fearful  foe  than  was  ever  sent  by  the 
Emperor  into  the  field. 

To  superficial  judges  it  probably  appeared 
as  if  that  dread  antagonist  had  won  an  easy 
triumph  over  his  young  assailant.  For 
Francis  was  seen  once  more  the  graceful 
leader  of  the  civic  revels,  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  frolic,  and  followed 
by  a  joyous  band,  who  made  the  old  streets 
echo  with  their  songs.  As  that  strain  arose, 
however,  a  dark  shadow  gathered  over  the 
countenance  of  the  leader,  and  amid  the  gen¬ 
eral  chorus  his  voice  was  unheard.  ‘  VVhy 
so  grave,  Francis  1  art  thou  going  to  be 
married .'’  exclaimed  one  of  the  carol- 
lers.  ‘  I  am,’  answered  Francis,  ‘  and  to  a 
lady  of  such  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty,  that 
the  world  cannot  produce  her  like.’  He 
burst  from  the  jocund  throng  in  seach  of  her, 
and  was  ere  long  in  her  embrace.  He  vowed 
to  take  her  ‘  for  his  wedded  wife,  for  better 
for  worse,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death 
should  them  part.’  The  lady  was  Poverty. 
The  greatest  poet  of  Italy  and. the  greatest 
orator  of  France  have  celebrated  their  nup¬ 
tials.  But  neither  Dante  or  Bossuet  was 
the  inventor  of  the  parable.  It  was  ever  on 
the  lips  of  Francis  himself,  that  Poverty  was 
his  bride,  that  he  was  her  devoted  husband, 
and  the  whole  Franciscan  order  their  off¬ 
spring. 

His  fidelity  to  his  betrothed  lady  was  in- 
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violate,  but  not  unassailed  by  temptation. 
Pleasure,  wealth,  ambition,  were  the  syrens 
who,  with  witching  looks  and  songs,  at¬ 
tempted  to  divert  him  from  his  Penelope  ; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  combat,  he  at 
least  could  fly  the  fascination.  Wandering 
in  the  Umbrian  hills,  he  wept  and  fasted, 
and  communed  with  the  works  of  God  ;  till, 
raised  to  communion  with  their  Maker, 
he  knelt  in  a  rustic  church  which  the  piety 
of  ancient  times  had  consecrated  there  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Damiano. 

The  voice  which  directed  his  path  in  life 
was  heard  again.  ‘  Seestthou  not,’  it  cried, 
‘  that  my  temple  is  falling  into  ruins  1  Re¬ 
store  it.’  Again  the  spirit  of  interpretation 
failed  him.  Instead  of  addressing  himself 
to  renovate  the  spiritual,  he  undertook  the 
repairs  of  the  material  fabric — an  arduous 
task  for  the  future  spouse  of  Poverty  !  But 
obedience  was  indispensable.  Rising  from 
his  kn^jes,  he  hastened  to  his  father’s  ware¬ 
house,  laded  a  stout  palfrey  with  silks  and 
embroideries,  sold  both  horse  and  goods  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  Foligno,  and  laid 
down  the  money  at  the  feet  of  the  ofliciating 
priest  of  St.  Damiano.  The  more  cautious 
churchman  rejected  the  gold.  Francis  in¬ 
dignantly  cast  it  into  the  mire  ;.and  vowed 
that  the  building  so  solemnly  committed  to 
his  care  should  become  his  dwelling-place 
and  his  home,  till  the  Divine  behest  had  been 
fulfilled. 

During  all  this  time  hallucinations  of  his 
own,  though  of  a  far  different  kind,  had 
haunted  the  brain  of  th^  respectable  Pietro 
Bernadone.  Grouping  into  forms  ever  new 
and  brilliant,  like  spangles  shaken  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  the  ideas  of  bales  and  bills  of 
lading,  of  sea  risks  and  of  supercargoes,  had 
combined  with  those  of  loans  to  reckless  Cru¬ 
saders  and  of  the  supply  of  hostile  camps,  to 
form  one  gorgeous  Eldorado,  when  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  loss  of  his  draperies,  his  pack- 
horse,  and  his  son,  restored  him  to  the  waking 
world  and  to  himself.  The  goods  and  the 
quadruped  were  gone  irrevocably.  But  as  the 
exasperated  father  paced  the  streets  of  Assi¬ 
si,  a  figure  emaciated  with  fasts  and  vigils, 
squalid  with  dirt,  and  assailed  by  the  filthy 
missiles  of  a  hooting  rabble,  approached  him, 
and  as  it  moved  onward  with  a  measured 
tread,  an  uplifted  eye,  and  a  serene  aspect, 
it  revealed  to  the  old  merchant,  in  this  very 
sorry  spectacle  of  dignified  suffering,  the 
long-cherished  object  of  his  ambitious  hopes. 
What  biographer  even  now  can  tell  the  se¬ 
quel  w'ithout  a  blush  !  Francis  was  hurried 
away  from  his  persecutors  and  his  adniirers, 
in  the  grasp  of  the  elder  Bernadone,  and. 


from  his  vigorous  arm,  received  that  kind  of 
chastisement  under  which  heroism  itself 
ceases  to  be  sublime.  The  incensed  judge 
then  passed  a  chain  round  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  left  him  in  a  kind  of  domestic 
prison,  there  to  satiate  his  love  for  penances, 
until  his  own  return  from  a  journey  to  which 
the  inexorable  demands  of  his  commerce 
had  summoned  him. 

Wiser  far  and  more  gentle  was  the  custo¬ 
dy  to  which  Francis  was  transferred,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  in  his  penitentiary  full  of 
a  more  genuine  inspiration  than  any  of  those 
by  which  his  steps  had  been  hitherto  guid¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  mother,  sooth- 
inor  her  half-distracted  child  in  accents  as 
calm  and  as  holy  as  those  which  first  broke 
the  silence  of  Eden.  It  spoke  to  him  of 
maternal  love,  of  reconciliation,  and  of 
peace.  But  it  addressed  him  in  vain.  He 
was  bound  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
to  cleave  to  his  betrothed  wdfe,  and  to  the 
duties  of  that  indissoluble  alliance.  Con¬ 
vinced  at  length  of  the  vanity,  perhaps 
trembling  at  the  impiety,  of  any  further  re¬ 
sistance,  his  mother  threw  open  his  prison 
doors,  and  permitted  him  to  escape  to  his 
sanctuary  at  St.  Damiano. 

In  those  hallowed  precincts  Francis  found 
courage  to  oppose,  and  constancy  to  disarm, 
the  rage  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  his 
father.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  mind  of 
the  old  man  embraced  the  discovery,  that, 
though  dwelling  on  the  same  planet,  he  and 
his  son  were  inhabitants  of  different  worlds. 
PVom  that  conviction  he  advanced  with  in¬ 
comparable  .steadiness  to  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  involved  in  it.  Why,  he  inquired, 
should  a  churchman,  to  whom  all  earthly 
interests  were  as  the  fine  dust  in  the  balance, 
retain  the  price  of  the  pack-horse  and  of  his 
pack  ^  The  priest  of  St.  Damiano  imme¬ 
diately  restored  the  scattered  gold,  which  he 
had  providently  gathered  up.  Why  should 
a  youth  who  despised  all  treasures,  but 
those  laid  up  in  heaven,  retain  his  prospec¬ 
tive  ri^ht  to  a  sublunary  inheritance  1  A 
renunciation  of  it  was  at  once  drawn  up, 
signed,  and  placed  in  his  hands.  Why 
should  a  candidate  for  cowl  and  scapulary 
retain  the  goodly  apparel  in  which  he  had 
reached  his  place  of  refuge  1  In  a  few  mo- 
!  ments  the  young  probationer  stood  before 
him  in  his  shirt.  Carefully  packing  up  the 
clothes,  the  parchment,  and  the  gold,  the 
merchant  returned  to  accumulate  more  gold 
at  Assisi.  And  here  history  takes  her  leave 
of  him  ;  without  regret  and  without  ap¬ 
plause, but  not  without  asullen  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  that,  after  all,  it  \tas  from  the  mortal 
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Pietro  that  the  immortal  Francis  derived 
one  inheritance  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
nounce— the  inheritance  of  that  inflexible 
decision  of  purpose  which  elevated  the  father 
to  distinction  among  the  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  and  the  son  to  eminence  among 
the  saints  of  Christendom. 

It  was  indeed  “  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb.” 
An  orphan  with  living  parents,  a  beggar  en¬ 
titled  to  a  splendid  patrimony,  he  traversed 
the  mountains  with  the  freedom  of  soul 
known  only  to  those  for  whom  the  smiles  of 
fortune  have  no  charm,  and  her  frowns  no 
terror.  Chanting  divine  canticles  as  he 
went,  his  voice  attracted  the  banditti  who 
lurked  in  those  fastnesses.  They  tossed  the 
worthless  prize  contemptuously  into  a  snow 
drift.  Half  frozen,  he  crawled  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  monastery,  and  was  employed  by 
the  monks  as  a  scullion.  He  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  revels,  and  obtained 
the  cloak,  the  leathern  girdle,  and  the  staff* 
of  a  pilgrim  as  an  alms  from  one  who,  in 
those  brilliant  days,  had  confessed  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  every  graceful  art,  and  in  every 
feat  of  chivalry.  With  the  dress  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  relief  of  the  sorrows  of  those 
who  like  himself,  though  for  a  very  diff'erent 
reason,  were  estranged  from  a  cold  and  a 
fastidious  world. 

Into  all  the  countries  embracing  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  the  Crusaders  had  at  this  period 
introduced  the  Leprosy  of  the  East.  A 
ritual  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  with  impressive  solemnity  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  victims  of  that  fearful  malady 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  was  a  pathetic  and  melancholy 
service,  in  which  the  sternest  interdict  was 
softened  by  words  of  consolation  and  of  pity. 
Nor  were  they  words  of  empty  ceremonial. 
A  sentiment  of  reverence  towards  those 
miserable  suflferers  was  w’idely  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  The  ob¬ 
scurity  which  hung  over  the  origin,  the  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the 
mysterious  connexion  in  which  it  stood  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  moved 
that  wonder-loving  age  to  invest  it  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  character.  The  churchmen 
of  the  times  availed  themselves  skilfully  and 
kindly  of  this  popular  feeling.  They  taught 
that  Christ  himself  had  regarded  fhe  leprous 
with  peculiar  tenderness  ;  and  not  content  to 
enforce  this  lesson  from  those  parts  of  the 
evangelic  narrative  which  really  confirm  it, 
they  advanced  by  the  aid  of  the  V'ulgate 
further  still,  and  quoted  from  the  53d  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah,  a  prophecy  in  which,  as  they 
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maintained,  the  Messiah  himself  was  fore¬ 
told  under  the  image  of  a  leper.  ‘  Nos 
putavimus  eum  quasi  Ltprosnm^  percussum 
a  Deo,  et  humiliatum.’  Kings  and  princes 
visited,  countesses  ministered  to  them,  saints 
i  (as  it  was  believed)  wrought  miracles  for 
their  cure,  and  almost  every  considerable 
city  erected  hospitals  for  their  detention  and 
relief. 

Some  time  before  his  betrothment  to 
Poverty,  Francis,  crossing  on  horseback  the 
plain  which  surrounds  Assisi,  unexpectedly 
drew  near  to  a  leper.  Controlling  his  in¬ 
voluntary  disgust,  the  rider  dismounted,  and 
advanced  to  greet  and  to  succor  him,  but 
the  leper  instantaneously  disappeared.  St. 
Bonaventura  is  sponsor  for  the  sequel  of  the 
tale.  He  who  assumed  this  deplorable 
semblance  was  in  reality  no  other  than  the 
awful  Being  whom  the  typical  language  of 
Isaiah  had  adumbrated.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  after  his  vow’s  had  been  plighted 
to  his  austere  bride,  Francis  had  faith  to 
see,  and  charity  to  love,  even  in  the  leprous, 
the  imperishable  traces  of  the  Divine  image 
in  which  man  was  created,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Divine  sufferer  by  whom  man  was 
redeemed. 

Yet,  despite  this  triumph  of  the  spiritual 
discernment  over  the  carnal  sense,  neither 
faith  nor  charity  could  subdue  his  natural 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  a  continued  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  such  associates. 
Some  distinct  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will 
was  still  requisite  to  such  a  self-immolation  ; 
and  such  disclosures  were  never  long  denied 
to  him.  The  now  familiar  voice  was  heard 
anew.  “  Hate  what  thou  hast  hitherto  loved,” 
it  cried  ;  “  Love  what  thou  hast  hitherto  hat¬ 
ed.”  He  listened,  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  Leprous  Hospital  at  Assisi.  With  his  own 
hands  he  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the 
sores  of  the  lepers  ;  and  once  at  least  reve¬ 
rently  applied  his  lips  to  such  a  wound.  The 
man  (so  says  St.  Bonaventura)  instantly  be¬ 
came  whole.  “  Whether  shall  we  most  ad¬ 
mire,”  he  exclaims,  “  the  miraculous  power, 
or  the  courageous  humility  of  that  kiss  I”  A 
question  to  be  asked  of  those  who  believe  in 
both.  But  even  they  who  reject  the  mira¬ 
cle,  will  revere  the  loving-kindness  of  such 
a  sojourn  among  such  unhappy  outcasts. 

In  later  days  Francis  became  the  father 
and  the  apostle  of  the  leprous,  and  when 
weightier  cares  withdrew  him  in  person  from 
that  charge,  his  heart  still  turned  towards 
them  with  a  father’s  yearnings.  Among  his 
numerous  follow’ers,  w’ere  some  who,  though 
destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect,  were 
largely  endowed  with  the  heroism  of  self- 
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denying  love.  James,  surnamed  the  Sim¬ 
ple,  was  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them,  and  in  those  abodes  woe  he  earned 
the  glorious  title  of  steward  and  physician 
of  the  leprous.  It  happened  that,  in  his 
simplicity,  James  brought  one  of  his  patients 
to  W'orship  at  a  much-frequented  church, 
and  there  received  from  Francis  the  rebuke 
so  well  merited  for  his  indiscretion.  The 
heart  of  the  sick  man  was  oppressed  as  he 
listened  to  the  censure  of  his  benefactor ; 
and  the  heart  of  Francis  was  moved  within 
him  to  perceive  that  he  had  thus  inad¬ 
vertently  added  to  the  burden  of  the  heavy 
laden.  He  fell  at  the  leper’s  feet,  implored 
his  forgiveness,  sat  down  with  him  to  eat 
out  j)f  the  same  dish,  embraced  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  !  Had  he  grasped  every  subtle 
distinction  of  the  Summa  Theologiae  itself, 
or  had  he  even  built  up  that  stupendous 
monument  of  the  learning  of  his  age,  it 
would  have  been  a  lower  title  to  the  honors 
of  canonization. 

The  church  of  Damiano  still  lay  in  ruins. 
The  command  to  rebuild  it  was  still  unre¬ 
voked.  Ill  success  had  followed  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  extract  the  requisite  funds  from 
the  hoards  of  the  old  merchant.  Plutus, 
his  inexorable  father,  had  been  invoked  in 
vain.  Poverty,  his  affianced  wife,  might  be 
more  propitious.  He  w  ooed  her  in  the  form 
she  loves  best.  In  the  dress  and  character 
of  a  beggar  he  traversed  the  city  through 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  pass,  the  gayest 
of  her  troubadours,  the  bravest  of  her  cap¬ 
tains,  the  most  sumptuous  of  her  merchants. 
Assisi  had  her  witty  men  who  jeered,  her 
wise  men  who  looked  grave,  and  her  re¬ 
spectable  men  who  were  scandalized,  as 
this  strange  apparition  invoked  their  alms  in 
the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Damiano. 
Solemn  heads  were  shaken  at  the  sight,  in 
allusion  to  the  supposed  state  of  the  brain  of 
the  mendicant.  But  the  sarcasms  of  the 
facetious,  and  the  conclusive  objections  of 
the  sensible,  fell  on  Francis  like  arrows  re¬ 
bounding  from  the  scales  of  Behemoth.  His 
energy  silenced  and  repelled  them  all.  In¬ 
superable  difficulties  gave  w'ay  before  him. 
Thp  squalid  lazar  became  the  inspiring  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  architect,  the  paymaster  of  the 
builders,  the  menial  drudge  of  the  w  orkmen. 
Sometimes  he  came  with  money  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  with  stones  and  mortar  on 
his  back.  At  his  bidding,  nave,  chancel, 
arches,  roof,  and  towers,  rose  from  their 
foundations.  The  sacred  edifice  appeared 
in  renovated  splendor.  The  heavenly  pre¬ 
cept  was  obeyed. 

Prompt  and  decisive  was  the  reaction  of 


popular  feeling.  Instead  of  debating  whether 
this  strange  mortal  w’as  rogue  or  maniac,  it 
was  now  argued  that  he  must  be  either  a 
necromancer  or  a  saint.  The  wiser  and 
more  charitable  opinion  prevailed.  Near  to 
the  city  was  a  ruined  church  sacred  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.  Confident  in  his  late 
success,  Francis  rather  demanded,  than  im¬ 
plored,  contributions  for  rebuilding  it.  Pur¬ 
ses  were  emptied  into  his  hands,  and  speed¬ 
ily  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  looked  down  in 
all  its  pristine  dignity  on  the  marts  and  bat¬ 
tlements  of  Assisi. 

There  were  no  church-building  commis¬ 
sioners  in  those  days.  In  their  stead,  a  half- 
starved  youth  in  the  rags  of  a  bedesman 
moved  along  the  streets  of  his  native  city, 
appealing  to  every  passer-by,  in  quiet  tones 
and  earnest  w  ords,  and  with  looks  still  more 
persuasive,  to  aid  him  in  reconstructing  the 
chapel  of  La  Porzioncula  ;  a  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  of  which  the  remains  may 
yet  be  seen,  at  once  hallowdng  and  adorning 
the  quiet  meadow  by  w^hich  Assisi  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  “  He  w'ept  to  think  upon  her 
stones,  it  grieved  him  to  see  her  in  the  dust.” 
Vows  were  uttered,  processions  formed, 
jewels,  plate,  and  gold  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  gentle  enthusiast ;  and  Mary  with  her 
attendant  angels  rejoiced  ( so  at  least  it  w  as  de¬ 
voutly  believed)  over  the  number  and  the  zeal 
of  the  worshippers  who  once  more  thronged 
the  courts  erected  in  honor  of  her  name. 

From  that  devout  company  he  was  not 
often  absent,  by  whose  pious  zeal  the  w’ork 
had  been  accomplished.  As  he  knelt  before 
the  altar,  the  oracular  voice  so  often  heard 
before,  again  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of 
his  soul.  It  cried,  Take  nothing  for  your 
journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip,  neither 
bread  nor  money,  neither  have  two  coats 
a-piece.”  A  caviller,  in  the  plight  to  which 
Francis  was  reduced  already,  might  have 
evaded  such  an  injunction.  But  Francis  was 
no  caviller.  The  poor  fragment  left  to  him 
of  this  world’s  goods,  his  shoes,  his  staff, 
his  leathern  girdle,  and  his  empty  purse, 
were  abandoned  ;  and  in  his  coarse  cloak  of 
serge,  drawn  around  him  with  a  common 
cord,  he  might  defy  men  and  devils  to  plunge 
him  more  deeply  in  the  lack  of  this  world’s 
wealth,  or  to  rekindle  in  his  heart  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  it. 

And  now  w’ere  consummated  his  nuptials 
with  his  betrothed  spouse.  Dante  has  com¬ 
posed  the  Epithalamium  in  the  eleventh 
Canto  of  the  Paradiso : — 

“  Not  long  the  period  from  his  glorious  birth, 

When,  with  extraordinary  virtue  blest. 

This  wondrous  Sun  began  to  comfort  earth ; 
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Bearing,  while  yet  a  child,  his  father’s  ire. 

For  sake  of  her  whom  all  as  death  detest, 

And  banish  from  the  gate  of  their  desire. 

Before  the  spiritual  court,  before 

His  father,  too,  he  took  her  for  his  own  : 

From  day  to  day  then  loved  her  more  and  more. 
♦  *  •  » 

But  lest  my  language  be  not  clearly  seen. 

Know,  that  in  speaking  of  these  lovers  twain, 
Francis  and  Poverty  henceforth  I  mean. 

Their  joyful  looks,  with  pleasant  concord  fraught. 
Where  love  and  sweetness  might  be  seen  to  reign, 
Were  unto  others  cause  of  holy  thought.”* 

Nor  did  Bossuet  himself  disdain  to  emu¬ 
late  this  part  of  the  “divine  comedy.”  In 
the  panegyric  bestowed  on  the  saint  by  the 
great  orator,  Francis  is  introduced  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  his  bride  : — 

“  Ma  chere  Pauvrete,  si  basse  que  soit  ton 
extraction  selon  le  jugement  des  hommes, 
je  t’estime  depuis  que  mon  maitre  t’a  epou- 
«ee.  Et  certes,”  proceeds  the  preache'^,  ‘  il 
avait  raison,  Chretiens  !  Si  un  roi  epouse 
une  fille  de  basse  extraction,  elle  devient 
reine  ;  on  en  murmure  quelque  temps,  mais 
enfin  on  la  reconnait ;  elle  est  ennoblie  par 
le  mariage  du  prince.”  “  Oh  pauvres  !  que 
vous  etes  heureux  !  parce  qu’  a  vous  appar- 
tient  le  royaume  de  Dieu.  Heureux  done 
mille  et  mille  fois,  le  pauvre  Francois ;  le 
plus  ardent,  le  plus  transporte,  et,  si  j’ose  par- 
ler  de  la  sorte,  le  plus  desespere  amateur  de 
la  pauvrete  qui  ait  peut  etre  etedans  Peglise.” 

Art  contributed  her  aid  to'  commemorate 
this  solemn  union.  In  one  of  the  churches 
of  Assisi  may  yet  he  seen  a  fresco  by  Giotto, 
of  Francis  and  his  bride  ;  he  placing  the 
nuptial  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she  crowned 
with  light  and  roses,  but  clothed  in  sordid 
apparel,  and  her  feet  torn  by  the  sharp  stones 
and  briars  over  w'hich  she  is  passing. 

As  often  as  the  rising  sun  had  in  former 
days  lighted  up  the  spires  of  Assisi,  it  had 
summoned  the  hard-handed  many  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  browns ; 
and  the  prosperous  few  to  drive  bargains,  or 
to  give  them  legal  form ;  to  chaunt  masses, 
or  to  assist  at  them  ;  to  confess,  or  to  lay  up 
matter  for  confession  ;  to  arrange  their  toi¬ 
lettes,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dresses 
and  characters  of  others  ;  to  sleep  through 
the  sultry  noon,  and  to  while  away  the  long 
soft  summer  nights  with  dice,  music,  scan¬ 
dal,  or  lovers’  vows ;  till,  after  some  few 
circuits  through  the  Zodiac,  the  same  sun 
looked  down  on  their  children’s  children 
sauntering  at  the  same  listless  pace,  along 
the  same  flow'ery  road,  to  the  .same  inevi¬ 
table  bourne.  But  no  sooner  had  these  pro- 
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lific  nuptials  been  celebrated,  than  the  great 
mass  of  human  existence  at  Assisi  began  to 
heave  with  unwonted  agitation.  In  her 
streets  and  public  walks  and  churches 
might  be  daily  encountered  the  presence  of 
one,  most  merciless  to  himself,  most  merci¬ 
ful  to  others.  His  few',  simple,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  words,  penetrated  those  cold  and 
frivolous  minds ;  for  they  were  uttered  in 
the  soul-subduing  pow’er  of  a  seer,  whose 
wide  horizon  embraces  the  sublime  objects 
visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  though  hidden 
from  the  grosser  eye  of  sense. 

I  Of  the  union  of  Francis  and  Poverty, 
Bernard  de  Quintavalle  was  the  first  fruits. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  had  cherished  some  distrust  of  the  real 
sanctity  of  his  fellow  townsman.  Bernard 
therefore  brought  him  to  his  house,  laid  him¬ 
self  down  to  rest  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
pretended  to  sleep  while  he  watched  the 
proceedings  of  his  guest.  He  saw  him  rise 
and  kneel,  extend  his  arms,  weep  tears  of 
rapture,  and  gaze  towards  heaven, exclaiming 
repeatedly,  “  My  God,  and  my  all !”  At  this 
sight  all  doubts  were  dissipated.  “  Tell  me,” 
said  Bernard  to  his  friend,  when  they  met 
shortly  afterwards,  “if  a  slave  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  master  a  treasure  w'hich  he 
finds  to  be  useless  to  him,  what  ought  he  to 
do  with  it  “  Let  him  restore  it,”  said  Fran¬ 
cis,  “  to  his  master.”  “  Lo,  then,”  replied 
Bernard,  “  I  render  back  to  God  the  earthly 
goods  with  which  he  has  enriched  me.” 
“  VVe  will  go  together  to  church,”  rejoined 
the  spouse  of  Poverty,  “  and  after  hearing 
mass  we  will  ascertain  his  will.”  In  their 
way  thither  they  were  joined  by  Peter  of 
Catania,  who,  though  a  canon  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  Assissi,  was  another  aspirant 
after  the  same  sublime  self-sacrifice. 

The  three  knelt  together  before  the  altar  ; 
and  when  'the  mass  had  been  sung,  the  of¬ 
ficiating  priest,  at  their  request,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  missal,  and  then 
devoutly  opened  it.  Once  on  behalf  of  each 
of  them  w'ere  these  surtes  sanctorum  tried. 
To  the  first  inquiry,  the  response  of  the  or¬ 
acle  was,  “  If  ye  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
all  that  ye  have.”  To  the  second  it  answer¬ 
ed,  “  Take  nothing  for  your  journey.”  To 
the  third  and  last  was  returned  the  admoni¬ 
tion,  “  He  that  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol¬ 
low  me.”  “Ye  have  heard,  my  brethren,” 
exclaimed  Francis,  “  what  must  be  our  rule 
of  life,  and  the  rule  of  all  who  shall  join  us. 
Let  us  obey  the  Divine  command.”  It  was 
obeyed  implicitly.  Bernard  and  Peter  sold 
all  they  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor ;  and 
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having  stript  themselves  of  all  temporal 
wealth,  as  absolutely  as  their  leader,  they 
assumed  his  austere  dress,  and  avowed  them¬ 
selves  his  disciples. 

A  great  event  had  happened  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  world.  Though  but  three  had  thus 
met  together,  yet  the  order  of  Minorites  or 
Franciscan  brethren  was  constituted.  Six 
centuries  have  since  passed  away;  and  it 
still  flourishes,  one  of  the  elements  of  life, 
if  not  of  progress,  in  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth. 

The  grain  of  mustard-seed  soon  began  to 
germinate.  Francis,  Bernard,  and  Peter  re¬ 
tired  together  to  a  hut  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  of  Rivo  Torto ;  so  called  from  a  ser¬ 
pentine  stream  which  wanders  through  it. 
With  what  authority  the  founder  ruled  even 
these,  his  first  followers,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  (attested  by  the  usual  evidence) 
that  after  the  death  of  Peter,  such  prodigies 
of  healing  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  as 
much  disturbed  the  devout  retirement  of  his 
surviving  friends.  “  Brother  Peter,  you  al¬ 
ways  obeyed  me  implicitly  when  you  were 
alive,”  at  length  exclaimed  the  much  per¬ 
plexed  Francis — “  I  expect  from  you  a  simi¬ 
lar  submission  now.  The  visitors  to  your 
tomb  annoy  us  sadly.  In  the  name  of  holy 
obedience  I  command  you  to  work  no  more 
miracles.”  Peter  at  once  dutifully  desisted 
from  his  posthumous  works  of  mercy.  “  So 
obedient,”  observes  M.  Chavin  de  Malan, 
writing  in  this  nineteenth  century,  “  were  the 
family  of  Francis  even  after  death.” 

At  Rivo  Torto,  Egidius,  another  rich  citi¬ 
zen  of  Assisi,  sought  out  and  joined  the  new 
society.  Famous  for  many  graces,  and  for 
not  a  few  miracles,  he  is  especially  celebra¬ 
ted  for  having  received  at  Perugia  a  visit 
from  St.  Louis  in  disguise,  when  the  two 
saints  long  knelt  together  in  silence,  embra- 
cing  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  their  hearts 
into  the  closest  possible  contiguity.  On  the 
departure  of  the  King,  Egidius  was  rebuked 
by  his  brethren  for  his  rudeness,  in  saying  not 
a  word  to  so  great  a  sovereign.  “  Marvel 
not,”  he  answered,  “  that  we  did  not  speak. 
A  divirte  light  laid  bare  to  each  of  us  the  heart 
of  the  other.  No  words  could  have  intelli- 
ibly  expressed  that  language  of  the  soul,  or 
ave  imparted  the  same  sacred  consolation. 
So  impotent  is  the  tongue  of  man  to  utter 
divine  mysteries.” 

.  Sabbatini,  of  whom  we  read  only  that  he 
was  nV  bonus  et  rectus — Morico,  a  crusader, 
who  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  Francis — John  de  Capella,  “  who 
like  another  Judas  hanged  himself  at  last” — 
Sylvester,  who,  in  a  dream,  had  seen  the  ’ 


arms  of  Francis  extended  to  either  end  of 
the  world,  while  a  golden  cross  reached 
from  his  lips  to  heaven — with  four  other 
worthies,  of  whom  history  has  preserved 
only  the  names,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
mystic  Egidius.  In  the  dilapidated  hut  of 
Rivo  Torto,  twelve  poor  men  had  now  as¬ 
sembled.  To  a  common  observer  they 
might  have  passed  for  the  beggar  king  and 
his  tattered  crew.  To  the  leader  himself 
they  appeared,  more  justly,  an  image  of  the 
brotherhood  of  which  the  patriarchal  family 
had  been  the  type,  and  the  apostolic  college 
the  antitype. 

The  morning  had  dawned  over  the  hills 
from  which  the  Rivo  Torto  flows,  and  long 
had  been  the  prayer  of  Francis,  when  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  called  his  brethren  round 
him,  and  thus  addressed  them.  “Take 
courage,  and  shelter  yourselves  in  God.  Be 
not  depressed  to  think  how  few  we  are.  Be 
not  alarmed  either  at  your  own  weakness,  or 
at  mine.  God  has  revealed  to  me,  that  He 
will  diffuse  through  the  earth  this  our  little 
family,  of  w'hich  He  is  himself  the  Father. 
I  would  have  concealed  what  I  have  seen, 
but  love  constrains  me  to  impart  it  to  you. 
I  have  seen  a  great  multitude  coming  to  us, 
to  wear  our  dress,  to  live  as  wd  do.  I  have 
seen  all  the  roads  crowded  with  men  travel¬ 
ling  in  eager  haste  towards  us.  The  French 
are  coming.  The  Spaniards  are  hastening. 
The  English  and  the  Germans  are  running. 
All  nations  are  mingling  together.  I  hear 
the  tread  of  the  numbers  who  go  and  come 
to  execute  the  commands  of  holy  obedience. 
We  seem  contemptible  and  insane.  But 
fear  not.  Believe  that  our  Saviour,  who 
has  overcome  the  world,  will  speak  effectu¬ 
ally  in  us.  If  gold  should  lie  in  our  way, 
let  us  value  it  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 
We  will  not,  however,  condemn  or  despise 
the  rich  who  live  softly,  and  are  arrayed 
sumptuously.  God,  who  is  our  master,  is 
theirs  also.  But  go  and  preach  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  Faithful  men, 
gentle,  and  full  of  charity,  will  receive  you 
and  your  words  with  joy.  Proud  and  impi¬ 
ous  men  will  condemn  and  oppose  you. 
Settle  it  in  your  hearts  to  endure  all  things 
with  meakness  and  patience.  The  wise 
and  the  noble  will  soon  join  themselves  to 
you,  and,  with  you,  will  preach  to  kings,  to 
princes,  and  to  nations.  Be  patient  in  tribu¬ 
lation,  fervent  in  prayer,  fearless  in  labor, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  endures  for 
ever,  shall  be  your'reward.” 

Such,  w’e  are  assured  by  his  three  com¬ 
panions,  was  the  inaugural  discourse  of 
•  Francis  to  his  disciples.  Then  drawing  on 
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the  earth  on  which  he  stood  a  figure  of  the 
cross,  each  limb  of  which  was  turned  to  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
and  arranging  his  companions  in  the  four 
corresponding  lines,  he  dismissed  each  of 
them  with  the  solemn  benediction — “  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
nourish  thee.”  The  new  missionaries  de¬ 
parted  to  their  work  of  mercy,  and  Francis 
himself  retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  hut  of 
Rivo  Torto. 

In  that  retirement  an  arduous  duty  await¬ 
ed  him.  He  drew  up  there,  in  twenty-three 
chapters,  the  rule  of  his  new  monastic  order, 
“  the  Magna  Charta  of  Poverty.”  It  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  similar  institutes  of 
the  Benedictines.  To  the  vows  of  chastity 
and  obedience,  was  however  to  be  added  a 
solemn  vow  of  Poverty.  His  brethren  were 
to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  were  to  be 
maintained  by  alms.  But  they  were  to  so¬ 
licit  alms,  not  as  suitors  for  a  gratuitous  fa¬ 
vor,  but  as  assertors  of  a  positive  right, 
which  Christ  himself  had  bestowed  on  the 
poor.  A  code  of  higher  authority  than  any 
human  laws,  had  imposed  on  the  rich  the 
office,  and  the  obligations,  of  stewards  for 
such  as  had  need  of  sustenance.  The  indi¬ 
gent  were  th«  real  proprietors  of  all  earthly 
treasures.  The  food  on  which  Dives  fared 
sumptuously,  belonged  of  right  to  Lazarus  ; 
and  Dives  could  acquire  an  equal  title  to  be 
fed,  only  by  lying,  in  his  turn,  a  beggar  at 
the  gate. 

A  doctrine  always  so  welcome  to  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  could  never  have 
been  announced  w  ith  a  surer  prospect  of  a 
wide  and  cordial  acceptance,  than  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  establishment  in  the  church  of  a 
polity  thus  democratic,  seemed  no  easy  en¬ 
terprise.  The  sanction  of  him  who  wore 
the  Triple  Crown,  could,  it  seemed,  be 
scarcely  expected  for  an  institute  so  mena¬ 
cing  to  all  sovereigns,  whether  secular  or 
spiritual.  Yet  without  that  sanction,  the 
founder  might  become  an  heresiarch  as 
guilty  as  Peter  Waldo,  and  his  followers 
obnoxious  to  punishments  as  terrible  as  those 
of  the  Albigenses.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1210  that  Francis,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Rome,  to  propitiate,  if  possible, 
to  these  startling  novelties,  the  formidable 
potentate  who  then  bore  the  keys  and  the 
sword  of  Peter. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateran  re¬ 
flected  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  the 
wayworn  travellers  approached  it.  A  group 
of  churchmen  in  sumptuous  apparel  were 


traversing  with  slow  and  measured  steps  its 
lofty  terrace,  then  called  “  the  Mirror,”  as  if 
afraid  to  overtake  him  who  preceded  them 
in  a  dress  studiously  simple,  and  with  a 
countenance  wrapt  in  earnest  meditation. 
Unruffled  by  passion,  and  yet  elate  with 
conscious  power,  that  eagle  eye,  and  those 
capacious  brows,  announced  Him  the  lord  of 
a  dominion  which  might  have  satisfied  at 
once  the  pride  of  Diogenes  and  the  ambition 
of  Alexander.  Since  the  Tugurium  was 
built  on  the  Capitoline,  no  greater  monarch 
had  ever  called  the  seven  hills  his  own.  But 
in  his  Pontificate  no  lera  had  occurred  more 
arduous  than  that  in  which  Innocent  the 
Third  saw  the  mendicants  of  Assisi  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  at  his  feet. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  Pontifical  throne.  In  that  period 
he  had  converted  into  realities  the  most  au¬ 
dacious  visions  of  Hildebrand.  He  had  ex¬ 
acted  the  oath  of  fealty  to  himself  from  all 
the  Imperial  officers  of  the  city.  He  had 
seized  on  the  marches  of  Ancona  and  Um¬ 
bria.  He  had  annulled  the  election  of 
Frederick,  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
Emperor,  and  as  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
had  substituted  for  him  the  young  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  whom  he  afterwards  excommu¬ 
nicated.  He  had  laid  France  under  an  in¬ 
terdict  to  punish  the  divorce  of  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  had  given  away  the  crowns 
of  Bohemia  and  Bulgaria.  He  had  received 
homage  from  John  for  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and,  availing  himself  of  Count  Baldwin’s 
capture  of  Constantinople,  he  had  become 
the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  So  far  all  had  been  triumphant. 
But  dark  clouds  had  now  arisen,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  shaped  and  color¬ 
ed  the  evening  reverie  of  this  great  conquer¬ 
or,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Francis  and  his  companions. 

The  interruption  was  as  unwelcome  as  it 
was  abrupt.  As  he  gazed  at  the  squalid 
dress  and  faces  of  his  strange  suitors,  and 
observed  their  bare  and  unwashed  feet,  his 
lip  curled  with  disdain,  and,  sternly  com¬ 
manding  them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed  again 
to  retire  from  the  outer  world  into  some  of 
the  deep  recesses  of  that  capacious  mind. 
Francis  and  his  companions  betook  them- 
.selves  to  prayer ;  Innocent  to  his  couch. 
There  (says  the  legend)  he  dreamed  that  a 
palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  his  feet,  and  swiftly  shooting  up  into 
the  heavens,  cast  her  boughs  on  every  side, 
a  shelter  from  the  heat  and  a  refreshment 
to  the  weary.  The  vision  of  the  night  (so 
proceeds  the  tale)  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
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morning,  and  assured  Innocent  that,  under 
his  fostering  care,  the  Franciscan  Palm 
MTOuId  strike  deep  her  roots,  and  expand  her 
foliage  on  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
church. 

Never,  however,  was  there  a  time  when 
the  councils  of  Rome  were  less  under  the 
influence  of  narcotics  of  any  kind.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  vigils,  not  in  the  slumbers, 
of  the  night,  that  the  Pontlfl*  revolved  the 
incidents  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  per¬ 
ceived  their  full  significance.  Yet  why  de¬ 
liberate  at  all  when  it  is  impossible  to  err  f 
Infallibility  should  advance  to  truth  by  one 
free  intuitive  bound,  not  hobbling  on  the 
crutches  of  inquiry  and  inference.  It  is 
among  the  mysteries  which  we  are  bound  to 
revere  in  silence,  that,  whether  in  solitude 
or  in  synods,  the  inspired  wisdom  of  Rome 
has  always  groped  its  way  by  the  aid  of 
human  reasonings.  No  record  remains  of 
those  which  now  governed  the  resolves  of 
Innocent ;  but  an  obvious  conjecture  may 
supply  them.  | 

The  great  traditional  maxim  of  the  Papal 
dynasty  has  ever  been,  to  direct  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  each  succeeding  age,  by  grasping 
and  controlling  the  springs  of  action  from 
which  the  spirit  of  each  successively  derives 
its  mould,  and  form,  and  fashion.  From 
every  province  of  his  spiritual  empire,  had 
recently  reached  the  Pontiff*  tidings  of  the 
appearance  and  rapid  diffusion  of  a  spirit  full 
of  menace  to  all  thrones,  and  urgently  de¬ 
manding  subjugation.  It  might  be  called 
the  fraternizing  spirit.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  creation  of  brotherhoods  as  barriers 
against  despotism,  both  feudal  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  In  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
the  merchants,  citizens,  and  workmen,  were 
forming  themselves  into  guilds,  and  electing 
their  own  syndics  and  magistrates.  Already 
might  be  discerned  the  active  germs  of  the 
great  commercial  commonwealths  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa;  of  Frankfurt, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges  ;  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  of  Bremen  ;  and  those  of  the  no  less 
great  commercial  corporations  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Still  more  numerous 
were  the  religious  associations  which,  in 
one  vast,  though  incoherent  alliance,  op¬ 
posed  the  pride  and  luxury  of  their  spiritual 
lords.  From  the  Guadalquiver  to  the  Elbe 
— from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber — swarms 
of  such  socialists  practised,  or  seemed  to 
practise,  extreme  austerities,  and  inculcated 
doctrines  abhorred  of  the  orthodox  and 
the  faithful.  Obscurely  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  Patarins,  Cathari,  Bons-  j 
Hommes,  Poor  men  of  Lyons,  Josephins,  I 


Flagellants,  Publicani,  and  VValdenses,  or 
grouped  together  under  the  general  term  of 
Albigenses,  they  rejected  the  sacraments  of 
marriage  and  penance,  and  disbelieved  the 
magical  influence  of  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist.  They  denied  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  and  of  capital  punishments.  They 
maintained  that  no  Divine  ordinance  was 
valid  if  administered  by  a  priest  in  mortal 
sin.  They  taught  that  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  were  bound  to  succeed  to  the 
apostolic  poverty  ;  and  since  none  so  well 
fulfilled  that  hereditary  obligation  as  them¬ 
selves,  they  thought  that  none  were  equal¬ 
ly  well  entitled  to  discharge  the  apostolic 
office. 

To  refute  these  errors,  Rome  had  em¬ 
ployed  her  most  irrefragable  arguments  ;  the 
bitter  curses  of  Lucius ;  the  cruelties,  be¬ 
yond  conception  horrible,  of  Innocent.  The 
brand,  the  scourge,  and  the  sword,  had  fallen 
from  the  wearied  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
his  vengeance.  Hundreds  were  cast  alive 
into  the  furnace,  and  not  a  few  plunged  into 
the  flames  with  exulting  declarations  of  the 
faith  for  which  they  perished.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ  bathed  the  banner  of  the  cross  in 
a  carnage,  from  which  the  wolves  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  the  eagles  of  CsDsar,  would  have 
turned  away  with  loathing.  But  the  will  of 
the  sufiTerers  was  indomitable,  and  this  new 
scourge  of  God  was  constrained  to  feel,  that, 
from  conquests  which  left  the  immortal 
spirit  unsubdued,  he  could  derive  no  ef¬ 
fectual  security,  and  no  enduring  triumph. 

Such  was  the  menacing  aspect  which 
Christendom  presented  to  her  sacerdotal 
head  at  the  moment,  when,  after  having 
first  repulsed,  he  again  summoned  to  his 
presence,  the  mendicants  of  Assisi.  The 
other  monastic  orders  formed  so  many  ram¬ 
parts  round  His  throne.  But  neither  the 
Benedictines  with  their  splendid  endow¬ 
ments,  nor  the  Carthusians  with  their  self- 
immolations,  nor  the  Cistertians  in  their  stu¬ 
dious  solitudes,  nor  the  Templars  or  Hospi¬ 
tallers  with  their  sharp  swords,  nor  the  Be- 
guines  and  Maturins  with  their  half-secular 
pursuits,  could  oppose  any  eflfective  weapons 
to  the  migratory  gospellers,  who  in  every 
land  toiled  and  preached  and  died,  at  once 
the  martyrs  and  the  devoted  antagonists  of 
his  power.  It  was,  then,  in  no  dreaming 
phantasy,  but  in  open  vision,  that  the  palm- 
tree  sprung  up  between  his  feet,  a  new  and 
a  welcome  shelter.  The  fervid  speech,  the 
resolved  aspect,  the  lowly  demeanor,  the 
very  dirt  and  wretchedness  of  those  squalid 
vagrants,  gave  to  that  penetrating  eye  assu¬ 
rance  of  a  devotedness  which  might  rival 
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and  eclipse,  and,  perhaps,  persuade  those 
whom  Simon  de  Montfort  had  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  exterminate.  And  as,  in  later 
days,  Aristotelian  innovations  were  neutra¬ 
lized  by  scholastic  subtleties ; — the  all- 
emancipating  press  by  the  soul-subduing 
miracles  of  art ; — the  impassioned  revolt  of 
Luther  by  the  ardent  allegiance  of  Loyola  : 
— so  now  the  ill-organized  confederacy  of 
Western  Europe  might  be  counterat  ted  by 
a  zeal  as  impetuous  as  their  own,  but  more 
efficient  when  guided  by  the  unerring  saga¬ 
city  of  the  Roman  conclave.  The  popular 
watchwords  of  Poverty,  Continence,  Lowli¬ 
ness,  and  Self-denial,  would  no  longer  be 
used  only  as  reproaches  on  the  Roman  hie¬ 
rarchy,  but  as  the  war-cry  of  the  self- 
mortified  adherents  of  Rome.  Her  enthu¬ 
siastic  missionaries,  commanding  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  multitude,  would  direct  it  in  holy 
indignation  against  the  vices  of  the  mitre 
and  the  coronet,  but  in  pious  loyalty  to¬ 
wards  the  tiara,  which  had  rested  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  on  the  brows  of  the  successors  of 
Peter. 

With  such  prescience.  Innocent  recalled 
the  youth  whose  first  overtures  he  had  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected.  He  now  accepted 
them,  cordially  indeed,  yet  with  characteris¬ 
tic  caution.  The  laws  of  the  proposed 
order  of  Minorites  were  examined,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  approved.  Heedless  of  the 
sinister  predictions  of  the  Sacred  College, 
the  Pope  was  willing  to  recognize,  in  the 
severity  of  their  discipline,  the  perfection 
which  Christ  himself  requires;  and  Francis, 
having  plighted  solemn  vows  of  obedience, 
and  having  received  in  turn  a  no  less  solemn 
apostolic  blessing,  departed  from  the  Late- 
ran  with  an  unwritten  approbation  of  his 
rule. 

Infiamed  with  holy  ardor  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  men,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  for¬ 
tress  and  centre  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  city.  His  toilsome 
march  was  a  genuine  ovation.  His  steps 
were  followed  by  admiring  crowds ;  church 
bells  rang  out  their  peals  at  his  approach  ; 
processions,  chanting  solemn  litanies  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him  ;  enraptured  devotees 
kissed  his  clothes,  his  hands,  his  feet ;  pro¬ 
selytes  of  either  sex,  and  every  rank  and 
age,  repeated  the  vows  of  poverty,  conti¬ 
nence,  obedience,  and  labor;  and  as  the 
words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  other 
vows  mingled  with  them,  devoting  lands, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  to  the  use  of 
those  whose  abandonment  of  all  worldly 
wealth  was  thus  enthusiastically  celebrated. 
Superb  inconsistency  !  No  homage,  how¬ 
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ever  extravagant,  is  refused  by  mankind  to 
a  will  at  once  inflexible  and  triumphant ;  so 
great  is  the  reverence  unconsciously  render¬ 
ed,  even  by  the  least  reflecting,  to  the  great 
mystery  of  our  nature  ; — the  existence  in 
man  of  volitions  and  of  resolves  not  absorb¬ 
ed  in  the  Supreme  Will,  but,  in  some  enig¬ 
matic  sense,  distinct  from  it.  The  simple- 
hearted  Francis  had  a  readier  solution. 
“  They  honor  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “  in 
the  vilest  of  his  creatures.”  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  donors, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  the  spouse  of  Poverty  received  for 
the  use  of  his  spiritual  offspring  a  formal 
grant  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-of-Angels, 
or  the  Porzioncula,  which  his  pious  zeal 
had  reinstated. 

Among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
few  enjoy  a  more  exalted  renown  than  St. 
Clare,  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Orto- 
lona.  “  Clara,”  so  runs  the  bull  of  her  cano¬ 
nization,  Claris  praeclara  mentis,  magnae  in 
ccelo  claritate  gloriie,  ac  in  terra  miraculo- 
rum  sublimium,  dare  claret.”  Even  before 
her  birth  a  voice  from  heaven  had  announc¬ 
ed  that  her  course  of  life  was  to  he  a  bril¬ 
liant  one,  and  at  the  instance  of  her  mother, 
to  whom  the  promise  had  been  address¬ 
ed,  she  therefore  received  at  the  baptismal 
fount  the  significant  name  on  which,  after  her 
death.  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  was  to 
play  this  jingle.  F rom  her  childhood  she  had 
justified  the  appellation.  Beneath  her  cost¬ 
ly  robes,  and  the  jewels  which  adorned 
them,  she  wore  the  penitential  girdle ;  and 
vain  were  the  efforts  of  countless  suitors  to 
win  a  heart  already  devoted  to  the  heavenly 
Bridgroom.  The  fame  of  her  piety  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis.  She  admired  the  lustre 
of  his  sanctity.  The  mutual  attraction  was 
felt  and  acknowledged.  They  met,  confer¬ 
red,  and  met  again.  By  his  advice,  an  elope¬ 
ment  from  the  house  of  her  parents  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  by  his  assistance  it  was  effected. 
They  fled  to  the  Porzioncula.  Monks, 
chanting  their  matins  hy  torch-light,  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  her  there  ;  and  then, 
attended  hy  her  spiritual  guide,  she  took 
sanctuary  in  the  neighboring  church  of  St. 
Paul  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
her  reception  in  a  convent.  The  heroine  of 
the  romance  was  in  her  nineteenth,  the  hero 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  Yet  she  was  not  an 
Eloisa,  but  only  one  of  those  young  ladies 
(all  good  angels  guard  them  !)  by  whom 
the  ether  of  sacerdotal  eloquence  cannot  be 
safely  inhaled  in  private.  He  was  not  an 
Abelard,  but  only  one  of  those  ghostly 
counsellors  (all  good  angels  avert  them  !) 
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who  would  conduct  souls  to  heaven  by  the 
breach  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
duties  which  He  who  reigns  there,  has  laid 
upon  us.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  superiority 
of  Francis  to  any  prejudice  in  favor  of 
filial  obedience  and  parental  authority,  that 
despite  the  agony  and  rage  of  her  father, 
and  the  efforts  of  his  armed  retainers,  he  in¬ 
duced  her  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice, 
to  follow  her  flight  and  to  partake  of  her  se¬ 
clusion.  The  shears  which  severed  the 
clustering  locks  of  Agnes,  were  held,  we 
are  assured,  by  his  own  consecrated  hands. 

So  bewitching  an  example  was,  of  course, 
fatal  to  many  other  flowing  tresses,  and  to 
the  serenity  of  the  heads  they  covered.  The 
church  of  St.  Damiano,  which  the  zeal  of 
Francis  had  reconstructed,  became  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  order  of  poor  sisters.  Monks 
cannot  cease  to  be  men  ;  and,  in  their  silent 
cells,  the  hearts  of  the  Minor  brethren 
throbbed  to  learn  that  their  cravings  for 
woman’s  sympathy  were  thus,  at  least,  par¬ 
tially  satisfled.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Ortolana,  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  their  common  founder,  colonies  of 
this  devout  sisterhood  were  rapidly  settled 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  :•  and  Clara, 
the  disobedient  and  the  devout,  being  elected 
the  first  abbess  of  the  order,  performed  mira- 1 
cles  of  seif-conquest  in  her  lifetime,  and 
miracles  of  mercy  in  the  tomb. 

At  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  Francis  sur¬ 
veyed  the  path  which  yet  lay  before  him  ; 
and  his  spirit  fainted  at  the  prospect.  Re¬ 
nown,  influence,  supremacy,  had  gathered 
round  him,  and  his  soul  was  oppressed  with 
the  responsibilities  of  trusts  so  W'eighty,  and 
for  the  use  of  which  he  was  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared  by  any  literary  or  theological  educa¬ 
tion.  In  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Fran¬ 
cis  himself,  St.  Bonaventura  depicts  the 
conflict  of  his  mind  on  the  grave  question, 
whether,  by  a  life  of  solitary  devotion,  or  by 
a  life  of  apostolic  labors,  he  should  best 
fulfil  the  Divine  counsels.  If  the  quotation 
of  his  language  be  accurate,  it  is  evident 
that  he  inclined  to  the  niore  active  choice, 
but  dreaded  to  oppose  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
age  the  foolishness  of  such  preaching  as  his 
untaught  mind,  and  unpractised  tongue, 
could  utter.  If  the  difficulty  itself  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him,  the  escape  from  it  is  still 
more  so. 

Silvester,  one  of  his  associates  at  the  Rivo 
Torto,  still  remained  in  the  adjac,ent  moun¬ 
tains,  a  hermit  absorbed  in  devotion.  To 
him,  and  to  Clara,  Francis  despatched  in¬ 
junctions  to  ascertain  what  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  on  this 


momentous  question.  The  answers  of  the 
hermit  and  the  abbess  were  the  same.  To 
each  it  had  been  revealed  that  the  founder 
of  their  order  should  go  forth  and  preach. 
God,  they  assured  him,  would  put  words 
into  his  mouth.  To  receive  the  joint  mes¬ 
sage  he  knelt  on  the  earth,  his  head  bare 
and  bowed  down,  his  hands  crossed  over  his 
breast.  On  hearing  it  he  vaulted  from  the 
ground,  crying,  “  Let  us  go  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  !”  At  his  first  appearance  as  a 
preacher,  burning  eloquence  burst  from  his 
lips,  diseases  fled  at  his  touch,  sinners  aban¬ 
doned  their  vices,  and  crowds  flocked  into 
his  order.  Every  day  witnessed  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  his  proselytes ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1216,  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany,  constituting  the  first  chapter  of  the 
order  of  the  Minor  brethren,  had  assembled 
at  the  Porzioncula. 

This  convention  was  rendered  memorable 
in  their  annals  by  the  apportionment  which 
was  then  made  of  the  Christian  world  into 
so  many  Franciscan  missions.  For  himself, 
the  founder  reserved  the  kingdom  of  France, 
as  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  province. 
Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Provence,  Spain,  and 
Germany  were  assigned  to  five  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  followers.  Such  were  now  their  num¬ 
bers  that  thirty-four  departed  for  Provence, 
and  no  less  than  sixty  found  their  way  to  the 
Empire.  The  land  of  the  Ghibellines,  the 
future  birth-place  of  Luther,  formed,  how¬ 
ever,  even  in  the  13th  century,  an  exception 
to  the  welcome  with  which,  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  these  new  emissaries  of  Rome 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Of  the  iti¬ 
nerants  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  not  one  could  make  himself  in¬ 
telligible  in  the  German  tongue.  Destitute 
of  the  ever  ready  resource  of  miracle  (it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  why),  they  could  not 
convince  a  people  with  whom  they  could 
not  communicate,  and  were  driven  away 
with  ridicule  and  outrage. 

The  French  mission  received  a  yet  more 
unexpected  check.  To  place  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  under  the  special  care  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  Francis  commenced  his  jour¬ 
ney  by  visiting  their  sepulchres.  Rome  had 
at  that  time  received  another,  not  less  memo¬ 
rable,  guest,  since  known  in  the  calendar  of 
the  saints  by  the  name  of  Dominick.  He 
was  a  Spaniard,  the  member  of  a  noble 
house,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  priest.  Amid 
the  horrors  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genes,  and  while  himself  deeply  stained  with 
that  blood-guiltiiess,  he  had  preached  re¬ 
pentance,  and  inculcated  orthodoxy.  And 
now,  a  sojourner  in  the  metropolis  of  Chris- 
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tendom,  he  saw  in  a  vision  Christ  himself 
possessed  with  wrath  against  mankind  (so 
well  agreed  his  sleeping  and  his  waking 
thoughts),  and  then  appeared  to  him  the 
Virgin  mother,  appeasing  her  Son  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  him  two  men,  in  one  of  whom 
the  dreamer  saw  his  own  image.  The  other 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  When,  with  the 
return  of  light,  he  repaired  to  a  neighbouring 
church  to  worship,  that  stranger  appeared 
there  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant.  “  My 
brother,  my  companion,”  exclaimed  the 
Spaniard,  “  let  us  unite  our  powers,  and 
nothing  shall  prevail  against  us  and  forth¬ 
with  the  founders  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders  were  in  each  other’s  arms. 
They  met  again  at  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal 
Ugolino.  He  proposed  to  them  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  some  of  their  followers  to  the  epis¬ 
copacy,  and  even  to  the  Sacred  College. 
The  offer  was  declined  by  both.  Another 
ineffectual  proposal  was  made  by  Dominick 
himself  for  the  union  of  their  separate  insti¬ 
tutes  ;  and  then,  with  earnest  professions  of 
mutual  regard,  and  assurances  of  mutual 
support,  they  parted  to  divide  the  world  be¬ 
tween  them. 

To  secure  his  share  of  that  Empire,  Fran¬ 
cis,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
his  contemplated  mission.  The  sagacity  of 
Ugolino  had  detected  the  intrigues  and  se¬ 
cret  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  this  new 
spiritual  power,  and  his  authority  induced 
the  founder  of  it  to  remain  at  Rome,  to 
counteract  them.  Subtlety,  the  tutelary  \ 
genius  of  his  country,  and  his  natural  ally 
on  such  an  occasion,  left  him  oh  this,  as  on 
so  many  other  exigencies,  to  the  charge  of 
the  gentler  power,  Somnus,  who,  throwing 
open  the  ivory  gates,  exhibited  to  him,  first 
a  hen  attempting  in  vain  to  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  then  a  ma¬ 
jestic  bird,  gently  alighting  to  spread  her  far 
extended  plumage  over  the  unprotected 
brood.  The  interpretation  was  obvious. 
The  Pope  must  be  persuaded  to  appoint 
Ugolino  as  protector  of  the  unfledged  nes¬ 
tlings  of  the  Franciscan  eyrie. 

But  Innocent  was  dead,  and  the  third 
Honorius,  a  stranger  to  Francis,  and  stu¬ 
diously  prepossessed  against  him,  filled  the 
papal  throne.  The  cardinal  proposed  that 
the  suitor  for  this  new  favor  should  win  it 
by  preaching  in  the  sacred  consistory,  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was 
renowned  must  triumph  over  all  opposing 
prejudices.  Great  were  yie  throes  of  pre¬ 
paration.  A  sermon,  composed  with  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  preacher,  was  engraven, 
with  his  utmost  diligence,  on  his  memory. 
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But  at  the  sight  of  that  august  audience, 
every  trace  of  it  departed  from  his  mind, 
leaving  him  in  utter  confusion,  and,  as  it 
seemed  in  hopeless  silence.  A  pause,  a 
mental  prayer,  and  one  vehement  self-con¬ 
flict  followed,  and  then  abandoning  himself 
to  the  natural  current  of  his  own  ardent 
emotions,  he  poured  forth  his  soul,  in  an 
address  so  full  of  warmth  and  energy,  as  to 
extort  from  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  col¬ 
lege,  the  exclamation,  that  it  was  not  he 
that  spake,  but  the  divinity  which  spoke 
within  him.  From  such  lips  no  request 
could  be  preferred  in  vain  ;  and  Ugolino 
was  nominated  by  Honorius  to  the  high  and 
confidential  post  of  Protector  of  the  Mino¬ 
rite  brethren. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1219  (the  10th 
year  of  the  Franciscan  aera),  the  inhabitants 
of  Assisi  looked  from  their  walls  on  a  vast 
encampment  surrounding  the  Porzioncula 
as  a  centre,  and  spreading  over  the  wide 
plain  on  which  the  city  stands.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  mendicants  had  there  met  together  to 
celebrate  the  second  general  chapter  of 
their  Order.  Huts  of  straw  and  mud  af¬ 
forded  them  shelter.  The  piety  of  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  supplied 
them  with  food.  Each  group  or  company 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred  formed  a  distinct  con¬ 
gregation,  offering  up  prayers  in  common, 
or  listening  to  discourses,  of  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  conquest  of  the  world  was  the  theme. 
Then  at  the  word,  and  under  the  guidance, 

;  of  their  chief,  the  separate  bands,  forming 
themselves  into  one  long  procession,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  solemn  chants,  or  in  still  more 
solemn  silence,  to  the  city  of  Perugia. 
There  Ugolino  met  them,  and  casting  off 
his  mantle,  his  hat,  and  his  shoes,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  exulting  clients,  in  the  habit 
of  a  Minor  brother,  to  the  place  of  their 
great  assembly.  ‘‘  Behold,”  exclaimed  the 
astonished  patron,  to  the  founder,  of  the 
order,  “  behold  the  camp  of  God  !  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Israel,  and  thy 
dwellings,  O  Jacob  !” 

The  words  fell  mournfully  on  the  ear  of 
Francis.  As  his  eye  scanned  the  triumphs 
of  that  auspicious  hour,  sadness  brooded 
over  his  soul.  He  felt,  like  other  conque¬ 
rors,  that  the  laurel  wreath  is  too  surely 
entwined  with  c^’press,  and  discovered  the 
dark  auguries  of  decay  in  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  his  success.  Brief,  therefore, 
and  melancholy,  was  his  answer  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  congratulations.  “  We  have  made,” 
he  said,  “  large  promises,  we  have  received 
yet  larger.  Let  us  accomplish  the  one,  and 
aspire  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  other. 
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These  pleasures  are  brief.  There  are  pains 
■which  are  eternal.  Our  sufferings  are  light, 
but  there  is  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
glory.  Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen. 
To  every  man  a  recompense  according  to 
his  works.  Above  all  things,  my  brethren, 
love  the  holy  Church,  and  pray  for  her  ex¬ 
altation.  But  cling  to  poverty.  Is  it  not 
written,  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  nourish  thee 

Again  the  heart  of  Ugolino  throbbed  as 
he  surveyed  the  multitude  devoted  to  works 
of  mercy  and  of  self-denial,  and  he  com¬ 
mended  while  he  blessed  them.  Again  was 
raised  the  sterner  voice  of  their  spiritual 
father,  rebuking  the  soft  weakne.ss  with 
which  they  had  welcomed  and  enjoyed  such 
unmerited  praise.  Pained  and  mortified,  the 
Cardinal  asked  the  motive  of  this  ill-timed 
severity.  My  lord,  I  have  reproved  them,” 
was  the  answer,  “  that  they  may  not  lose 
the  lowliness  you  have  been  extolling ;  and 
that  humility  may  strike  her  roots  more 
deeply  into  their  hearts.” 

Unfamiliar  as  he  was  with  the  subtleties, 
scholastic  or  politic,  of  his  age,  Francis  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  the  characters  and  the 
ways  of  men.  He  perceived  that  the  zeal¬ 
ous  protector  of  his  order  was  a  still  more 
zealous  member  of  the  Roman  conclave, 
and  that  to  attach  the  foremost  of  the  minor 
brethren  to  the  cause  and  service  of  the 
Papacy,  he  had  dazzled  their  eyes  with 
prospects  of  mitres,  and  even  of  the  purple. 
He  discovered  that  they  had  conferred  with 
the  Cardinal  on  their  own  exclusion  from 
the  government  of  the  society,  on  the  want 
both  of  health  and  of  learning  in  their  head, 
and  on  the  excessive  rigor  and  singularity  of 
his  rule.  He  saw  in  these  Dathans  and 
Abirams  of  his  camp  the  rising  spirit  of  re¬ 
volt,  and  he’ proceeded  at  once  to  subdue  it 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  The  chapter 
of  the  order  was  in  session,  when,  conducting 
Ugolino  thither,  Francis  addressed  to  them 
and  to  him  these  stern  and  menacing  words : 
“  My  brethren,  God  has  commanded  me,  in 
foolishness  and  humility,  to  copy  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  cross.  Let  me  hear  of  no  other 
rule  than  that  which  he  has  thus  established. 
Dread  the  divine  vengeance,  all  ye  who 
abandon  it,  all  ye  who  seduce  others  to  back¬ 
slide.”  The  silence  which  followed  on  this 
apostrophe,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
speaker,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nal.  He  exhorted  the  congregation  to  obey 
implicitly  their  apostolic  founder,  on  whom, 
he  declared,  the  divine  influence  was  evi¬ 
dently  resting.  Evident,  at  least,  it  had 
become,  that  the  day  of  secular  greatness 


could  not  dawn  on  the  children  of  poverty 
till  her  spouse  should  have  ceased  to  govern 
them. 

To  div'ert  their  minds  from  such  disloyal 
thoughts,  Francis  occupied  them  with  the 
promulgation  of  rules  respecting  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
structure  of  their  ecclesiastical  edifices.  To 
elicit  their  loyal  affections,  he  laid  before 
them  a  project  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  For  himself  he 
reserved  the  seat  of  the  war  between  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Saracens.  To  each  of  his 
foremost  disciples  he  assigned  a  separate 
mission,  and  he  dismissed  them  with  letters 
from  the  Pope,  commending  them  to  the 
care  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  with 
I  a  circular  epistle  from  himself,  bearing  this 
superscription,  “  To  all  Potentates,  Gover¬ 
nors,  Consuls,  Judges,  and  Magistrates  on 
the  earth,  and  to  all  others  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  brother  Francis,  your 
unworthy  servant  in  the  Lord,  sendeth  greet¬ 
ing  and  peace.”  Armed  with  these  creden¬ 
tials,  the  propagandists  of  Assisi  dispersed, 
some  to  found  monasteries  in  Spain,  some  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  empire,  some  to 
rival  the  socialists  of  France,  some  to  be¬ 
come  professors  at  Oxford,  and  some  to 
provoke  martyrdom  in  Morocco ;  but  never 
again  to  be  convened  bv  their  “  General 
Minister”  to  consult  together  in  a  delibera¬ 
tive  chapter.  It  was  an  experiment  too 
hazardous  for  repetition,  a  risk  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  far  more  than  any  which  awaited  him 
among  the  warriors  of  the  crescent,  or  the 
champions  of  the  cross. 

These  were  now  drawn  in  hostile  array 
under  the  walls  of  Damietta,  and  there  he 
joined  them.  The  confusion  of  the  camp  of 
Agramante  was  but  a  feeble  image  of  that 
which  he  found  in  the  host  of  the  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  John  de  Brienne ; — 
cavaliers  and  foot-men,  all  emulous  of  fame, 
all  impatient  of  obedience,  all  insisting  on 
being  led  into  action,  all  interchanging  bitter 
contumelies,  and  all  willing  to  cut  each 
other’s  throats,  if  no  better  employment 
could  be  found  for  their  swords.  Like 
another  Micaiah,  Francis  foretold  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  a  combat  about  to  be 
waged,  under  the  shelter  of  holy  names,  but 
in  the  wanton  insolence  of  human  passion. 
Like  him  he  saw  all  Israel  scattered  like 
sheep  upon  the  mountains ;  but  like  him  he 
prophesied  in  vain.  The  mutinous  troops 
hurried  their  leader  into  the  field,  and  the 
loss  of  six  thousands  of  the  Christians  at¬ 
tested  the  prescience  of  their  unwarlike 
monitor. 
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In  the  midst  of  feats  of  arms  and  agonies  of  Meaux,  however,  this  adventure  presents 
of  toils  and  suffering,  admonition  was,  how-  itself  in  a  more  brilliant  light.  ‘  Francois,* 
ever,  an  office  too  humble  to  satisfy  the  de-  h6  exclaims,  ‘  indigne  de  se  voir  ainsi  res- 
sires  of  a  soul  cast  in  a  mould  so  heroic  as  pecte  par  les  ennemies  de  son  maitre,  re- 
his.  He  was  a  strategist  as  well  as  a  saint,  commence  ses  invectives  contre  leur  religion 
and,  in  this  day  of  sorrow  and  rebuke,  found  monstrueuse  ;  mais,  etrange  et  merveilleuse 
a  meet  occasion  to  exhibit  the  whole  strength  insensibilite !  ils  ne  lui  temoignent  pas  moins 
of  his  belligerent  resources.  During  many  de  deference  ;  et  le  brave  athlete  de  Jesus 
successive  hours,  he  knelt  and  was  absorbed  Christ,  voyant  qu’il  ne  pouvait  meriter  qu’ils 
in  prayer.  Then  rising  with  a  countenance  lui  donnassent  lamort :  “  Sortons  d’ici,  inon 
radiant  with  joy  aud  courage,  he  advanced  frere,”  disait  il  a  son  compagnon,  “  fuyons, 
towards  the  infidel  camp,  chanting  as  he  fuyons,  bien  loin  de  ces  barbares,  trop  hu- 
marched,  “  Though  I  walk  through  the  val-  mains  pour  nous,  puisque  nou^  ne  les  pou- 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  vons  obliger,  ni  a  adorer  notre  maitre,  ni  a 
evil,  if  thou  art  with  me.”  A  gold  besant  nous  persecuter ;  nous  quisommes  ses  servi- 
was  the  price  of  the  head  of  a  Christian,  teurs.  Oh  Dieu !  quand  meriterons  nous  le 
But  what  were  such  terrors  to  an  evangelist  triomphe  de  martyre  si  nous  ne  trouvons  que 
about  to  close  the  war  by  the  conversion  of  des  honneurs,  meme  parmi  les  peoples  les 
the  Soldan  himself.^  From  every  incident  plus  infideles  Puisque  Dieu  ne  nous  juge 
he  drew  fresh  confidence.  When  he  saw  pas  dignes  de  la  grace  du  martyre,  ni  de  par- 
the  flocks  collected  for  the  consumption  of  ticiper  a  ses  glorieuxopprobes,  allons-nous- 
the  Saracens,  “  Behold,”  he  cried»  “  I  send  en,  mon  frere ;  allons  achever  notre  vie  dans 
you  forth  as  sheep  among  w'olves.”  When  le  martyre  de  la  penitence,  ou  cherchons 
seized  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  and  asked  quelque  endroit  de  la  terre  ou  nous  puissons 
by  whom,  and  why,  he  had  been  sent  to  boire  a  longs  traits  I’ignominie  de  la  croix.” 
their  lines,  he  answered,  “  I  am  not  sent  of  Such  places  were  readily  found.  In 
man,  but  of  God,  to  show  to  you  the  way  Spain,  in  Provence,  and  in  Northern  Italy, 
of  salvation.”  When  carried  before  their  Francis  ever}^ where  preached  to  crowds 
chief,  and  courteously  invited  to  remain  in  hanging  on  his  lips,  and  though  the  igno- 
his  tent,  “  Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  will  re-  miny  of  the  cross  may  have  been  his  theme, 
main,  if  you  and  your  people  will  become  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  admiration  of 
converts  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  mankind  w'as  his  habitual  reward.  But 
you  hesitate,  kindle  a  furnace,  and  I  and  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  world,  his  heart 
your  priests  will  enter  it  together,  and  the  yearned  after  his  native  Umbria,  where  his 
result  shall  show  you  whether  truth  is  on  Order  had  first  struggled  into  sight,  and 
my  side  or  on  theirs.”  The  most  venerable  where  it  was  now  to  receive  its  final  deve- 
of  the  Imauns  shuddered  and  withdrew,  and  lopment. 

the  smiling  Commander  of  the  Faithful  In  his  missions  through  Europe  he  had 
avowed  his  doubt  whether  he  could  find  a  discovered  that  his  institutes  of  Minor  bre- 
priest  to  encounter  the  ordeal.  “  Only  pro-  thren,  and  of  poor  sisters,  bound  to  celibacy, 
mise  to  become  a  Christian,”  replied  Francis,  to  poverty,  and  to  obedience,  were  erected 
“  and  I  will  enter  the  furnace  alone ;  but  if  on  a  basis  far  too  narrow  for  the  universal 
I  should  be  burnt,  conclude  not  that  my  empire  at  which  he  aimed.  Marriage  was 
message  is  false,  but  only  that  it  has  reached  incompatible  with  the  first  of  these  vows, 
you  by  one  who,  bearing  it  unworthily,  is  worldly  callings  with  the  second,  and  secular 
justly  punished  for  his  sins.”  Still  obdurate,  dignities  with  the  last.  But  though  wives, 
but  still  courteous,  the  infidel  chief  offered  and  trades,  and  lordships,  were  incompatible 
rich  presents  to  his  stout-hearted  visitor,  and  with  “  perfection,”  they  might  be  reconciled 
with  a  guard  of  honor,  and  a  safe-conduct,  with  admission  into  a  lower  or  third  estate 
dismissed  him  to  the  Christian  camp.  of  his  Order,  where,  as  in  the  court  of  the 

That  the  head  of  the  missionary  was  nei-  Gentiles,  those  might  worship  to  whom  a 
ther  bartered  for  a  gold  besant  by  the  sol-  nearer  approach  to  the  sanctuary  was  inter- 
diers,  nor  amputated  by  the  scimetar  of  dieted.  With  the  design  of  thus  throwing 
their  leader,  may  be  explained  either  by  the  open  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  to  the  un¬ 
oriental  reverence  for  supposed  insanity,  or  by  initiated,  a  supplemental  code  was  promul- 
the  universal  reverence  for  self-denying  gated,  in  the  year  1221,  for  what  \t^as  to  be 
courage,  or  by  the  motives  which  induced  called  “  The  Order  of  Penitence.” 
the  lion  to  lie  quietly  down  and  turn  his  tail  The  members  of  it  were  to  take  no  vows 
on  the  drawn  sword  and  eloquent  taunts  of  whatever.  Engaging  to  submit  themselves 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  To  the  Eagle  ‘  to  certain  rules  of  life,  it  was  agreed  that 
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the  breach  of  those  rules  should  not  involve 
the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.  They  required  the 
restitution  of  all  unjust  gains,  a  reconcile¬ 
ment  with  all  enemies,  and  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  The 
members  of  the  Order  were  to  wear  a  mean, 
and  uniform  dress.  Their  houses  and  furni¬ 
ture  were  to  be  plain  and  frugal,  though  not 
without  consulting  the  proprieties  of  their 
social  rank.  All  luxuriousness  in  animal 
delights,  and  all  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  were  to 
be  mortified ;  all  theatres,  feasts,  and  worldly 
amusements  eschewed.  Their  disputes 
were  to  be  settled,  with  all  possible  promp¬ 
titude,  by  compromises  or  by  arbitrement. 
Every  member  of  the  Order  was  to  make 
his  will.  They  were  never  to  take  a  non¬ 
judicial  oath,  nor  to  bear  arms,  except  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
their  native  land. 

The  founder  of  such  a  confederacy  must 
have  had  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a 
legislator.  It  would  be  difficult  even  now, 
with  all  the  aid  of  history  and  philosophy, 
to  devise  a  scheme  better  adapted  to  restrain 
the  licentiousness,  to  soften  the  manners,  and 
to  mitigate  all  the  oppressions  of  an  iron  age. 
Secular  men  and  women  were  combined 
with  ardent  devotees,  in  one  great  society, 
under  a  code  flexible  as  it  addressed  the  one, 
and  inexorable  as  it  applied  to  the  other,  of 
those  classes ;  and  yet  a  code,  which  im¬ 
posed  on  all  the  same  general  obligations, 
the  same  undivided  allegiance,  the  same 
ultimate  ends,  and  niany  of  the  same  exter¬ 
nal  badges.  Christianity  itself,  when  first 
promulgated,  must  to  heathen  eyes  have 
had  an  aspect  not  wholly  unlike  that  w’hich 
originally  distinguished  the  third  estate  of 
the  Franciscan  Orders:  and  rapid  as  may 
have  been  the  corruption  and  decline  of  that 
estate,  it  would  be  mere  prejudice  or  igno¬ 
rance  to  deny  that  it  sustained  an  important 
office  in  the  general  advancement  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  truth. 

In  the  times  of  Francis  himself  and  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  Franciscan 
cord  (the  emblem  of  the  restraint  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  hold  the  Beast  to 
which  it  is  wedded)  was  to  be  seen  on  count¬ 
less  multitudes  in  the  market-place,  in  the 
universities,  in  the  tribunals,  and  even  on 
the  throne.  In  the  camp  it  was  still  more 
frequent,  for  there  was  much  latent  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  exceptional  terms  by  which 
the  general  prohibition  of  military  service, 
had  been  qualified  for  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Penitence.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century,  “  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  their 
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native  land,”  was  to  Italian  ears  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  periphrasis  for  serving  either  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross  against  the  Albigenses, 
or  under  the  standard  of  the  Guelphs 
against  the  Ghibellines ;  and  the  third  es¬ 
tate  of  the  Minorites  formed  an  enthusiastic, 
patriotic,  and  religious  chivalry,  w'hich  the 
Pope  could  direct  at  pleasure  against  either 
his  theological  or  his  political  antagonists. 

And  now  it  remained  that  Francis  should 
receive  the  appropriate  rewards  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  Rome,  to 
the  world  and  to  the  church — to  Rome,  in 
surrounding  her  with  new  and  energetic 
allies  ;  to  the  world,  in  creating  a  mighty 
corporation  formidable  to  baronial  and  mitred 
tyrants  ;  to  the  church  in  supplying  her  with 
a  noble  army  of  evangelists,  who  braved 
every  danger,  and  endured  every  privation, 
to  difiiise  throughout  Christendom  such 
light  as  they  themselves  possessed.  The 
debt  was  acknowledged,  and  paid,  by 
each. 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  Francis  was 
weeping  ov’^er  the  sins  of  mankind,  in  the 
shrine  of  St.  Mary  of  Angels,  when  a  reve¬ 
lation  w'as  made  to  him,  which,  though  de¬ 
scribed  with  ease  and  familiarity  by  a  host 
of  Catholic  w  riters,  the  weaker  faith,  or  the 
I  greater  reverence,  of  Protestantism  cannot 
[  venture  to  paint  with  the  same  minuteness. 
All  that  can  be  decorously  stated  is,  that  the 
Virgin  mother,  her  attendant  angels,  her 
divine  Son,  and  their  devout  worshipper, 
are  exhibited  by  the  narrative  as  interlocu¬ 
tors  in  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic  action,  which 
terminates  in  a  promise  from  the  Redeemer, 
that  all  who  should  visit  that  church,  and 
confess  themselves  to  a  priest  there,  should 
receive  a  plenary  remission  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  all  their  sins,  “  provided” 
(such  is  the  singular  qualification  of  the 
promise)  “  that  this  general  indulgence  be 
ratified  by  him  whom  I  have  authorized  to 
bind  and  to  loose  on  earth.” 

On  the  following  day,  Francis  was  on  his 
knees  before  the  Pope  at  Perugia.  “  Holy 
Father,”  he  began,  “  some  years  ago  I  recon¬ 
structed  a  little  church  on  your  domain. 
Grant,  I  implore  you,  to  all  pilgrims  resort¬ 
ing  thither,  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  ex¬ 
empt  the  building  from  the  imposts  usually 
consequent  on  the  grant  of  such  privileges.” 
“  For  how  many  years,”  said  the  Pontiff,  “do 
you  desire  the  indulgence  to  be  given  I” 
“  Give  me  not  years,”  replied  the  suitor, 
“  but  souls  (da  mihi  non  annos,  sed  animos), 
and  let  all  who  enter  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Angels  in  contrition,  and  who  are 
there  absolved  by  a  priest,  receive  a  full  re- 
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mission  of  their  sins  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
life  to  come.”  “  A  vast  gift,  and  contrary  to 
all  custom,”  observed  the  parsimonious  dis¬ 
penser  of  salvation.  “  But,  Holy  Father,  I 
make  the  request  not  in  my  own  name,  but 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  has  sent  me  to 
you.”  “  Then  be  it  so,”  exclaimed  the  Pope, 

“  but  I  limit  to  one  day  in  each  year  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  advantage.”  The  grateful 
Francis  rose,  bowed  low  his  head,  and  was 
retiring,  when  the  voice  of  the  Pope  was 
again  heard.  “  Simpleton,  w'hither  are  you 
going  1  what  evidence  do  you  carry  w'ith  you 
of  the  grant  which  you  have  been  solicit¬ 
ing!”  “  Your  word,”  replied  the  single- 
hearted  suitor.  “  If  this  indulgence  be  of 
God,  let  the  blessed  Virgin  be  the  charter, 
Christ  the  notary,  and  the  angels  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  I  desire  no  other.” 

The  traveller  who  in  our  own  day  visits 
Assisi,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  three  thousand  souls,  and 
amidst  the  thirty  churches  and  monasteries 
which  attract  his  eye,  he  distinguishes,  as 
pre-eminent  above  them  all,  the  Sagro-Gon- 
vento,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  It  is  a  building  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
extending  over  the  summit  of  a  gentle  emi¬ 
nence,  at  the  base  of  the  Appenines.  A 
double  row  of  gigantic  arches,  resembling 
one  vast  aqueduct  erected  on  another,  sus¬ 
tain  a  sumptuous  terrace,  which  stands  out 
against  the  evening  sky,  like  the  battlements 
of  some  impregnable  fortress.  The  luxuri¬ 
ant  gardens,  and  the  rich  meadows  below, 
watered  by  a  stream  which  gushes  out  from 
the  adjacent  mountains,  encircle  the  now 
splendid  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Angels, 
where  still  may  be  traced  the  Porzioncula, 
in  which  Francis  worshipped,  and  the  crypt 
in  which  his  emaciated  body  was  committed 
to  the  dust.  And  there  also,  on  each  re¬ 
turning  year,  may  be  seen  the  hardy  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Umbria,  and  the  graceful  peasants 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Franciscan  orders,  and  the  long  array  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  w'aiting 
till  the  chimes  of  the  ancient  clocks  of  the 
holy  convent  shall  announce  the  advent  of 
the  day  in  which  their  sins  are  to  be  loosed 
on  earth,  and  their  pardon  sealed  in  heaven. 

Why  demand  the  reasons  of  any  part  of  a 
system  which  presupposes  the  renunciation 
of  all  reason!  The  promise  given  to  Fran¬ 
cis  by  the  Saviour,  and  ratified  by  his  Vicar, 
was  precise  and  definite.  It  insured  a  plen¬ 
ary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who  should  visit 
the  hallowed  Porzioncula  with  contrite 
hearts,  and  there  receive  priestly  absolution. 
The  promise,  as  interpreted  by  the  eloquent 


Bourdaloue,  seems  equally  absolute.  From 
his  sermon,  “  Sur  la  fete  de  notre  Dame  des 
Anges,”  we  learn  that  indulgences  granted 
by  the  Pope  may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be 
worthless,  since  the  cause  of  the  gift  may 
be  insufficient,  or  some  other  essential  con¬ 
dition  may  have  been  neglected.  But  in 
this  cascj  the  indulgence  having  been  grant¬ 
ed  directly  by  Christ  himself,  must  (says 
the  great  preacher)  be  infallible,  for  he 
must  have  known  the  extent  of  his  own 
power,  and  must  have  been  guided  by  eter¬ 
nal  wisdom,  and  must  be  superior  to  all  law 
in  the  free  dispensation  of  his  gifts. 

Pause,  nevertheless,  all  ye  who  meditate 
a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi,  in  quest  of  this  divine 
panacea  !  Put  not  your  trust  in  Bourda¬ 
loue,  but  listen  to  the  more  subtle  doctor  of 
our  own  days,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan.  From 
him  you  will  learn  that  to  all  these  large 
and  free  promises  is  attached  yet  another 
tacit  condition ;  and  that  unless  you  re¬ 
nounce  all  sin,  venial  as  well  as  mortal, 
unless  the  very  desire  to  transgress  have 
perished  in  your  souls,  unless  your  hearts 
be  free  from  the  slightest  wish,  the  most 
transient  voluntary  attachment,  towards  any 
forbidden  thing,  you  may  be  members  of  all 
, religious  orders,  and  join  in  all  their  pilgrim¬ 
ages  and  devotions,  but  the  plenary  indul¬ 
gence  shall  never  be  yours.  Pilgrims  to 
Assisi !  if  such  be  not  your  happy  state,  it 
boots  not  to  go  thither.  If  such  be  your 
condition,-  why  roam  over  this  barren  earth 
to  find  the  heaven  wffiich*  is  yours  already  X 
Equivocal  as  the  benefit  of  the  papal  re¬ 
ward  may  have  been,  the  recompense  which 
the  world  rendered  by  the  hands  of  Orlando, 
Lord  of  Chiusi  de  Casentino,  was  at  least 
substantial.  At  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
the  knight  had  made  his  profession  of  arms, 
Francis  had  pronounced  the  usual  benedic¬ 
tion  on  the  symbols  of  his  chivalry.  Much 
discourse  ensued  on  the  spiritual  state  and 
prospects  of  this  militant  member  of  the 
church,  when  the  grateful,  and  not  improvi¬ 
dent,  Orlando,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  founder,  and  the  companions 
of  the  order  of  Minor  brethren,  a  tract  of 
land  amidst  the  highest  summits  of  the  Tus¬ 
can  Apennines.  Monte  del  Alvernia,  now 
Lavernia,  was  a  wild  and  sequestered  re¬ 
gion,  covered  with  heath  and  rocks,  and  the 
primjEval  forest,  and  eminently  adapted  fora 
life  of  penitence.  It  became  the.  favorite 
retreat  of  its  new  owners,  and  especially  of 
their  chief.  Yet  even  in  these  solitudes  he 
was  not  exempt  from  some  grave  incommo¬ 
dities.  By  night,  malignant  demons  afflict¬ 
ed  him,  dragging  his  defenceless  body  along 
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the  ground,  and  bruising  him  with  cruel 
blows.  When  the  sun  burnt  fiercely  over 
his  head,  Orlando  appeared  with  food,  and 
with  offers  to  erect  cells  and  dormitories  for 
the  hermits,  and  to  supply  all  their  temporal 
wants  that  they  might  surrender  themselves 
wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation.  But 
neither  the  enmity  of  the  demons,  nor  the 
allurements  of  their  unconscious  ally,  could 
seduce  Francis  from  his  fidelity  to  his  wed¬ 
ded  wife.  In  her  society  he  wandered 
through  the  woods  and  caverns  of  Alvernia, 
relying  for  support  on  Him  alone  by  whom 
the  ravens  are  fed,  and  awakening  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains  by  his  devout  songs 
and  fervent  ejaculations. 

>i  It  remained  only  that  the  Church,  in  the 
person  of  her  eternal  Head,  should  requite 
the  services  of  her  great  reformer.  The  too 
familiar  legend  must  be  briefly  told,  for  every 
one  who  would  cherish  in  himself,  or  in 
others,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Holy  and  { 
the,  Awful,  must  shrink  from  the  approach 
to  such  a  topic,  and  be  unwilling  to  linger 
on  it. 

On  the  annual  festival  of  Saint  Michael 
the  archangel,  for  the  year  1224,  Francis, 
and  Leoni  a  member  of  bis  order,  went  to¬ 
gether  to  worship  at  a  church  which  ^had 
then  been  erected  on  Mount  Alvernia.  The 
soTtcs  sanctorum  were  again  consulted,  by 
thrice  opening  the  gospels,  which  lay  upon 
the  altar.  On  each  occasion,  the  volume 
presented  to  their  eyes  the  history  of  the 
passion ;  and  the  coincidence  was  accepted 
by  Francis  as  ominous  of  some  great  event 
which  was  about  to  happen  to  himself. 

The  hour  arrived  of  the  “  holy  sacrifice.” 
when,  as  though  to  symbolize  his  disgust 
for  earth,  and  his  aspirations  to  heaven,  the 
body  of  the  saint  slowly  ascended  heaven¬ 
wards.  When  it  had  reached  the  ordinary 
height  of  a  man,  the  feet  were  embraced 
and  bathed  with  tears  by  Leoni,  who  stood 
bnneath.  Gradually  it  mounted  beyond  the 
range  of  human  vision,  but  even  then  his 
voice  was  heard  in  discourse  with  the  In¬ 
visible,  and  a  bright  radiance  attested  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  made 
manifest  to  the  eye  of  his  enraptured  wor- ! 
shipper,  in  the  form  of  a  seraph  moving  on 
rapid  wings,  though  fastened  to  a  cross  ; 
and  when  the  whole  scene  passed  away,  it 
was  found  that  by  radiations  from  this  celes¬ 
tial  figure,  the  body  of  Francis,  like  wax 
beneath  the  pressure  of  a  seal,  had  acquired 
the  sacred  stigmata — that  is,  on  either  hand, 
and  on  either  foot,  marks  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  two  opposite  extremities 
of  a  rude  iron  nail,  and,  on  the  side,  a  wound 


such  as  might  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
spear. 

This  stupendous  event  happened  on  the 
17th  September ;  a  day  still  consecrated  by 
the  church  to  the  perpetual  commemoration 
of  it.  No  Christian,  therefore,  may  doubt 
it ;  for  St.  Thomas,  and  all  other  theologi¬ 
ans,  assure  us,  that  to  doubt  a  “  canonical 
fact,”  is  rash,  scandalous,  and  open  to  the 
just  suspicion  of  heresy.  Yet  scepticism  on 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early 
growth.  Within  thirteen  years  from  the 
date  of  the  occurrence,  a  Dominican  preach¬ 
er  at  Oppaw  in  Moravia,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Olinutz,  had  both  published  their  utter  dis¬ 
belief  of  the  whole  story,  and  had  condemned 
the  propagation  of  it  as  sinful.  For  this  au¬ 
dacious  presumption,  however,  Ugolino, 
who  then  filled  the  papal  throne  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  the  IXth,  addressed  to  them 
both  reproachful  letters,  which  sufficiently 
attest  his  own  faith  in  the  prodigy.  In  the 
dense  cloud  of  corroborative  witnesses,  may 
be  distinguished  his  successor.  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Fourth,  who,  in  a  still  extant  bull, 
denounces  the  severest  penalties  on  all  gain- 
sayers.  Indeed,  if  Saint  Bonaventura  may 
be  believed,  Alexander  went  further  still, 
and  was  used  to  declare  that  he  had  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  and  admired  the  stigmata. 
And  here  is  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  ready  to 
abandon  his  reliance  on  all  human  testimony, 
if  any  one  can  convince  him  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  that  on  which  his  faith  in  this 
miracle  reposes. 

When  the  fishermen  of  Jordan  shall  have 
learnt  how  to  stay  her  swellings  with  their 
nets,  it  will  be  time  to  encounter  the  soar¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  of  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  by 
the  cobwebs  of  human  logic.  When  geo¬ 
metricians  shall  have  ascertained  the  color 
of  the  circle,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  him  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  in  which  he  disputes.  When 
critics  shall  have  demonstrated,  from  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  polarization  of  Light,  he 
and  we  may  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  laws 
by  which  our  belief  .should  be  governed. 
Meanwhile,  his  rebukes  for  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts  shall  not  be  repelled  by  any  im¬ 
putations  touching  the  softness  of  his  head. 
He  and  his  fellow  worshippers  regard  it  as 
eminently  probable,  that  He,  by  whom  this 
universal  frame  of  things  ha.s  been  created 
and  sustained,  should  descend  to  this  earth, 
to  act  so  strange  a  part  in  so  grotesque  a 
drama  as  that  of  Mount  Alvernia.  If  we 
could  adopt  the  same  opinion,  we  might 
with  them  give  some  heed  even  to  the 
scanty  and  most  suspicious  evidence  on 
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which  these  marvels  rest.  One  prodigy, 
indeed,  connected  with  this  tale,  we  receive 
with  implicit  conviction  and  profound  as¬ 
tonishment.  It  is,  that  in  the  city  in  which 
Louis  Philippe  reigns,  in  which  Guizot  and 
Thierry  write,  and  in  which  Cousin  lec¬ 
tures,  there  have  arisen  two  learned  histori¬ 
ans,  who,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
unhesitating  faith,  reproduce  a  legend  which 
W'ould  have  been  rejected  as  extravagant  by 
the  authors  to  whom  w^e  ow’e  the  “  Arabian 
Nigbts,”  and  as  profane  by  those  with  whom 
Don  Quixote  was  familiar. 

Francis  did  not  long  survive  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Alvernia.  Exhausted  by 
vigils,  by  fastings,  and  by  fatigue,  be  retired 
to  Assisi.  Leoni  accompanied  him.  As 
they  approached  the  city,  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  saint  compelled  him  to  seek 
the  unwonted  relief  of  riding.  But  as  his 
companion  followed  behind,  Francis  divined 
his  thoughts.  In  early  life  they  had  often 
journeyed  together  over  the  same  road,  the 
one  ever  conscious  of  his  noble  birth,  the 
other  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  father 
was  but  a  merchant.  The  contrast  of  the 
past  and  the  present  was  too  powerful  for 
both  of  the  travellers.  Faint  as  he  was, 
Francis  dismounted  from  the  ass  w’hich  bore 
him,  declaring  that  he  could  not  retain  the 
saddle  w^hile  one  so  much  his  superior  in 
rank  was  on  foot. 

He  reached  at  length  a  hut  near  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Damiano,  where,  under  the  care 
of  Clara  and  her  poor  sisters,  he  found  a 
temporary  repose.  Twelve  months  of  utter 
incapacity  for  exertion  followed.  They 
were  passed  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
of*  Angels.  The  autumn  brought  with  it 
some  brief  intermission  of  his  sulferings,  and 
again  his  voice  was  heard  throughout  Um¬ 
bria,  preaching,  as  his  custom  was,  in 
words  few,  simple,  and  pathetic  ;  and  when 
unable  to  teach  by  words,  gazing  w’ith  ear¬ 
nest  tenderness  on  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  receive  his  benediction  and  to  touch  his 
garments. 

O  ^  ^ 

In  this  last  mission,  a  woman  of  Bagnarea 
brought  to  him  her  infant  to  be  healed. 
Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  child,  who  re¬ 
covered  ;  and  who  afterwards,  under  the 
name  of  Bonaventura,  became  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  the  general  minister  of  his  order,  a 
cardinal,  a  theologian,  and  a  saint. 

At  the  approach  of  death,  Francis  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  horror  common  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  men  of  irritable 
nerves  and  delicate  organization.  But  such 
feelings  promptly  yielded  to  his  habitual  af¬ 
fiance  in  the  Divine  love,  and  to  his  no  le.ss 


[Sept. 

habitual  afiection  for  all  in  whom  he  re¬ 
cognized  the  regenerate  image  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Among  these  was  the  LadyJacoba 
di  Settesoli ;  and  to  her  he  dictated  a  letter, 
requesting  her  immediate  presence  with  a 
winding-sheet  for  his  body,  and  tapers  for 
his  funeral,  and  with  the  cakes  she  had  been 
used  to  give  him  during  his  illness  at  Rome. 
Then  pausing,  he  bade  his  amanuensis  tear 
the  letter,  expressing  his  conviction  that  Ja- 
coba  was  at  hand.  She  appeared,  and  so 
deep  was  her  emotion  as  to  have  suggested 
to  the  bystanders  (to  whom  apparently  her 
existence  had  till  then  been  unknown)  the 
vague  and  oppressive  sense  of  some  awful 
mystery.  With  no  failure  of  the  reverence 
due  to  so  great  a  man,  it  may,  however,  be 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  in  Jacoba  he 
had  found  that  intense  and  perfect  sympa¬ 
thy  to  which  the  difference  of  sex  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  which  none  but  the  pure  in  heart 
have  ever  entertained. 

Her  cakes  were  again  eaten  by  the  sick 
man,  but  w’ithout  any  abatement  of  his  ma¬ 
lady.  Elia,  who  during  his  illness  had 
acted  as  general  minister  of  his  order,  and 
Bernard  de  Quintavalle,  his  first  proselyte, 
were  kneeling  before  him.  To  each  of 
them  he  gave  a  part  of  one  of  the  cakes  of 
Jacoba,  and  then  crossing  his  arms  so  as  to 
bring  his  right  hand  over  the  head  of  Ber¬ 
nard,  (whose  humility  had  chosen  the  left 
or  inferior  position,)  he  solemnly  blessed 
tbein  both,  and  bequeathed  to  Bernard  the 
government  of  the  whole  Franciscan  society. 
He  then  dictated  his  last  will,  in  which  the 
rules  he  had  already  promulgated  were  ex¬ 
plained  and  enforced,  and  his  followers  were 
solemnly  commended  to  the  guidance  and 
the  blessing  of  tbe  Most  High. 

His  last  labor  done,  he  was  laid,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  own  command,  on  the  bare 
ground.  The  evening,  we  are  told,  was 
calm,  balmy,  and  peaceful,  the  western  sky 
glowing  with  the  mild  and  transparent  radi¬ 
ance  which  follows  the  setting  of  an  autum¬ 
nal  sun  behind  the  lofty  hills  of  central  Italy. 
At  that  moment  the  requiem  for  the  dying 
ceased,  as  the  faltering  voice  of  Francis  was 
heard,  in  the  language  of  David,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Voce  mea  ad  Dominum  clamavi !”  His 
attendants  bent  over  him  as  he  pursued  the 
divine  song,  and  caught  his  last  breath  as  he 
uttered,  “  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that 
I  may  give  thanks  unto  thy  name,” 

Some  there  are,  total  strangers  to  man’s 
interior  life,  who  find  for  themselves  in  the 
objects  of  concupiscence  a  living  tomb ;  these 
are  the  sensual  and  the  worldly.  Some,  for 
whom  the  world  within  is  detached  from  the 
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world  without  them,  by  hard,  sharp,  clear 
lines  of  demarcation ;  these  are  the  men  of 
practical  ability.  Some,  who,  from  every 
idol  of  the  theatre,  fashion  to  themselves 
some  idol  of  the  cavern  ;  these  are  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  poetry  or  art.  Some,  to  whom  all 
substantial  things  are  permanently  eclipsed 
by  the  imagery  of  the  brain  ;  these  are  the 
insane.  And  some,  to  whom  every  cher¬ 
ished  idea  of  their  minds  gives  assurance  of 
a  corresponding  objective  reality  ;  these  are 
the  mystics  and  enthusiasts — men  of  an  am¬ 
phibious  existence — inhabitants  alternately 
of  the  world  of  shadows,  and  of  the  w'orld 
of  solidities — their  dreams  passing  into  ac¬ 
tion,  their  activity  subsiding  into  dreams — a 
byword  to  the  sensual  and  the  worldly,  an 
enigma  to  the  practical,  a  study  to  the  poet, 
and  not  rarely  ending  as  fellow’ -prisoners 
with  the  insane. 

To  this  small  section  of  the  human  family 
belonged  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  mere  self-con¬ 
tradiction  to  those  who  beheld  - him  incuri¬ 
ously  ;  in  one  aspect  a  playful  child,  in  the 
next  a  gloomy  Anchorite  ;  an  arch  smile  of 
drollery  stealing  at  times  across  features 
habitually  sacred  to  sorrow  and  devotion  ; 
passing  from  dark  forebodings  into  more  than 
human  ecstasies ;  a  passionate  lover  of  na¬ 
ture,  yet  living  by  choice  in  crow'ds  and 
cities ;  at  once  an  erotic  worshipper,  and  a 
proficient  in  the  practical  business  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  state  ;  outstripping  in  his  transcen¬ 
dental  raptures  the  pursuit  of  criticism  and 
conjecture,  and  yet  drawing  up  codes  and 
canons  with  all  the  precision  of  a  notary. 

The  reconcilement  of  all  this  was  not, 
however,  hard  to  find.  Francis  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  prodigy  of  faith,  and  especially  of  faith 
in  himself.  Whatever  he  saw  in  the  camera 
lucida  of  his  own  mind,  he  received  impli¬ 
citly  as  the  genuine  reflection  of  some  ex¬ 
ternal  reality.  Every  metaphor  w’ith  which 
he  dallied,  became  to  him  an  actual  person¬ 
age,  to  be  loved  or  to  be  hated.  It  was 
scarcely  as  a  fiction  that  he  wooed  Poverty 
as  his  wife.  Each  living  thing  was  a  brother 
or  a  sister  to  him,  in  a  sense  which  almost 
ceased  to  be  figurative.  To  all  inanimate 
beings  he  ascribed  a  personality  and  a  sen¬ 
tient  nature,  in  something  more  than  a  sport 
of  fancy.  At  every  step  of  his  progress, 
celestial  visitants  hovered  round  him,  an¬ 
nouncing  their  presence  sometimes  in  visible 
forms,  sometimes  in  audible  voices.  .The 
Virgin  mother  was  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
her  attendant  angels  but  so  many  knights 
companions  in  his  spiritual  chivalry  ;  the ! 
church  a  bride  in  glorious  apparel ;  and  her 
celestial  Spouse  the  object  of  a  passion 


which  acknowledged  no  restraint  either  in 
the  vehemence  of  spirit  with  w’hich  it  was 
cherished,  or  in  the  fondness  of  the  language 
in  which  it  w’as  expressed.  It  was  inevita¬ 
ble  that  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  world  as 
this,  should  have  manifested  himself  to  the 
vulgar  denizens  of  earth,  in  ceaseless  con¬ 
trasts  and  seeming  incongruities ;  so  essen¬ 
tial  w’ere  the  diflerences  betw’een  the  ever- 
varying  impulses  on  which  he  soared,  and 
the  unvarying  motives  in  the  strength  of 
which  they  plodded. 

Though  Bonaventura  w’as  but  a  child  at 
the  death  of  Francis,  he  pos.sessed  and  dili¬ 
gently  used  the  means  of  studying  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  has  labored  in  the  following 
passage,  with  more  earnestness  than  per¬ 
spicuity,  to  depict  his  interior  life  : — 

“  Who  can  form  a  conception  of  the  fervor 
and  the  love  of  Francis,  the  friend  of  Christ  ? 
you  would  have  said  that  he  w’as  burnt  up 
by  divine  love,  like  charcoal  in  the  flames. 
As  often  as  his  thoughts  w’ere  directed  to 
that  subject,  he  was  excited  as  if  the  chords 
of  his  soul  had  been  touched  by  the  plectrum 
of  an  inward  voice.  But  as  all  low’er  affec¬ 
tions  elevated  him  to  this  love  of  the  su¬ 
preme,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  admiration 
of  every  creature  which  God  has  formed, 
and  from  the  summit  of  this  observatory  of 
delights  he  w  atched  the  causes  of  all  things, 
as  they  unfolded  themselves  to  him  under 
living  forms.  Among  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature,  he  selected  the  most  lovely  ;  and, 
in  the  forms  of  created  things,  he  sought  out, 
with  ardor,  whatever  appeared  especially 
captivating,  rising  from  one  beauty  to  another 
as  by  a  ladder,  with  which  he  scaled  to  the 
highest  and  the  most  glorious.” 

c'  O  ^ 

Birds,  insects,  plants,  and  fishes  are  vari¬ 
ously  regarded,  in  a  culinary,  a  scientific,  a 
picturesque,  or  a  poetical  point  of  view.  To 
Francis  of  Assisi  they  w’ere  friends,  kinsmen, 
and  even  congregations.  Doves  were  his 
especial  favorites.  He  gathered  them  into 
his  convents,  laid  them  in  his  bosom,  taught 
them  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  pleased 
himself  with  talking  of  them  as  so  many 
chaste  and  faithful  brethren  of  the  order.  In 
the  lark  which  sprung  up  before  his  feet,  he 
saw  a  Minorite  sister,  clad  in  the  Franciscan 
color,  who,  like  a  true  Franciscan,  despised 
the  earth,  and  soared  towards  heaven  with 
thanksgivings  for  her  simple  diet.  When  a 
nest  of  those  birds  fought  for  the  food  he 
brought  them,  he  not  only  rebuked  their  in¬ 
humanity,  but  prophesied  their  punishment. 
His  own  voice  rose  w’ith  that  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale  in  rural  vespers,  and  at  the  close  of 
their  joint  thanksgivings,  he  praised,  and  fed, 
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and  blessed  his  fellow-worshipper.  ‘‘  My 
dear  sisters,”  he  exclaimed  to  some  starlings 
who  chattered  round  him  as  he  preached, 
“  you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is  my  turn 
now ;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator, 
and  be  quiet.”  The  very  sermon  addressed 
by  the  saint  to  such  an  audience,  yet  lives 
in  the  pages  of  his  great  biographer.  “  My 
little  brothers,”  it  began,  “  you  should  love 
and  praise  the  Author  of  your  being,  who 
has  clothed  you  with  plumage,  and  given 
you  wings  with  which  to  fly  where  you  w  ill. 
You  w'ere  the  first  created  of  all  animals. 
He  preserved  your  race  in  the  ark.  He  has 
given  the  pure  atmosphere  for  your  dw'ell- 
ing-place.  You  sow  not,  neither  do  you 
reap.  Without  any  care  of  your  own,  “  He 
gives  you  lofty  trees  to  build  your  nests  in, 
and  watches  over  your  young.  Therefore 
give  praise  to  your  bountiful  Creator.” 

The  well-known  instinct  by, which  irra¬ 
tional  animals  discover  and  attach  themselves 
to  their  rational  friends,  was  exhibited  when¬ 
ever  Francis  came  abroad.  The  wild  falcon 
wheeled  and  fluttered  round  him.  The 
leveret  sought  rather  to  attract  than  to  es¬ 
cape  his  notice.  The  half-frozen  bees  crawd- 
ed  to  him  in  winter  time  to  be  fed.  A  lamb 
followed  him  even  into  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  was  playfully  cherished  there  by  Jacoba 
di  Settesoli  under  the  name  of  a  Minor 
brother. 

These  natural  incidents  became,  in  the 
hands  of  his  monkish  biographers,  so  many 
miracles  fit  only  for  the  nursery.  Let  us 
not,  however,  upbraid  them.  Without  apo¬ 
logy,  as  w'ithout  doubt,  M.  Chavin  de  Malan, 
in  the  year  1845,  and  from  the  cit}”  of  Paris, 
informs  us,  that  when  Francis  addressed  his 
feathered  congregation  they  stretched  out 
their  necks  to  imbibe  his  precepts  ; — that,  at 
his  bidding,  the  starlings  ceased  to  chatter 
while  he  preached  ; — that,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  predictions,  the  naughty  larks  died  mis¬ 
erably  ; — that  the  falcon  announced  to  him 
in  the  mountains  the  hour  of  prayer,  though 
with  gentler  voice  and  a  tardier  summons, 
when  the  saint  was  sick  ; — that  Jacoba  was 
aroused  to  her  devotions  by  her  lamb  with 
severe  punctuality  ; — that  an  ovicldal  wolf, 
being  rebuked  by  this  ecclesiastical  Orpheus 
for  his  carnivorous  deeds,  placed  his  paw  in 
the  hand  of  his  monitor  in  pledge  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  good  behavior,  and,  like  a  wolf  of 
honor,  never  more  indulged  himself  in  mut¬ 
ton.  Yet  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  is  WTitinga 
learned,  and  an  eloquent  history  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  orders.  Such  be  thy  gods,  O  Oxford  ! 

In  common  with  all  the  great  Thaumatur- 
gists  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Francis  has 


abstained  from  recording  his  own  prodigies. 
He  was  too  honest  and  too  lowly.  No  man 
could  less  be,  to  himself,  the  centre  of  his 
own  thoughts.  One  central  object  occupied 
them  all.  He  was  a  Pan-Chriitian.  He 
saw  the  outer  world  not  merely  thronged 
with  emblems, but  instinct  with  the  presence, 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  lamb  he  fondled 
w-^as  the  Paschal  sacrifice.  The  worm  he 
guarded  from  injury,  was  “  the  worm,  and  no 
man,  the  outcast  of  the  people.”  The  very 
stones  (on  which  he  never  trod  irreverently) 
were  “  the  chief  corner-stone”  of  the  prophet. 
The  flowers,  were  the  “  blo.ssoms  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  the  perfume  of  which  gladdens  the 
whole  earth.”  The  ox  and  the  ass  were  his 
guests  at  a  Christmas  festival,  which  he  gave 
in  the  forest  not  long  before  his  death,  and 
w'hile  they  steadily  ate  the  corn  provided 
for  them,  processions  of  Minor  brethren,  and 
crowds  of  admiring  spectators,  listened  to 
hi^  discourses  on  the  manger  and  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem,  or  joined  with  him  in  sacred 
carols  on  the  nativity. 

Among  the  Opuscula  Sancti  Francisci  are 
four  poems,  in  which  the  .same  mystic  spirit 
expands  itself  gloriously.  It  must  not,  in¬ 
deed,  be  concealed  that  the  authenticity  of 
these  canticles 'has  been  enveloped  by  the 
critics  in  a  chilling  cloud  of  scepticism.  The 
controversy  is  not  without  its  interest,  but 
could  be  made  intelligible  within  no  narrow 
limits.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  both  Ti- 
raboschi  and  Ginguene  acknowledge  with¬ 
out  hesitation  the  poetical  claims  of  the 
saint ;  and  that  M.  Delecluse,  after  review¬ 
ing  all  the  evidence  with  judicial  impartiali¬ 
ty  and  acumen,  concludes  that  the  general 
sense,  and  many  of  the  particular  expres¬ 
sions  are  his,  though,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  the  style  must  have  drifted  far  away 
from  the  original  structure,  into  a  form  at 
once  more  modern  and  more  ornate.  In 
this  qualified  sense  the  following  “  Canticum 
Solis”  may  be  safely  read  as  the  work  of  the 
founder  of  the  Franciscan  order : — 

“  Altissimo  omnipotente  bon*  Signore,  tue  son  le 
lande,  la  gloria,  lo  honore  e  ogni  benedictione.  A 
le  solo  se  confanno,  e  nullo  homo  e  degno  de  no- 
minarti. 

“  Laudato  gia  Dio  mio  Signore  con  tutle  le  crea¬ 
ture,  specialmente  messer  Jo  Fratre  Sole,  il  quale 
giorna  e  illumina  noi  per  lui.  E-allo  e  hello  e  ra- 
diente  con  grande  splendore ;  de  te  Signore  porta 
significazione. 

“  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore,  per  Suora  Luna  e 
per  le  stelle ;  il  quale  in  cielo  le  hai  formate 
chiare  e  belle. 

“  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Venlo  e 
per  I’Aire  e  Nuvole  e  sereno  e  ogni  tempo,  per  le 
quale,  dai  a  tulle  creature  sustentamento. 
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‘‘  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Suora  Acqua,  la 
quale  e  motto  utile,  e  humile,  e  pretiosa,  e  casta. 

“Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Fuocho, 
per  lo  quale  tu  allumini  la  notte ;  e  ello  e  bello,  e 
jocondo,  e  robustissimo,  e  forte. 

“  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  nostra  Madre 
Terra,  la  quale  ne  sostenta,  governa  e  produce  di¬ 
vers!  frulti,  e  caloriti  fiori,  e  herbe. 

“  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  quelli  che  perdo- 
nano  per  lo  tue  amore,  e  sosteneno  intirmitade  e 
tribulatione.  Beati  quelli  che  sostegneranno  in 
pace,  che  de  te  Allissimo,  seranno  incoronali.” 

Another  stanza  was  added  in  his  last 
illness,  giving  thanks  for  “  our  sister  the 
death  of  the  body,”  the  last  of  this  strange 
catalogue  of  his  kindred.  Protestant  re¬ 
serve  and  English  gravity  alike  forbid  any 
quotations  of  the  canticles  which  follow. 
They  belong  to  that  anacreontic  psalmody, 
in  which  Cupid  prompts  the  w^orship  of 
Psyche.  Such  .a  combination  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paphos,  with  the  chaste  fervors  of 
the  sanctuary,  can  never  be  rendered  tolera¬ 
ble  to  those  who  have  been  familiar  from 
their  childhood  with  the  majestic  composure 
of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  or  with  the  solemn 
effusions  of  our  Scottish  church,  even 
though  recommended  to  them  by  the  pathos 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  by  the  tenderness 
of  Fenelon. 

Whoever  shall  undertake  a  collection  of 
the  facetia;  of  Francis,  may  console  himself 
under  the  inevitable  result,  by  remembering 
that  he  has  failed  only  where  Cicero  and 
Bacon  had  failed  before  him.  In  the  tragi¬ 
comedy  of  life,  the  saint,  in  common  with 
all  other  great  men,  occasionally  assumed 
the  buskin,  though  not  so  much  to  join  in 
the  dialogue  as  to  keep  up  the  by-play. 
His  jocularities  were  of  the  kind  usually 
distinguished  as  practical,  and  if  not  emi¬ 
nently  ludicrous,  were,  at  least,  very  preg¬ 
nant  jests.  Behold  him,  to  the  unutterable 
amazement  of  his  unwashed  and  half-naked 
fraternity,  strutting  before  them,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Damietta,  in  a  tunic  of  the  finest 
texture,  wdth  a  hood  behind,  fashionably 
reaching  to  his  middle,  and  a'  broad  and 
rich  frill  in  front,  usurping  the  function  of 
clerical  bands  : — his  head  tossed  up  towards 
the  sky — his  voice  loud  and  imperious — and 
his  gait  like  that  of  a  dancing-master. 
What  this  strange  pantomime  might  mean 
could  be  conjectured  by  none  but  brother 
Elia,  whose  unsubdued  passion  for  dress 
had  been  indulged  during  the  absence  of 
the  “  general  minister,”  and  who  now  saw 
himself  thus  villanously  caricatured  by  the 
aid  of  his  ow'n  finery.  With  his  serge 
cloak,  his  sandals,  and  his  cord,  Francis  re¬ 
sumed  his  wonted  gravity,  and  the  unlucky 


Exquisite  was  degraded  on  the  spot  from 
his  charge  as  vicar-general.  On  the  refu¬ 
sal,  by  another  brother,  of  obedience  to  his 
chief,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  offender  seated 
upright  in  it,  and  mould  cast  over  him  till  it 
had  covered  his  shoulders.  “  Art  thou 
dead  1”  exclaimed  Francis  to  the  head, 
which  alone  remained  above  the  groifnd. 
“  Completely,”  replied  the  terrified  monk. 
“  Arise,  then,”  rejoined  the  saint,  ‘  go  thy 
ways,  and  remember  that  the  dead  never 
resist  any  one.  Let  me  have  dead,  not 
living  followers.” 

These  gambols,  however,  were  as  unfre¬ 
quent  as  they  are  uncouth.  They  were  but 
gleams  of  mirth,  passing  rapidly  across  a 
mind  far  more  often  overcast  by  constitu¬ 
tional  sadness.  For  though  faith  had  re¬ 
versed  in  him  the  natural  springs  of  action, 
and  revealed  to  him  the  cheat  of  life,  and 
peopled  his  imagination  wfith  many  bright 
and  many  awful  forms,  yet  she  was  unat¬ 
tended  by  her  usual  handmaids.  Peace  and 
Hope.  With  a  heart  dead  to  selfish 
delights,  and  absorbed  in  holy  and  bene¬ 
volent  affections,  he  possessed  neither  pre¬ 
sent  serenity  nor  anticipated  joy.  Cheer¬ 
less  and  unalluring  is  the  image  of  Francis 
of  Assisi ;  his  figure  gaunt  and  wasted,  his 
countenance  furrow’ed  with  care,  his  soul 
hurried  from  one  excitement  to  another,  in¬ 
capable  of  study,  incapable  of  repose,  form¬ 
ing  attachments  but  to  learn  their  fragility, 
conquering  difficulties  but  to  prove  the 
vanity  of  conquest,  living  but  to  consolidate 
his  Order  of  Minor  brethren,  and  yet 
haunted  by  constant  forebodings  of  their  ra¬ 
pid  degeneracy.  Under  the  pressure  of  such 
solicitudes  and  of  premature  disease,  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  natural  melancholy  (his  only 
self-indulgence),  and  gave  way  to  tears  till 
his  eye-sight  had  almost  wholly  failed  him. 

To  his  wondering  disciples,  these  natural 
results  of  low  diet,  scanty  dress,  and  cease¬ 
less  fatigue  on  such  a  temperament,  appear¬ 
ed  as  so  many  prodigies  of  grace.  But  the 
admiration  was  not  reciprocal.  He  saw, 
and  vehemently  reproved  their  faults. 
Which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest,  was 
debated  among  the  Minor  brethren,  as  once 
among  a  more  illustrious  fraternity  ;  and,  in 
imitation  of  him  w'ho  w'ashed  the  feet  of  the 
aspiring  fishermen  of  Galilee,  Francis  abdi¬ 
cated  the  government  of  the  Order,  and  be¬ 
came  himself  nothing  more  than  a  Minor 
brother.  Which  of  them  should  gather  in 
the  greatest  number  of  female  proselytes, 
and  superintend  their  convents,  was  another 
competition  which  he  watched  with  yet  se¬ 
verer  anxiety.  His  own  abduction  of  Clara 
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from  her  father’s  house,  he  had  learned  to  j 
regard  as  a  sublime  depirture  from  rules 
which  other  zealots  would  do  well  to  ob¬ 
serve.  “  Alas  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  God  forbade  us  wives,  Satan 
has,  I  fear,  given  us  sisters.”  Which  of 
them  would  build  the  most  splendid  monas¬ 
teries,  was  yet  another  rivalry  in  which  he 
foresaw  their  approaching  decline.  “  Now,” 
he  said,  “  it  is  who  shall  erect  the  finest 
religious  edifices.  The  time  is  coming 
when  others  of  us  shall  build  mansions  fit 
for  the  great  and  noble  of  the  earth.  Rich 
and  beautiful  will  be  the  dress  of  those 
architects  !  Well !  if  our  brethren  may  but 
escape  mortal  sin,  let  us  be  satisfied.” 
Which  of  them  should  first  win  the  favor 
of  ecclesiastical  patrons,  was  an  inquiry 
which  their  protector,  Ugolino,  had  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but  the  rising  ambition  was  ener¬ 
getically  denounced  by  their  prophet  Fran¬ 
cis,  in  fervent  and  prophetic  warnings  which 
may  be  read  among  his  yet  extant  predic¬ 
tions. 

Saints  and  Satirists,  of  a  day  but  little 
remote  from  his  own,  emulate  each  other  in 
recording  the  accomplishment  of  these  dark 
forebodings.  At  the  distance  of  but  thirty 
years  from  the  death  of  the  founder,  w’e  find 
Bonaventura,  the  greatest  of  his  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  Order,  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  his  provincial  ministers  : — “  The 
indolence  of  our  brethren  is  laying  open  the 
path  to  every  vice.  They  are  immersed  in 
carnal  repose.  They  roam  up  and  down 
everywhere,  burdening  every  place  to 
which  they  come.  So  importunate  are 
their  demands,  and  such  their  rapacity,  that 
it  has  become  no  less  terrible  to  fall  in  with 
them  than  with  so  many  robbers.  So 
sumptuous  is  the  structure  of  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  as  to  bring  us  all  into  discre¬ 
dit.  So  frequently  are  they  involved  in 
those  culpable  intimacies  which  our  ruie 
prohibits,  that  suspicion,  scandal,  and  re¬ 
proach  have  been  excited  against  us.”  Lis¬ 
ten  again  to  the  ardent  admirer  of  Francis 
in  the  22d  book  of  the  Paradiso. 

So  soft  is  flesh  of  mortals,  that  on  earth 
A  good  beginning  doth  no  longer  last 
Than  \vhile  an  oak  may  bring  its  fruit  to 
birth. 

Peter  began  his  convent  without  gold 

Or  silver, — I  built  mine  by  prayer  and 
fast ; — 

Humility  for  Francis  won  a  fold. 

If  thou  reflect  how  each  began,  then  view 

To  what  an  end  doth  such  beginning  lead, 
Thoul’t  see  the  white  assume  the  darkest 
hue. 
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Jordan  driven  backward, — and  the  sea,  that 
fled 

At  God’s  command,  were  miracles  indeed 

Greater  than  those  here  needful.” - 

The  Franciscan  Order  has,  however,  not 
only  survived  the  denunciations  of  Bona¬ 
ventura  and  of  Dante — the  banter  of  Eras¬ 
mus — the  broader  scoffs  of  “  The  Letters  of 
some  Obscure  Men” — the  invectives  of 
Wicliff  and  Luther — the  taunts  of  Milton — 
the  contemptuous  equity  of  Bayle — and  the 
eloquence,  the  wit,  the  scorn,  and  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  half  the  pens  of  Europe  ;  but 
has  outlived  the  egregious  crimes  and  follies 
of  its  own  degenerate  sons,  and  after  six 
centuries  still  lives  and  flourishes,  a  boast  of 
the  Papal,  and  a  problem  for  the  Protestant 
world.  What  is  the  principle  of  this  pro¬ 
tracted  vitality }  Whence  the  buoyancy, 
which,  amidst  so  many  storms  and  wrecks, 
has  so  long  sustained  the  institute  of  the 
unlearned,  half-crazy,  fugitive  from  the 
counting-house  of  Assisi  ? 

Not  even  the  idolaters  of  his  name  as¬ 
cribe  to  him  any  profound  foresight,  or  in¬ 
tuitive  genius,  or  bold  originality  of  thought. 
The  eloquence  for  which  he  w^as  renowned 
was  no  ignited  logic,  but  a  burst  of  conta¬ 
gious  emotion,  guided  by  no  art,  fed  by  no 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  directed  by  no  in¬ 
tellectual  prow’ess  ;  the  voice  of  a  herald 
still  repeating  the  same  impressive  tidings, 
not  the  address  of  an  orator  subjugating  at 
once  the  rational  and*the  sensitive  faculties 
of  his  audience.  He  was  rather  the  compi¬ 
ler  than  the  inventor  of  the  Franciscan 
code  ;  and  as  a  legislator  is  famous  for  only 
two  novelties — the  vow  of  absolute  pover¬ 
ty,  which  was  made  but  to  be  broken  ;  and 
the  reconcilement  of  the  religious  with  the 
secular  state  in  his  Order  of  Penitence ; 
which  died  away  with  the  feudal  oppres¬ 
sions  and  the  social  exigencies  which,  at 
first,  sustained  and  nourished  it. 

Considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  Monasticism,  the  success  of  the 
Franciscan  rule  is,  however,  readily  expli¬ 
cable.  Men  become  monks  and  women 
nuns,  sometimes  from  vulgar  motives — such 
as  fashion,  the  desire  of  mutual  support, 
the  want  of  a  maintenance,  inaptitude  for 
more  active  duties,  satiety  of.  the  pleasures 
of  life,  or  disgust  at  its  disappointments, 
parental  authority,  family  convenience,  or 
the  like ; — sometimes  from  superstitious 
fancies,  such  as  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
certain  relics,  or  the  expiatory  value  of 
some  particular  ceremonial ; — sometimes 
from  nobler  impulses,  such  as  the  convic- 
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tion  that  such  solitude  is  essential  to  the 
purity  of  the  soul  of  the  recluse,  or  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  life  ;  but  always,  in  some 
degree,  from  other  causes  of  still  deeper 
root  and  far  wider  expansion.  Such  are, 
the  servile  spirit,  which  desires  to  abdicate 
the  burden  of  free-will  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  free  agency  ; — and  the  feeble  spirit, 
which  can  stand  erect,  and  make  progress, 
only  when  sustained  by  the  pressure  and 
the  impulse  of  a  crowd  ; — and  the  w^avering 
spirit,  which  takes  refuge  from  the  pains  of 
doubt  in  the  contagion  of  monastic  unani- 
mity. 

Neither  is  the  success  of  the  Franciscan 
institute,  if  viewed  as  distinct  from  all  other 
conventual  orders,  involved  in  any  real  ob¬ 
scurity.  So  reiterated,  indeed,  and  so  just 
have  been  the  assaults  on  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  that  we  usually  forget  that,  till  the 
days  of  Martin  Luther,  the  church  had  never 
seen  so  great  and  effectual  a  reform  as  theirs. 
During  nearly  two  centuries,  Francis  and 
his  spiritual  descendants,  chiefly,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  directed  the  two  great  engines  of 
the  Christian  warfare — the  Mission  and 
Pulpit.  Nothing  in  the  histories  of  Wesley 
or  of  Whitfield,  can  be  compared  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed 
them,  or  with  the  immediate  and  visible 
results  of  their  labors.  In  an  age  of  oli- 
garchal  tyranny  they  were  the  protectors 
of  the  weak ;  in  an  age  of  ignorance  the 
instructors  of  mankind  ;  and  in  an  age  of 
profligacy  the  stern  vindicators  of  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  While  other  reli¬ 
gious  societies  withdrew  from  the  world, 
they  entered,  studied,  and  traversed  it. 
They  were  followed  by  the  wretched,  the 
illiterate,  and  the  obscure,  through  whom, 
from  the  first,  the  Church  has  been  chiefly 
replenished,  but  not  by  them  only.  In  every 
part  of  Europe,  the  rich,  the  pow’erful,  and 
the  learned,  were  found  among  their  prose¬ 
lytes.  In  our  own  land,  Duns  Scotus, 
Alexander  Hales,  Robert  Grostete,  and 
Roger  Bacon,  lent  to  this  new  Christian 
confederacy  the  lustre  and  the  authority  of 
their  names.  And  even  when,  by  the  natural 
descent  of  corruption,  it  had  fallen  into  w’ell 
deserved  contumely,  the  mission  and  the 
pulpit,  and  the  tradition  of  the  great  men 
by  whom  it  was  originally  organized  and 
nurtured,  were  sufficient  to  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  decay,  and  to  redeem  for  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order  a  permanent  and  a  conspicuous 
station  among  the  “  Princedoms,  Domina¬ 
tions,  Powers,”  which  hold  their  appointed  j 


rank  and  perform  their  appropriate  offices  in 
the  great  spiritual  dynasty  of  Rome. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  leaving  out  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  the 
biography  of  Turenne,  with  the  exception 
of  his  wars ;  may,  perhaps,  be  but  inade¬ 
quate  images  of  a  life  of  Saint  Francis,  omit¬ 
ting  all  notice  of  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
and  excluding  any  account  of  the  influence 
of  his  theology  on  himself  or  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  on  the  generations  which  have 
succeeded  him.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
biography,  but  a  rapid  sketch  put  forth  by 
secular  men  to  secular  readers.  It  would 
be  indecorous  to  suppose  that  our  profound 
divines,  Scottish  or  English,  would  waste 
the  midnight  oil  over  so  slight  an  attempt 
as  this  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  once 
famous  Father  of  the  Church,  now  fallen 
into  unmerited  neglect  and  indiscriminate 
opprobrium  among  us.  Yet  if,  indeed,  any 
student  of  Jewell  or  of  Knox  should  so  far 
descend  from  his  Bodleian  eminences  as  to 
cast  a  hasty  glance  over  these  lines,  let  him 
heartily  censure  if  he  will,  then  supply  their 
too  palpable  omissions.  Let  him  write  the 
complete  story  of  Saint  Francis,  and  esti¬ 
mate  impartially  his  acts,  his  opinions,  his 
character,  and  his  labors ;  and  he  will  have 
written  one  important  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  will  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  supply  one  great  deficiency  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Protestant 
world. 


The  VisiTwa  Propensities  op  the  Duke  or 
Wellington. — A  London  correspondent  of  the 
American  Mail  has  the  following  paragraph  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  column  of  Metropolitan  chit-cat : 

“  The  personal  gossip  of  the  week  is  varied  and 
rather  interesting.  First,  there  are  the  ve^  odd  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  gadaing 
about  at  all  sorts  of  fashionable  places,  assisting  at 
the  honeymoon  felicities  pld  grandfather  Salis¬ 
bury  (w’ho  has  lately  become  a  Methuselah  bride¬ 
groom),  giving  banquets  at  Hyde  Park  comer, 
beating  time  to  the  roulades  of  Jenny  Lind,  and 
burying  his  brother  Lord  Cowley,  all  with  equal 
indifference,  and  mechanical  activity.  The  best 
joke  of  the  season  is  to  read  of  the  Field  Marshal 
at  the  Opera  in  the  evening, — at  the  ‘  mournful  ce¬ 
remony’  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  crack  west-end 
soirde  next  night  again.  Instead  of  being  called 
the  Iron  Duke,  the  ‘  Indian  Rubber  Duke’  would  be 
a  much  more  expressive  sobriquet.  His  grace 
bounds  from  one  thing  to  another  with  all  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  a  lump  of  caoutchouc,  and  be  the  business 
in  hand  grief  or  joy,  a  wedding  or  an  interment, 
tragedy  or  farce,  he  evinces  just  as  much  sjTnnathy 
as  a  well-educated  cricket  ball,  and  takes  a  son  or  a 
hard  stroke  from  fortune  with  the  same  imperturba¬ 
ble  equanimity.” 
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The  most  wondrous  of  all  the  grand  re¬ 
sults  of  the  railway  system  may  be  found  in 
its  political  effects.  When  the  first  train 
started  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  amidst  the  gloom  cast  on  its  opening 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  most  liberal 
and  far-seeing  commercial  statesman  Eng¬ 
land  then  possessed,  little  could  it  have 
been  foreseen  that,  within  a  less  period 
than  fifteen  years,  that  which  was  then 
looked  at  only  as  a  great  triumph  of 
science,  would  have  developed  into  a  large 
engine  of  political  power — that  there  would 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aye,  and  even 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  overshadowing  all 
other  interests  and  parties — Whig,  Tory, 
or  Radical,  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  1 
or  Commercial, — a  Railway  Interest  ; 
with  its  accredited  representatives,  its  or¬ 
ganization,  its  personal  and  party  obliga¬ 
tions,  its  vote  list  and  whippers-in  ; — in 
short,  all  the  machinery,  ostensible  and 
real,  by  which,  applied  to  the  enforcement 
of  class  interests  under  shelter  of  political 
dogmas,  this  country  has  been  for  centuries 
politically  governed  by  one  or  other  large 
section  of  the  general  community.  Who 
would  have  supposed  that,  within  so  short 
a  time,  one  single  company  should  so  well 
haye  used  its  power  in  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  an  extensive  employment,  and  the 
judicious  application  of  enormous  funds,  as 
to  be  able  to  boast,  and  to  boast,  too,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  can  “whip 
up”  three  hundred  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  come  and  vote  for  any  pro¬ 
position  it  might  choose  to  bring  forward  ? 
Still  less,  who  could  have  divined  that  the 
recognised  head  of  the  railway  interest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should,  in  virtue  of 
his  dictatorship  over  the  travelling  commu¬ 
nication  of  nearly  half  the  kingdom,  with 
no  special  senatorial  qualifications,  but  only 
his  cash  and  his  patronage  to  recommend 
him,  occupy,  by  the  side  of  some  of  the 
oldest  aristocracy  of  blood  in  the  kingdom, 
the  place  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Peel,  courted  and 
consulted,  flattered  and  honored,  and  al¬ 
lowed,  without  even  going  through  the  forms 
of  a  decent  apprenticeship,  to  assume  the  airs 
and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  leader  of  a 
party  ?  Or,  who  would  then  have  been  a 


prophet  bold  enough  to  tell  any  one  of  the 
great  coach  proprietors  who  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  travelling  of  England,  that  the  hour 
in  which  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his 
coaches  and  horses,  and  buy  railway  shares, 
was  the  pivot  of  his  future  greatness ;  that 
he  should  bo  carried  along  by  an  exterior 
influence,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  corporation  greater  than  any  ever  cre¬ 
ated  by  kingly  charter,  and  to  be  ultimately 
metamorphosed  into  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  And  if  any  of  our  stiff  old  tories, 
— or,  still  stiflfer  and  more  starched,  those 
“  pure  old  Whigs” — had  been  told  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  remodel  their  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  ministerial  offices — that, 
after  having  haughtily  refused  to  appoint  a 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  a  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  or,  in  short,  to  create  any 
other  office  than  those  which  time  had  sanc¬ 
tioned,  they  should  have  been  compelled, 
the  one  party  to  create  a  new  department 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  to  attend  to  this 
new  interest,  and  the  other,  finding  the 
business  grow  too  fast  for  even  the  greedy 
spirit  of  official  monopoly,  should  have 
actually  been  forced  to  create  a  Railway 
Minister — a  Right  Honorable  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  a  host  of  secreta¬ 
ries,  clerks,  and  other  officials, — expressly 
to  attend  to  the  movements  of  this  great 
monster  of  steam,  and  iron,  and  scrip  ? 

Yet  all  these  things,  although  they  seem 
so  sudden  and  strange,  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  natural  that  iron  roads  should 
spread  their  network  over  the  land,  as  those 
of  stone  had  done  before  them — that  the 
employment  of  hordes  of  officials  should 
afford  a  tempting  means  of  influencing,  or 
of  creating,  parliamentary  votes — that  there 
should  be  some  independent  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  would  occasion¬ 
ally  complain  loudly  of  the  mismanagement 
of  railways,  and  that  companies  should  feel 
the  want  of  regular  advocates  in  Parlia- 

o  * 

ment.  The  rest  follows  ; — all,  at  least, 
except  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness 
and  attentiveness  of  honorable  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  whenever  railway 
subjects  have  to  be  discussed.  It  is  at 
once  edifying  and  amusing  to  witness  the 
alacrity  with  which  those  gentlemen  then 
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attend  to  their  duties.  At  two  several 
hours  only  of  the  twenty-four  do  you  ever 
see  a  thoroughly  crammed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — galleries,  gangways,  all : — at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  or  at  four  in  the  morning. 
At  the  first,  it  is  when  some  gftnd  trial  of 
railway  strength  is  going  on — say  between 
the  broad  and  narrow  gauges :  at  the  se¬ 
cond,  when  a  division  is  to  be  taken  which 
is  to  try  the  strength  of  parties,  and  decide 
what  shall  be  the  future  government  of  the 
country.  The  two  events  appear  to  be  of 
equal  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 
mass  of  members !  And  the  same  passions 
appear  to  he  developed  in  each  case.  To 
account  for  this  anomaly  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  privilege  :  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  fact.  But  the  curious  in  human  mo¬ 
tives  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  suggest  causes. 
They  will  think  of  the  aggregate  millions 
of  capital,  and  the  thousands  of  men  at  the 
disposal  of  a  few  individuals.  If  the  mere 
proposal  of  the  India  Bill  were  enough  to  j 
overthrow  a  ministry,  powerful,  at  least,  in 
numbers,  a  similar  prescience  of  senatorial 
weakness  may  afford  an  insight  into  the  at¬ 
tractive  or  motive  power  that  brings  to¬ 
gether  such  miraculous  congregations  of 
otherwise  indifferent  men — men  who  were 
never  before  known  to  forego  their  dinner, 
save,  perhaps,  for  the  overpowering  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  first-rate  party  speech.  Surely 
Messrs.  Shiel  and  Macaulay  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  Chaplin,  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  Strutt !  As  the  reader  may,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  share  the  interest 
thus  felt  in  them,  wo  will  proceed  to  note 
down  a  few  outlines  of  the  Railway  Po¬ 
tentates  in  parliament. 

MR.  HUDSON. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  and  dictator  of  the  railway 
interest,  undeniably  holds  a  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  important  place  in  the  House 
01  Commons.  He  has  been  scarcely  two 
years  in  parliament ;  yet  he  occupies,  or 
rather  occupied,  a  position,  side  by  side 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others, 
on  the  front  bench  of  the  Opposition, 
which  is  usually  only  held  by  the  leaders 
of  party.  Substantially,  indeed,  he  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
large  majority  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  seceded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  when 
he  became  a  free-trader  ;  and  he  is  treated 
by  all  parties  in  the  House  as  if  he  held 


that  high  post  by  right.  But  honors  more 
real  and  valuable  are  also  enjoyed  by 
him,  which  are  more  to  his  taste  than 
these  mere  insignia,  or  formal  recognitions, 
of  his  power.  He  also  wields  an  influ¬ 
ence  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  unparalleled,  and 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
rules  of  precedent.  Were  he  treated  with 
as  an  authority,  or  recognised  even  almost 
as  a  dictator,  on  matters  connected  with 
railways  and  their  management,  or  cognate 
commercial  subjects,  his  success  would  be 
admitted  to  have  given  him  a  claim  to 
such  consideration.  Because,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  his  whole  career  shows  him  to  be  a 
man  of  singular  energy,  shrewdness,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  grasp  of  mind,  upon  all  such 
topics.  But,  in  fact,  Mr.  Hudson’s  sphere 
of  parliamentary  action  is  not  limited  even 
to  so  grand  a  scene  as  these  subjects  afford. 
He  interferes,  with  increasing  activity,  in 
matters  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  pursuits  ;  in  questions  of  national  po¬ 
licy,  and,  whatever  opinion  the  judicious 
may  form  of  the  quality  or  value  of  his  in¬ 
terference,  it  is  remarkable  what  deference 
is  paid  to  him  by  the  oldest  members  of  the 
house,  and  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  his  serious 
moods,  or  when  he  makes  formal  speeches. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  fulness  of  his  prosperity 
and  triumph,  condescends  at  times  to  have 
playful  intervals ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  him  persevere,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  an  obsequious  house,  in  evolutions 
quite  harmless  in  themselves,  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  utter  free¬ 
dom  from  false  pride  or  affectation,  but 
which  in  a  less  fortunate,  powerful,  or  de¬ 
termined  man,  would,  if  not  laughed  at  or 
coughed  down,  be  regarded  as  serious  of¬ 
fences.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  place 
where  success  is  so  worshipped  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  Mr.  Hudson  has 
given  so  many  solid  proofs  of  his  energy  and 
power,  that  his  very  elevated  position,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  quite  anomalous  in  other 
respects,  is  not  surprising. 

Before  we  describe  Mr.  Hudson  in  his 
parliamentary  capacity,  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  reader  if  we  recall  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  in  the  career  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man — remarkable  even  as  a  living 
illustration  of  that  great  characteristic  of 
the  age,  the  facility  .and  certainty  with 
which  men  of  conduct,  ability,  and  persever¬ 
ance,  may  rise,  by  legitimate  means,  to  the 
I  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honors  such  as,  under 
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the  old  system  of  society,  could  only  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  those  illustrious  men  who  were  qualifi¬ 
ed  by  their  genius  to  tread  the  loftiest  paths 
of  civil  and  military  glory.  We  do  this, 
not  to  gratify  a  mere  appetite  for  biogra¬ 
phical  details,  but  to  show  that  if  Mr. 

Hudson  has  been  what  is  commonly  called 
“  lucky,”  that  luck  can  only  apply  to  the 
degree  of  his  success,  and  that  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he  would 
still  have  risen  relatively  high  in  the  scale. 

Fortune  is  more  liberal  and  impartial  in 
her  gifts  of  opportunities,  than  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  her  favors  are  steady  or  enterprising 
in  seizing  on  them.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  detractors  of  Mr.  Hudson  exclaim 
that  his  success  as  a  railway  director  is  not 
so  remarkable,  because  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  rich  man  before  he  began.  But, 
while  that  may  be  true  as  regards  the  scale 
and  extent  of  his  operations,  if  we  find, 
from  a  retrospect  of  his  carreer,  that  he  with  the  same  profusion  of  courtesy,  the 
displayed  the  same  energy,  conduct,  ability,  same  incoherent  professions,  the  same  short, 
perseverance,  in  a  more  humble  capacity,  heavy  duckings  and  bowings,  with  which  he 
any  position  he  achieved  without  external  will  now  apologise  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
aid  becomes  the  more  remarkable  in  pro-  Exchequer,  after  having  pertinaciously 
portion  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  him.  plagued  him  for  ten  minutes  about  what  has. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Hudson  came  perhaps,  arisen  from  some  mistake  of  his 
into  the  world,  at  the  small  village  of  own,  but  maintained  with  his  accustomed 
Howsham,  near  York,  his  father  being  the  self-relying  determination.  He  was  also 
occupant  of  a  small  farm  there,  and  al-  remarkably  pious  in  this  early  part  of  his 
though  a  worthy  and  honest  man,  and,  life,  and,  although  now,  we  understand,  a 
moreover,  a  dignitary  in  his  way,  as  head  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
constable  of  the  place,  still  not  standing  then  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body, 
very  high  in  the  agricultural  scale.  Like  His  apprenticeship  over,  Mr.  Hudson, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Hudson’s  early  destiny  according  to  our  informant,  determined  to 
seemed  likely  to  chain  him  to  the  plough,  start  for  London,  trusting  to  his  energy  for 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  his  future  fortune.  He  was  immediately 
only  six  years  old,  prevented  that  plan  from  offered  by  his  employers  a  share  in  their 
being  carried  out ;  and  although  the  in-  business,  so  necessary  had  his  valuable 
formant  from  whom  we  derive  these  parti-  qualities  made  him  to  them.  This  is  a 
culars  loses  sight  of  him  for  some  eight  strong  corroboratire  proof  that  Mr.  Hud- 
years  or  so,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  son  is  not  indebted  to  mere  luck  for  his 
he  was  duly  engaged  cramming  that  amount  subsequent  eminence.  Let  no  one  sneer 
of  learning  and  pudding  which  is  vouch-  because  the  elevation  we  here  record  was 
safed  to  Young  Yorkshire.  At  the  end  of  from  the  comparatively  humble  position  of 
that  period  his  friends  apprenticed  him  to  a  an  assistant  behind  a  eounter,  to  the  higher 
draper  at  York,  who  was  not  Tong  in  dis-  post  of  master  in  a  mere  linen-drapery  con- 
covering  that  in  his  young  assistant  he  had  cern  in  a  provincial  town.  The  first  steps 
one  to  whom  life  was  a  reality  and  a  serious  in  life  are,  to  one  of  humble  origin,  the 
business, — a  task,  a  labor,  a  duty.  Appli-  most  difficult ;  and  it  often  bespeaks  much 
cation,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance,  higher  qualities  of  mind,  that  a  person  so 
when  they  are  spontaneously  developed  at  situated  shall  clear  away  these  early  ob- 
60  early  an  age  as  fourteen  or  fifteen,  sel-  structions,  than  that  he  shall  afterwards 
dom  fail  to  produce  lasting  fruits  ;  and  so  succeed  more  brilliantly  on  a  grander  stage, 
it  was  with  young  Hudson.  Even  thus  after  the  way  has  become  smoothed  before 
early,  much  of  his  after  character  developed  him.  In  the  one  case,  everything  is  perilled, 
itself,  and  he  exhibited  many  of  those  pe-  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  all  the 
culiarities  which  now  distinguish  him  from  I  qualities,  the  temper,  disposition,  principles. 


all  men  of  his  class.  As  is  the  oak  so  was 
the  acorn.  He  is  described  as  energetic 
and  active  to  a  degree  that  commanded  the 
respect  as  well  as  the  liking  of  his  superiors ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  unpolish¬ 
ed,  peremj^tory,  and  brusque  in  his  manners, 
as  to  excite  attention  even  in  a  place  where 
such  characters  abound.  And,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  this  brusquerie,  which  was  no 
doubt  an  inveterate  habit  of  which  he  wai 
scarcely  conscious,  his  politeness  was  alarm¬ 
ing  in  its  contrast.  But  if  it  was  awkward 
and  clumsy  in  its  rough  eagerness,  it  was 
also  marked  by  a  laughable  simplicity. 
He  was  as  energetic  in  his  amiable  as  in  his 
rougher  moods.  If  he  gave  his  orders  to  an 
errand-boy  with  the  same  rough  peremp¬ 
toriness  that  in  after  years  conveyed  the 
railway  dictator’s  will  to  some  non-amal¬ 
gamating  line,  he  would  unfold  a  roll  of 
linen  to  some  fair  and  favored  customer 
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are  exposed  to  the  severest  trial :  in  the  other, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  extent  and  power  of 
the  intellect.  Of  course,  many  hundreds 
of  apprentices  have,  before  Mr.  Hudson, 
been  “  taken  into  the  master’s  firm,”  and 
have  never  developed  in  after  life  into  rail¬ 
way  kings,  or  anything  else  hut  plodding, 
respectable  citizens.  But  that  truism  does 
not  preclude  us  from  striving  to  trace  in 
this  early  evidence  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  ability 
to  force  him.sclf  upwards,  the  germ  of  hLs 
subsequent  extraordinary  energy,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  success.  Fortune  favored,  soon 
after,  his  honest  exertions.  The  chief 
partner  (a  Mr.  Bell)  retired  ;  and  the  firm 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Nicholson 
and  Hudson.  By  the  time  the  latter  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  had  already 
become,  by  his  own  exertions  and  prudence, 
a  man  of  sufficient  means  to  be  considered, 
for  a  provincial  tradesman,  a  very  wealthy 
man.  At  this  juncture,  a  rich,  but  distant 
relative  of  his — one  Matthew  Bottrill — 
died,  and  most  unexpectedly  left  to  Mr. 
Hudson  a  fortune  of  30,000/.  Thus,  by  the 
double  result  of  his  own  hard  work,  and  the 
caprice  of  one  who  was  said  to  have  left  his 
own  nearer  kin  unprovided  for,  was  Mr. 
Hudson  provided  with  the  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  luxurious  retiment  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  And  most  men  would,  assured¬ 
ly,  have  considered  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  drink  of  the  cup  thus  held  forth. 
But  Mr.  Hudson  was  made  of  different  stuff. 
The  same  qualities  which  had  raised  him  in 
so  few  years  from  the  position  of  an  humble 
and  moneyless  farmer’s  son — an  orphan —  j 
to  his  present  comparative  eminence,  spur¬ 
red  him  on  still  further. 

If  it  be  possible  to  trace  in  the  preceding 
facts  the  germ  of  that  enterprise  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  business  which  afterwards  enabled 
Mr.  Hudson  to  produce  such  astonishing 
results  in  the  railway  world,  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  ere  he  became  a  public 
character,  will  also,  in  some  measure,  ac¬ 
count  for  that  passion  for  politics,  and  more 
especially  for  ultra-Toryism,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  anomalous  portion  of  his 
parliamentary  functions.  Every  one  has 
had  occasion  to  see,  at  some  time  or  other, 
what  prominency  a  pushing,  bustling,  ener¬ 
getic,  talkative  man,  may  attain  in  provin¬ 
cial  party  struggles,  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  those  whose  position  would  give  them 
a  more  legitimate  influence.  It  was  not 
long  before  Mr.  Hudson  became  in  his  own 
person  a  striking  example  of  this  facility. 
Entitled,  as  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  to  take 


part  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  it  was  not  long 
before  his  extraordinary  activity  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  character  placed  him  among 
the  local  leaders.  His  indomitable  spirit 
and  singular  powers  of  organization  gained 
him  an  ascendency  with  the  Conservatives, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  especial  want  of 
some  fearless  man  to  help  them  to  make 
head  against  the  calamities  threatened  and 
produced  by  the  dreaded  Reform  bill.  With¬ 
in  three,  years  after  his  last  accession  of 
wealth,  he  became  the  head  of  that  party 
in  Y ork — no  one  well  knew  how  or  why. 
As  in  after  cases  in  his  career,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  leader,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  to  question  his  will.  And 
he  had  not  long  directed  their  councils,  ere 
ho  established  by  his  services  so  strong  a 
claim  on  their  gratitude,  that  there  was 
less  reason  or  disposition  to  question  his 
right  than  ever.  Napoleon-like,  he  cement¬ 
ed  his  throne  by  victories.  The  best  proof 
at  once  of  his  services,  and  of  the  gratitude 
of  those  whom  he  served,  was  his  being 
soon  after  (in  January,  1836)  elected  an 
alderman  of  York;  and  in  November,  1837, 
lord-mayor  of  that  city,  which  ofiice  he  has 
filled  not  once  only,  but  also  a  second  and 
a  third  time.  Having  thus  succeeded,  on 
the  smaller  stage  of  a  provincial  city,  in 
rendering  himself  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  important  political  personage  of  the 
place,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that,  when 
afterwards  removed  to  the  higher  sphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  have 
been  actuated  by  the  same  ambition,  or  that 
he  should  so  far  have  succeeded  in  it  as  to 
be  the  chosen  counsellor  of  the  soi-disant 
leaders  of  the  Protectionist  opposition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a  man  of  business.  In  the  year  1833 
he  was  the  originator,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  the  manager,  of  the  York  Bank¬ 
ing  Company,  a  joint-stock  concern,  which, 
unlike  so  many  provincial  companies  of  the 
kind,  did  not  ruin  its  share-holders,  but,  on 
the  contrary  (and‘  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Hudson’s  excellent  management),  withstood 
all  shocks  to  its  credit,  and  became  a  “pay¬ 
ing”  concern.  From  this  first  successful 
venture  in  speculation,  he  soon  after  launch¬ 
ed  forth  into  one  of  greater  magnitude  and 
risk,  but  which  proved  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  splendid  fortune.  It  is 
observable  of  all  Mr.  Hudson’s  public  un¬ 
dertakings,  that  however  they  may  have 
contributed  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  they 
have  all  been  calculated,  more  or  less,  to 
benefit  the  city  of  York,  to  which  he  was 
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SO  much  indebted  for  his  early  prosperity. 
Of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway 
he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters.  He 
entered  into  it  with  his  accustomed  vigor, 
and  gave  full  scope  in  its  support  to  his 
sanguine  temperament.  He  took  shares 
very  largely  in  the  line,  and  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his  life,  he 
soon  obtained  an  absolute  ascendency.  He 
did  just  as  he  liked;  and  what  he  likes  is 
to  do  things  well.  Although  the  shares  fell 
to  a  frightful  discount,  he  was  not  discou¬ 
raged  :  he  bought  them  up  from  the  panic- 
stricken  holders;  and  his  courage  and  fore¬ 
sight  were  rewarded  by  their  becoming 
afterwards  of  enormous  value.  And,  it 
should  be  added,  that  his  perseverance  is 
said  to  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  great 
body  of  the  shareholders  and  the  directors. 
But  so  it  ever  is.  The  strong-minded  man 
not  only  sees,  but  wills,  and  works  his  end. 

The  success  of  his  manoeuvres  with  the 
York  and  North  Midland  soon  led  to  his 
becoming  the  chairman  of  other  lines,  and 
ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  his  amalga¬ 
mating  schemes,  and  of  that  system  of  uni¬ 
form  working,  which,  however  it  may  affect 
the  public  interest,  has  at  least  proved  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  proprietors.  As  in  more 
glorious  pursuits,  success  brought  with  it  a 
prestige.  To  have  won  one  battle  bears 
the  conqueror  far  on  his  way  towards  win¬ 
ning  a  second :  his  own  men  are  inspired 
with  a  new  courage,  his  enemies  with  an  j 
unwonted  fear.  So  with  Mr.  Hudson,  i 
Railway  boards  entered  into  brisk  compe¬ 
tition  to  have  him  for  their  chairman,  and 
the  public  had  faith  in  his  measures.  A 
hint  that  “  Hudson”  was  going  to  “  take 
up”  such-and-such  a  line,  would  send  the 
shares  up  in  the  market  with  magical  buoy¬ 
ancy.  Partly  by  the  singular  confidence 
he  had  created,  and  partly  by  the  vigor 
and  excellence  of  his  management,  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  “  Railway  King,”  as  he  was 
now  called,  was  the  sure  harbinger  of  pros¬ 
perity.  When  the  addition  of  his  name  to 
the  direction  of  a  line  was  the  signal  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  change 
hands,  or  for  the  property  he  so  patronised 
to  become  enhanced  in  value  almost  to  the 
extent  of  millions,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Hudson  should  himself  have  amassed 
enormous  sums  of  money.  Every  period 
has  its  peculiar  speculative  channel.  For¬ 
tunes  are  made  and  lost  at  one  time  in  the 
funds,  at  others  in  mines,  at  others  by  con¬ 
tracts.  The  present  age  is  signalized  by 


enterprise  in  railways ;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  all  those 
who  have  profited  by  the  national  fever. 
He  was  thus  able  to  thrive  himself,  and  yet 
to  scatter  fortunes  around  as  an  oak  dropf 
acorns.  We  have  heard  amusing  stories  of 
the  dictatorial  style  of  his  .treaties  with 
suppliant  companies,  and  the  gigantic  self- 
confidence  implied  in  his  demands.  Of 
that  which  was  to  be  created  by  his  fiat, 
he  always  secured  the  control  of  the  lion’s 
share.  Thus  it  was  well  to  be  near  George 
Hudson  when  the  crumbs  fell  from  the  royal 
table.  We  are  told  that  he  never  forgot 
his  friends.  Many  a  rich  manor  of  shares 
at,  or  to  be  at,  a  premium,  was  parcelled 
out  among  his  followers,  the  only  condition 
of  service  being  a  friendly  vote,  if  necessa¬ 
ry,  at  a  general  meeting.  But  to  those  out 
of  whose  embarrassed  affairs  all  this  wealth, 
for  themselves  and  others,  was  to  be 
created,  the  tone  assumed  by  this  savior 
of  bankrupt  railroad  companies  was  amus¬ 
ingly  dictatorial.  It  was  the  old  nursery 
saying,  “  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  see  what  God  will  send  you !” 
VVoe  to  those  who  demurred,  or  desired  in¬ 
dependent  action  !  They  were  left  inexo¬ 
rably  in  the  lurch.  But,  let  Mr.  Hudson 
have  his  own  way,  do  his  bidding  willingly 
and  well,  and  you  were  rewarded,  not  only 
with  the  royal  smiles,  but  also  with  more 
solid  advantages.  The  amount  of  influence 
and  patronage  he  has  from  time  to  time 
wielded  is  enormous.  If  you  called  on 
him, — and  to  go  to  him  for  no  adequate 
cause  were  worse  than  to  enter  a  lion’s  den 
at  feeding  time,  without  food, — you  found 
him  immersed  in  a  multitudinous  sea  of 
papers — estimates,  evidence,  correspon¬ 
dence — surrounded  by  clerks,  giving  au¬ 
dience  to  deputations,  or  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  engineers.  He  affected,  or  re¬ 
quired,  a  lofty  economy  of  time.  Your 
business  must  be  ready  cut  and  dried.  He 
listened,  not  always  patiently  or  politely, 
but  with  sundry  fidgettings  and  gruntings, 
to  your  story,  gave  you  your  answer  in  a 
few  brief  monosyllables,  turned  his  back, 
took  up  the  affair  that  came  next,  and — 
you  were  shown  out.  He  is  quite  an  Aber- 
nethy  in  his  way' of  treating  those* who  go 
to  him  with  their  complaints  or  their  cases, 
their  inventions  or  suggestions.  His  expe¬ 
rience  and  clear  insight  make  him  impa¬ 
tient  of  details — he  cuts  off  the  most  anx¬ 
ious  applicant  or  the  most  convincing 
statement  with  a  “  Yes  !”  or  a  “  No  !” 
or  a  “  That  won’t  do  !”  and,  having  got  so 
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much  distilled  from  the  royal  lips,  the 
sooner  you  abscond  the  better.  A  gentle¬ 
man  called  on  him  one  day  \fith  an  intro¬ 
duction  from  an  old  friend.  His  invention 
was  a  most  important  one,  but  it  had 
already  received  the  royal  attention,  and 
his  majesty  had  decided  against  it.  But 
the  letter  of  the  old  friend  did  not  weigh 
as  light.  The  applicant,  at  first  received 
with  brusque  pomposity,  soon  saw  the 
rotund  visage  illumined  by  a  smile,  the  ro¬ 
tund  person  painfully  bending  in  an  effort, 
not  a  bow.  He  was  beginning  his  story, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  name  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  stopped  with  an  “  Ah  ! 

I  know  all  about  that.  It  will  never  do. 
Excuse  me  ;  I  can’t  waste  my  time  on  it. 

But  Tom - says  you  are  a  partickler 

friend  of  his :  mind  what  1  say :  go  down 
into  the  city  and  buy  as  many  shares  as 

you  can  ;  get  in  the -  and - at  any 

price  below - 1.  Good  bye  !”  And  the 

visitor  was  left  to  measure  the  breadth  of 
the  imperial  back,  bending  over  a  batch  of 
papers  which  had  been  that  moment  brought 
in  ;  but  with  the  subsequent  compensation 
of  a  handsome  sum  in  premiums  on  the 
shares  he  bought. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  him,  which 
illustrates  the  quaint  abruptness  of  his 
mode  of  address.  During  one  of  his  years 
of  office  as  lord-mayor  of  York,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  that 
city  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  corporation  to  in¬ 
vite  the  most  distinguished  visitors  and 
scientific  professors  to  a  dinner, — the 
Right  Honorable  George  Hudson,  being,  of 
course,  the  mouthpiece  of  their  courteous 
intentions.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  “  Advancement  of  Science”  had 
been  somewhat  impeded  by  some  rather 
unscientific  misunderstandings.  During 
many  years  past,  we  need  scarcely  remind 
our  readers,  that  time-honored  pride  and 
recreation  of  the  ultra-orthodox  of  all 
creed,  the  odium  theologicum^  has  been  for 
a  time  supplanted  in  some  pious  breasts  by 
another  source  of  spiritual  warfare ;  as 
modern  inquirers,  and  hardy  reasoners, 
have  made  progress  in  one  particular 
branch  of  physical  science.  The  old  odium 
has  been  fairly  superseded  and  driven  out 
of  the  field  of  controversy  by  another  kind 
of  hatred,  which  may  be  called  the  odium 
geo-logicum.  The  city  of  York,  too,  is 
rather  dangerous  ground  for  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  any  such  subjects  ;  for  we  need  not 
observe  that  the  worthy  dean  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  Dr.  Cockburn,  has  acquired  a  widely- 
extended  reputation  by  his  many  manful 
battlings  against  too  speculative  professors . 
who  would  bring  their  antediluvian  relics 
and  profane  speculations  thereon  to  bear 
against  the  buttresses  of  the  faith  and  the 
Church.  Imminent  was  the  danger  of  ex¬ 
ploding  them,  when  some  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  came  and  perpetrated  their  grave 
theorizing  even  within  sound  of  the  cathe- 
dral  bells  !  A  spark  was  enough,  and  local 
history  tells  that  the  disturbance  was  terri¬ 
fic.  What  it  must  have  been  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  time 
came  for  the  corporation  to  invite  some  of 
the  belligerent  professors,  a  grave  difficulty 
arose,  because  such  had  been  the  persona¬ 
lities  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  geolo¬ 
gists  to  meet  each  other  at  the  dinner. 
Which  side  was  to  give  way  }  Many  were 
the  suggestions  and  proposals,  in  the  hope 
that  some  mutual  arrangement  might  be 
made.  But  who  would  attempt,  or  could 
effect,  a  reconciliation  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  }  Not  Mr.  Hudson.  With  his 
usual  determination,  he  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  at  once  ;  for  he  brought  the  affair  to 
a  close  in  a  summary  way,  when  officially 
communicating  with  the  opposite  parties, 
by  saying,  with  characteristic  straightfor¬ 
wardness,  “  Why,  gentlemen,  I’m  really 
very  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  affair  can’t  be 
arranged,  gentlemen  ;  but,” — smiling  and 
bowing, — “  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I’ve 
talked  the  thing  over  with  the  corporation, 
and — trc’re  decided  for  Moses  and  the 
dean  /” 

But  although  the  brusquerie  which  made 
him  a  “  character”  when  behind  a  counter 
at  York,  may  have  developed  into  dictato¬ 
rial  habits  in  the  railway  potentate  ;  al¬ 
though  he  may  be  more  feared  and  disliked 
than  beloved,  even  by  those  who  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  exertions,  one  thing  must  be 
admitted  by  all,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  energy,  ability,  and  power  of 
organization,  to  have  risen  to  so  unparal¬ 
leled  a  height  of  power  and  influence,  when 
he  has  had  to  compete  with  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  this  country,  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  the  dcvelopement  of  men  with  a 
genius  for  commerce,  has  yet  produced. 
From  a  farmer’s  son  he  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  a  leader  of  party,  a  mil- 
lionnaire,  a  magistrate  in  Yorkshire  and 
Durham,  and  the  holder  of  extensive  landed 
property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Hudson  represents,  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  in  exaggeration,  the  merits,  the  faults, 
and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  able, 
successful,  and  powerful  persons,  elevate 
the  character  of  the  man  of  business  al¬ 
most  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  man  of 
genius.  Indeed,  a  man  may  have  a 
genius  which  takes  that  particular  shape ; 
and  if  it  be  one  of  the  signs  of  genius  that 
it  arises  to  the  call,  and  adapts  itself  to  the 
wants,  of  particular  ages  or  periods  of  hu¬ 
man  existence,  why,  assuredly,  we  must  not 
refuse  to  place  in  the  category  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  that  singular  power  of  com¬ 
bination,  which  stimulate  and  perfect  the 
development  in  the  service  of  human  im¬ 
provement,  the  extraordinary  scientific  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  determination  to  subjugate 
physical  agencies,  that  have  marked  the 
present  age.  The  individual  who  learns  to 
place  himself  in  the  van  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  even  in  so  common-place  a  pursuit 
as  the  management  of  railroads,  is  entitled 
to  honor  and  distinction  so  far  as  he  excels 
them.  He  may  be,  in  comparison  with 
men  of  acknowledged  attainments,  illiterate, 
and  devoid  of  those  intellectual  and  per¬ 
sonal  graces  which  are  usually  so  powerful 
a  charm  in  men  of  genius ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  break  the  totality  of  such  a 
character  in  fragments,  and  impute  specific 
deficiencies.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  credit  must  be  given  for  that 
positive  mental  power  which  enables  its 
possessor,  otherwise,  perhaps,  deficient,  to 
work  out  such  results.  Mr.  Hudson’s  tri¬ 
umphs  can  be  very  easily  accounted  for ; 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  their  merit. 
An  indomitable  will,  a  determined  perse¬ 
verance,  and  a  disposition  to  bear  down  all 
obstacles, — to  consider  all  opponents  (while  I 
opponents)  as  enemies,  and  to  treat  them 
as  such, — these  qualities,  seconded  by  ex¬ 
cellent  habits  of  business,  considerable 
practical  knowledge,  and  unusual  powers 
of  calculation,  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  force  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  genius  for 
management.  They  have  obtained  for  him 
a  sway  over  railway  directors  and  share¬ 
holders  throughout  the  kingdom  as  tho¬ 
roughly  imperial  as  any  that  Napoleon 
ever  exercised  over  prostrate  nations.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  too,  that  Mr.  Hudson 
has  always  asserted  the  independence  of 
his  order.  To  some  he  may  have  seemed 
to  be  a  tuft-hunter ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  balance  has  been  on  the  other  side,  and 


that  the  Mammon  worshippers  have  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  dangerous  and  seduc¬ 
tive  opportunity.  If  anything,  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  carries  this  pride  of  class  too  far.  So 
proud  is  he  of  having  sprung  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  that  he  occasionally  allows 
his  independence  to  degenerate  into  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  rudeness  and  arro¬ 
gance.  His  early  brusquerie  is  by  no  means 
dead.  He  more  often  cows  and  abashes 
than  convinces,  those  with  whom  he  does, 
not  agree,  and  by  so  much  weakens  the 
foundation  of  his  own  power,  should  a  run 
of  ill-luck  ever  fall  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  parliamentary  career,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  quite  as  remarkable  for 
good  fortune  as  his  railway  life,  does  not 
present  the  same  solid  guarantees  of  per¬ 
manent  success  and  influenee.  Elected  for 
Sunderland  in  August,  1845,  he  gave  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  qualified  support  on  his  first 
entrance  in  parliament ;  but,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  being  announced,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  right  honorable  baronet’s 
most  determined  opponents.  This  brought 
him  into  direct  relations,  olfensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  with  the  Protectionist  party ;  and 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck  determined  to 
seize  on  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition, 
after  Sir  R.  Peel’s  downfall,  Mr.  Hudson 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  by  his  side.  Such  al¬ 
liances  are  not  new  in  principle.  Aristo¬ 
cracy  wanted  the  substantial  air  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  wealth  and  power  were  not 
sorry  to  have  the  countenance  of  aristo¬ 
cracy.  So  Lord  George  became  “  my  noble 
friend”  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  became  right  honorable  ditto  to  Lord 
George.  All  old  ideas  have  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  overturned  during  the  session,  that 
the  House  grew  accustomed  to  the  novelty  ; 
and  Mr.  Hudson  now  kept,  as  a  politician, 
the  seat  and  the  position  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  accorded  to  him  as  the  great  railway 
potentate  of  the  day.  Upon  railway  sub¬ 
jects  he  is  listened  to  by  all  parties  with 
respect,  because  he  is  known  to  have  a 
right  to  express  his  opinions.  Here,  in 
fact,  he  is  a  positive  authority.  His  de¬ 
cision,  pro  or  con,  on  a  measure  connected 
with  railway  management,  is  almost  law. 
But  on  questions  of  a  political  or  more 
general  nature,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  retain  his  supremacy,  so  soon  as  par¬ 
ties  shall  have  formed  themselves  in  the 
new  parliament.  There  are  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  far  better  qualified  to  speak 
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or  to  take  the  lead,  that  Mr.  Hudson  will, 
no  doubt,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  leave 
the  field  to  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  not  at  all  qualified  to 
shine  as  a  speaker.  True,  indeed,  to  the 
proud  simplicity  of  his  character,  he  makes 
no  pretension  to  do  so.  Nature  has  not  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  such  displays.  He  is  of  extra- 
aldermanic  bulk ;  his  frame  is  naturally 
broad  and  massive,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
velope  every  way  but  upwards.  He  is 
scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and  very 
rotund  ;  but  his  chest  is  broad  and  well 
thrown  out,  and,  although  ungainly,  and 
even  clumsy,  in  his  figure  and  movements, 
he  is  strong,  active,  and  muscular..  He 
walks  with  great  effort,  his  large  arms 
swinging  vigorously  to  aid  the  difficult  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  legs,  yet  he  gets  over  the  ground 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  of  men.  It 
seems  as  if  the  same  determined  will  sways  I 
his  body  that  reigns  over  his  mind,  for,  the 
more  he  grows  in  size,  and  the  more  he  has 
to  carry  about  with  him,  the  more  active  he 
seems  to  be.  His  head  is  a  formidable 
looking  engine :  it  is  as  round  and  as  stem- 
looking  as  a  forty-two  pounder.  In  fitting 
it  on  the  body,  the  formality  of  a  neck  has 
been  dispensed  with.  The  face  carries  a  wide 
battery ;  the  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the 
mouth  firm,  and  characteristic  of  resolution. 
The  whole  aspect  is  far  removed  from  the 
ideal  standard  of  Caucasian  beauty,  but  it 
is  stamped  with  power.  Looking  at  the 
honorable  gentleman  when  he  is  speaking, 
ready  primed  and  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  facts  and  assertions,  while  the  resolute 
will  gleams  from  those  keen  eyes,  you  are 
not  surprised  that  one  discharge  of  that 
stern  artillery  should  be  enough  to  scatter 
whole  boards  of  railway  directors,  or  put 
dissentient  shareholders  to  irrecoverable 
route.  He  speaks  in  volleys,  with  a  thick 
utterance,  and  as  though  the  voice  had 
to  be  pumped  up  from  cavernous  recesses, 
and  he  primes  and  loads  after  each  dis¬ 
charge.  His  words  are  just  those  that 
come  first,  chiefly  monosyllabic,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  marshalled  by  the  best  grammatical 
discipline  ;  but  although  he  seems  to  speak  ! 
with  difficulty,  and  almost  to  blunder,  yet 
he  succeeds  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
understood.  His  plain,  practical  sense,  the 
evident  result  of  hard  thinking  and  reason¬ 
ing,  is  much  esteemed  ;  but  he  would  se¬ 
cure  and  retain  a  more  solid  and  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  if  he  would  avoid,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  the  higher  walks  of 
politics,  and  select,  in  preference,  subjects 
VoL.  XII.  No.  I.  8 


which  he  treats  as  a  master,  and  on  which, 
among  the  multitude  of  pretenders  in  par¬ 
liament,  his  experience  and  strong  mental 
powers  would  render  his  opinion  invaluable. 

MR.  CHAPLIN. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Chaplin  affords,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  that  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
an  illustration  of  the  facilities  afforded  in 
this  country  to  men  of  industry,  energy, 
and  character,  of  rising  by  self-develop¬ 
ment  to  power,  wealth  and  distinction. 
Frenchmen  may  boast  of  that  open  arena 
where  their  Soults  have  attained  to  rank 
and  glory  in  military  strife,  or  their  Guizots, 
their  Thiers,  in  civil  contests  ;  but,  in  both 
cases,  those  successes  have  been  achieved 
j  amidst  the  disorganization  of  revolutions. 
Prussians  may  laud  their  institutions,  un¬ 
der  which  a  Bunscn^s  merit  had  sufficed  to 
raise  him  from  the  humble  position  of  a 
schoolmaster,  to  be  the  honored  councillor 
and  the  trusted  minister  of  his  sovereign  ; 
but,  in  the  refined  scheme  of  gradations 
which  characterizes  those  institutions,  the 
effect  of  a  repressive  system  has  been  so 
felt  as  to  render  such  glorious  instances  of 
justice  exceptional.  It  is  in  England  alone 
that  so  full  and  free  a  scope  is  given  to  in¬ 
dividual  industry,  that  if  talent  and  genius 
are  not  openly  fostered,  they,  at  least,  meet 
with  no  artificial  obstacles,  and  are  aided 
in  their  ultimate  development  so  soon  as 
a  first  success  shall  have  established  their 
claims  on  the  public  sympathy.  And  an 
Englishman  can  indulge  in  the  further 
boast,  that  in  his  country  the  rewards  of 
the  successful  warrior  or  the  triumphant 
statesman  bear  no  comparison,  either  in  ex¬ 
tent  or  frequency,  with  those  which  are 
attainable  in  the  humble,  but  more  peace¬ 
ful  and  useful  pursuits  of  commerce  or  in¬ 
dustry  ;  that  if  the  arena  be  more  open  than 
in  other  countries,  it  is  also  larger ;  and 
further,  that  the  temptations  to  exertion 
are  such  as  lead  the  aspiring  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  peace  and  good  order,  rather 
than  of  strife  and  convulsion  ;  that  while 
j  every  example  of  honorable  advancement 
is  another  guarantee  of  the  practical  free¬ 
dom  of  the  subject,  it  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
sists  to  consolidate  and  render  permanent, 
rather  than  to  agitate  and  disturb,  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Some  men  who  have  risen  in  the  struggle 
of  life  to  wealth  and  distinction,  are  haunt¬ 
ed  by  a  false  pride  and  foolish  sense  of 
shame,  which  impel  them,  perhaps  against 
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their  better  judgment,  to  conceal  their' 
origin,  or  even  to  be  guilty  of  the  additional 
weakness  of  misrepresenting  it.  And, 
while  such  persons  still  live,  those  who  may  i 
take  upon  themselves  to  treat  biographi¬ 
cally  of  them,  feel  restrained  by  delicacy 
and  a  desire  not  to  do  violence  to  their 
ride,  from  stating  facts  which  would,  per- 
aps,  at  once  redound  to  their  credit  and 
be  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  read¬ 
er.  But  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 
lin  that  he  has  no  such  affectation ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  free  from  that  kind 
of  coarse  vanity  which  prompts  some  suc¬ 
cessful  men  to  boast,  with  pertinacious 
egotism,  of  their  early  struggles. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 
Mr.  Chaplin  rose  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
coach  proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
establishment,  which  grew  from  small  be¬ 
ginnings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  he  and  his  partners  were,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  thfe  North-Western  Railway, 
proprietors  of  sixty-four  coaches,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  horses  ;  and  that  the 
annual  return  of  this  business  produced 
upwards  of  500,000/.  per  annum. 

The  mind  that  could  successfully  manage 
such  an  establishment,  combining  as  it 
necessarily  did  the  utmost  complication 
and  minuteness  of  arrangement,  must  have 
been  of  no  ordinary  calibre  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Chaplin  not  only  conduct¬ 
ed  it  with  unparalleled  success,  but,  as 
connected  with  it,  became  the  proprietor  of 
many  firstrate  hotels,  and  head  of  the  firm 
of  Chaplin  and  Horne, — a  carrying  trade, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Pickford’s,  is 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  it  is  the  leap  over  the  first  barrier  in 
life  that  taxes  the  courage  and  the  strength  ; 
and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  lift  himself 
from  an  humble  station  to  one  only  com¬ 
paratively  superior,  often  are  but  the  germ 
of  much  greater  things. 

The  only  other  fact  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  that  is  worth  recording,  would 
seem  to  mark  a  naturally  superior  mind. 
When  the  railway  system  first  consolidated 
itself,  and  gave  evidences  to  observant 
minds  of  the  wonderful  revolution  it  was  to 
create,  Mr.  Chaplin’s  firm  had  enormous 
capital  embarked  in  the  coaching  and  car¬ 
rying  trade.  Men  were  at  that  time  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  success  of  the  new 
agent  of  locomotion.  However  hopeful  it 


might  seem  as  a  speculation,  investments 
were  made  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Horne,  however,  were 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  If  it  succeed¬ 
ed,  their  occupation  was  gone  ;  yet,  should 
it  fail,  they  might  be  great  sufferers  if  they 
broke  up  their  establishment.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
lin,  however,  had  a  full  foresight  of  the  re¬ 
sult,  and,  influenced  by  his  judgment, 
they  disposed  of  almost  the  whole  stock, 
coaches,  horses,  &c.,  reserving  only  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
contract  for  the  railway  omnibuses  and  the 
branch  coaches.  Having  thus  turned  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  (which  was 
considerable)  into  money,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Chaplin  was  what  he  should 
do  with  it.  An  active  mind  like  his  was 
not  prepared  for  retirement,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  no  pursuit  congenial  with  that  which 
he  was  about  to  give  up.  What  does  the 
reader  think  he  did  ?  He  adopted  a  course 
not  very  usual,  but  strongly  indicative  of 
great  strength  of  mind.  With  his  property 
“realized,”  and  placed  in  safety  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  be  immediately  de¬ 
manded,  he  left  England,  peremptorily 
closing  up  all  avenues  by  which  any  business 
communication  could  reach  him,  and  went 
for  six  weeks  into  the  heart  of  Switzerland, 
there  to  cogitate  in  silence  and  solitude 
over  his  future  prospects  and  proceedings. 

He  came  to  a  conclusion  which  turned 
out  most  fortunate  for  him.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  embarked  a  very  large 
sum  in  the  South  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  He  soon  became  a  director,  and,  his 
intelligence  and  ability  being  speedily  re¬ 
cognised,  he  was  appointed  deputy-chair¬ 
man.  On  Sir  John  Easthope’s  retirement 
from  the  office  of  chairman,  in  1842,  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  elected  to  that  post,  which  he 
has  continued  to  fill  with  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  company.  Perhaps  the  read¬ 
er  need  not  be  told,  that  to  have  filled 
such  a  situation  successfully  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  railway  struggling,  involving  almost 
as  much  statesmanship  and  diplomatic  skill 
I  as  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  great  na¬ 
tions,  is  no  slight  evidence  of  ability.  Mr. 
Chaplin’s  policy  has  always  been  held  to 
be  emiHently  “safe  if  he  did  not  aim  at 
such  grand  coups  as  Mr.  Glyn  or  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  he,  at  least,  avoided  their  attendant 
anxieties;  and  it  is  even  now  doubtful 
whether  the  steady,  though  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  South  W estern  line  as  a  specu¬ 
lation  is  not  preferable,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  more  triumphant  but  more  hazardous 
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pre-eminence  of  the  North  Western  or  the 
Great  Western.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  director 
of  gevei-al  other  railways,  English  and 
foreign. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Chaplin  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  an  honor  which 
his  station  and  probity  fully  entitled  him 
to,  and  which  his  conduct,  while  holding 
the  shrievalty,  fully  justified.  His  exer¬ 
tions,  in  connexion  with  one  or  two  other 
civic  functionaries,  to  effect  a  reform  in 
prison  discipline,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  witnessed  his  unflagging 
energy  in  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Chaplin’s  parliamentary  service  has 
been  as  yet  but  brief.  It  was  not  until 
1847  that  he  was  elected  for  Salisbury, 
making,  with  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Russell, 
the  third  railway  chairman  sent  to  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  special  protection  of  railway 
interests.  His  chief  speech  was  on  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  Irish  Railway  Bill.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  great  ability,  and 
exhibited  those  qualities  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  for  men  of  his  class  the  per¬ 
manent  respect  of  the  House.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  style  or  of  fine  speaking  ;  but 
he  talks  like  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  which  he  treats  in  a  clear, 
plain,  practical  way,  with  a  pervading  evi¬ 
dence  of  sound  common  sense.  When  all 
the  chief  railways  shall  be  represented  in 
parliament,  and  the  real  battle  commences 
among  them,  Mr.  Chaplin  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best  armed  and  the  most  ready  of  the 
combatants. 


MR.  RUSSELL. 

Though  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  gentlemen  in  importance,  the  career 
of  Mr.  Russell  does  not  present  the  same 
striking  features.  Unlike  them,  he  is  a 
man  of  aristocratic  origin,  whose  connexion 
with  railways  was  that  of  an  ordinary  capi¬ 
talist,  and  whose  elevation  to  the  chair- 
.  manship  of  the  Great  Western  and  a  seat  in 
parliament  is  as  much  owing  to  local  and 
family  influence  as  to  his  abilities.  He  is 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Bart., 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Bengal,  and  he  is  brother  of  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Russell,  of  Swallowfield  Place, 
Berks.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  last 
Earl  Whitworth.  All  his  father’s  and 
brother’s  family  connexions  were  with  India, 
and  Mr.  Russell  himself  was  in  his  earlier 
life  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
Bengal  army.  He  was  first  elected  to  par¬ 


liament  in  the  year  1830,  on  Conservative 
principles,  and  he  has  represented  the 
borough  of  Reading  since ;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  short  interval  of  time,  from  1837 
till  1841.  On  his  re-election  in  1842,  a 
petition  against  his  return  was  presented, 
but,  on  an  investigation  by  a  committee,  he 
was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected.  In 
1840,  ho  succeeded  Mr.  Simms  as  chairman 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  ; 
and,  in  his  administration  of  their  affairs 
during  a  period  occupied  by  very  serious 
struggles  with  other  companies,  he  has 
secured  the  full  confidence  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Russell  takes  but  little  part  in  politics, 
but  what  he  does  say  is  distinguished  by 
moderation  and  constitutional  principle. 
Although  Conservative  in  his  general 
policy,  he  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
practical  reforms.  His  chief  displays  in 
parliament  have  been  on  matters  connected 
with  railways,  and  especially  in  the  defence 
of  his  company,  when  it  has  been  from  time 
to  time  attacked.  His  personal  character 
inspires  much  confidence  in  the  House,  and 
he  is  listened  to,  not  merely  as  the  advocate 
of  particular  interests,  but  also  as  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  who  looks  to  the  general 
good  as  well  as  to  individual  advantage. 
He  is  an  unambitious  but  fluent  speaker, 
with  very  gentlemanly  manners,  and  no 
very  marked  characteristics  to  call  for  notice. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDWARD  STRUTT. 

When  the  Whigs  were,  in  their  turn,  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  new 
interest  created  by  railways,  and  to  erect 
into  a  separate  department,  with  ministe¬ 
rial  honors,  that  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  which  had  hitherto 
been  devoted  to  its  affairs,  great  was  the 
speculation  as  to  who  would-be  the  fortu¬ 
nate  individual  selected  to  be  the  new  Rail¬ 
way  Minister.  The  chances  were^  of  course, 
that  the  office  would  be  bestowed  upon  some 
Whig  lordling,  as  little  acquainted  with 
railways  (except  in  the  shape  of  shares  at  a 
premium)  as  was  consistent  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  decent  parliamentary  explanation  ; 
and  of  those  chances,  at  least  ten  to  one 
appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  some  scion  of  the 
talented  and  versatile  family  of  Grey,  who 
are  known  to  be  gifted  with  a  facility  in 
filling  any  office  to  which  power,  patronage, 
and  pay  are  attached,  that  no  doubt  renders 
them  most  valuable  members  of  their  party ; 
but  on  enumerating  the  personages  who 
were  eligible,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
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already  amply  provided  for.  When  at  last 
the  new  Chief  Commissioner  was  gazetted, 
the  general  cry  was,  “  W’ho  is  Mr. 
Stmtt 

The  reply  was,  “  He  is  one  of  the  Strutts 
of  Derby,” — a  very  enigmatical  answer,  but 
one  which  seemed  to  be  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory.  For,  to  be  one  of  the  “  Strutts  of 
Derby”  is  a  great  honor :  it  is  even  possi¬ 
ble,  that  in  after  days,  to  be  a  Strutt  or  an 
Ashworth  may  be  held  to  be  as  great  an 
hereditary  distinction  as  to  bear  the  name 
of  Churchill  or  of  a  Wellesley.  At  least, 
it  seems  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people,  and  more  especially  of  the  working 
classes,  are  gradually  becoming  imbued 
with  such  impressions.  The  claims  of  these 
“  great  cotton  barons,’’  as  they  were  some¬ 
what  quaintly  termed  by  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners,  are  not  so  obvious,  because  their  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  so  showy,  as  those  of  the 
heads  of  noble  houses,  whose  fame  rests  on 
feudal  tradition  or  military  service  ;  but 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  increase  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  civilization  advances.  They  be¬ 
long,  indeed,  to  a  class  whose  attributes 
have  been  hitherto  considered  as  almost 
the  natural  opposites  of  fame  or  glory,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  class  which  has  grown  in  so¬ 
cial  or  political  importance  till  it  threatens 
to  overshadow  all  other  classes.  The 
“  Strutts  of  Derby,”  however,  are  not 
mere  cotton  manufacturers,  however  respec¬ 
table  that  position  alone  might  make  them 
in  a  social  point  of  view ;  they  have  also 
been  in  their  sphere  reformers  of  abuses, 
and  great  public  benefactors.  In  thus  re¬ 
ferring  to  them  by  name,  we  do  not  mean 
to  create  an  invidious  distinction,  or  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  are  not  many  other  heads 
of  large  manufacturing  firms  who  do  their 
duty  as  citizens,  and  have  higher  aims 
than  merely  commercial  ones :  it  is  only 
because  they  happen  to  be  d  propos  to  our 
subject,  and  because  they  have,  with  others, 
set  a  glorious  example.  For  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  distinguished  and  noble- 
minded  members  of  their  class,  have  volun¬ 
tarily  recognised  the  great  maxim  of  Lord 
Bacon,  popularized  in  the.se  days  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights.  They  stand  towards  the 
people  in  their  employment  in  a  relation 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  theory  of  feudalism,  the 
great  barons  ought  to  have  stood  towards 
those  who  were  on  their  estates.  But  their 
recognition  of  their  duty  is  so  much  the 
more  honorable  to  them,  because  their 
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worldly  prosperity  being,  in  most  cases, 
created  by  themselves,  and  earned  by  a 
long  course  of  persevering  industry,  no  legal 
or  moral  condition  is  attached  to  their  ten¬ 
ure.  According  to  the  simple  rule  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  their  obligation  is  discharged 
when  they  have  paid  to  their  laborer  the 
wages  they  have  contracted  to  give  him  in 
exchange  for  his  work  ;  and  this  rule  is, 
by  a  majority  of  manufacturers,  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  one.  But  the  Strutts,  and  the 
Ashworth's,  and  other  men  of  the  same  no¬ 
ble  stamp,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this,  the  mere  letter  of  their  con¬ 
tract  :  they  must  do  something  more,  ere 
they  can  feel  that  they  are  conscientiously 
entitled  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  capi¬ 
tal  and  other  men’s  labor.  They  recognise, 
also,  a  high  and  awful  responsibility  on 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of 
those  who  depend  on  them  for  support. 
They  hold  themselves  bound,  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  example,  and  the  mild  disci¬ 
pline  of  salutary  rules,  can  effect  that  object, 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  physical 
well-being,  the  intellectual  advancement, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  those 
who  are  around  them.  Happy  the  work¬ 
man  whose  lot  is  cast  in  one  of  these  mills  ! 
To  him  the  employer  is  not  a  mere  hard 
task-ma.ster — he  is  a  protector,  almost  a 
friend  ;  and  the  system  is  so  managed  as 
to  make  it  wholly  inoffensiue  to  those  who 
are  thus  controlled  for  their  own  good.  The 
sway  is  so  mild  as  to  be  almost  impercep¬ 
tible,  and  the  persons  served  are  made  ac¬ 
tive  parties  to  their  own  well-being,  by 
being  convinced,  practically,  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  created  for  them,  ostensibly  by  their 
employers,  but  really  by  themselves. 
Their  own  reason  is  brought  into  play  to 
regulate  their  conduct  and  correct  evil  pro¬ 
pensities. 

And  all  this  was  going  on,  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  for  many  years,  without  being 
known  or  talked  about.  But,  at  length, 
the  inquiries  set  on  foot  with  respect  to  the 
factory  system,  if  they  exposed  its  mon¬ 
strous  evils,  also  brought  to  light  its  bright¬ 
er  aspect ;  and  it  was  not  many  years  ere 
the  names  of  Strutt,  and  Ashworth,  and 
Gregg,  and  many  more,  were  whispered 
about,  for  their  good  deeds. '  As  such  con¬ 
duct,  however  little  imitated,  is  always 
honored,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  when  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Edward  Strutt, 
the  member  for  Derby,  had  consented  to 
take  on  himself  the  Chief  Commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Railway  Board,  the  general 
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feeling  was  rather  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
than  otherwise. 

Not  that  there  was  any  special  ground 
for  supposing  Mr.  Strutt  to  be  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  office.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
been  a  member  of  the  House  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  but  he  had  been  singularly 
quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and,  except  that  he 
had  a  general  reputation  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  very  little  was  known  of  his  capacity. 
Lord  John  Russell,  however,  if  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  his,  showed  sagacity  in  his  choice. 
Mr.  Strutt  has  turned  out  an  excellent  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer.  A  faculty  of  clear 
perception,  firmness,  good  temper,  and  an 
extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the' 
subject  of  his  labors — these  qualifications 
he  has  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  office 
he  fills  is  one  singularly  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  His  bureau  is  the  battle-field  of  con¬ 
tending  interests.  It  requires  no  little  deli¬ 
cacy  and  tact  to  steer  between  them ;  to 
avoid  being  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  their 
rivalries  ;  to  satisfy  their  several  demands, 
yet  never  to  compromise  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  of  his  official  station.  Act  in 
whatever  way  a  minister  so  placed  may,  he 
is  open  to  clamor,  and  that  from  very  un¬ 
scrupulous  parties.  If  he  is  too  rigid,  he 
is  attacked  by  the  companies  ;  if  he  is  at  all 
liberal  and  lenient,  he  is  attacked  by  the 
public.  He  must  often  take  on  himself 
serious  responsibility,  without  being  sure  of 
an  impartial  tribunal  to  judge  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  In  all  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Strutt 
has  hitherto  acquitted  himself  admirably. 

His  official  explanations  in  parliament  do 
him  great  credit ;  while  he  never,  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  mere  clamor,  forgets  what  is  due  to 
his  office,  he,  at  the  same  time,  displays  a 
laudable  readiness  to  relieve  the  public 
anxiety  in  all  cases  where  curiosity  is  legiti¬ 
mately  aroused.  The  quality  of  his  speech¬ 
es  is  also  extremely  good.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  lucidity,  and  occasionally  by 
superior  argumentative  powers.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  present  government  who 
surpasses  him  as  a  parliamentary  organ ; 
and  his  straightforwardness  and  candor 
have  still  further  enhanced  the  reputation 
his  abilities  have  acejuired  for  him.  His 
personal  appearance  disappoints.  He  is 
heavy  in  frame  and  gait.  His  face  is  large, 
fleshy,  and  devoid  of  mobility.  He  walks 
with  a  stoop,  and  has,  altogether,  rather 
a  clumsy  air.  But  these  defects  are  re-; 
deemed  by  a  keen,  intelligent  eye,  and  a 
broad,  massive  forehead.  His  voice,  too, 
is  deep  and  impressive. 


Upon  the  whole,  a  better  man  could  not 
be  found  for  the  office.  For  the  hard  cal¬ 
culating  spirits  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
in  the  railway  members,  he  is  fully  a 
match.  He  mixes  very  little  in  public  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  when  he  does,  he  exhibits  a 
quiet  dignity  and  self-possession,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  business,  which,  by  com¬ 
manding  their  respect,  deters  them  from 
proceedings  which,  with  a  less  able  man, 
their  power  might  induce  them  to  attempt. 


The  State  op  France. — Henry  Engelbrecht, 
as  we  learn  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  himself  in 
the  year  1639,  after  a  most  ascetic  life,  cluring  which 
he  had  experienced  sensorial  illusions,  was  thrown 
for  a  brief  period  into  the  deepest  form  of  trance 
sleep,  which  event  he  thus  describes : — In  the  year 
1623,  exhausted  by  intense  excitement  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  kind,  and  by  abstinence  from  food,  after  hear¬ 
ing  a  sermon  which  strongly  affected  him,  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  combat  no  more,  so  he  gave  in  and 
took  to  his  bed.  There  he  lay  a  week  without 
tasting  anything  but  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacrament.  On  the  eighth  day,  he  thought  he  fell 
into  the  death-struggle;  death  seemed  to  invade  him 
from  below  upwards ;  his  body  became  rigid  ;  his 
hands  and  feet  insensible ;  his  tongue  and  lips  in¬ 
capable  of  motion ;  gradually  his  sight  failed  him, 
but  he  still  heard  the  laments  and  consultations  of 
those  around  him.  This  gradual  demise  lasted 
from  mid-day  till  eleven  at  night,  when  he  heard 
the  watchman  ;  then  he  lost  consciousness  of  out¬ 
ward  impressions.  But  an  elaborate  vision  of  im¬ 
mense  detail  began ;  the  theme  of  which  was,  that 
he  was  first  carried  down  to  hell,  and  looked  into 
the  place  of  torment ;  from  thence,  quicker  than  an 
arrow,  he  was  borne  to  Paradise.  In  these  abodes 
of  suffering  and  happiness,  he  saw,  and  heard, 
and  smelt  things  unspeakable.  These  scenes, 
though  long  in  apprehension,  were  short  in 
time,  for  he  came  enough  to  himself  by  twelve 
o’clock,  again  to  hear  the  watchmen.  It  took 
him  another  twelve  hours  to  come  round  entirely. 
His  hearing  was  first  restored ;  then  his  sight,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  motion  followed;  as  soon  as  he  could 
move  his  limbs,  he  rose.  He  felt  himself  stronger 
than  before  the  trance. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Autographs. — On  the  30th  ult,  a  sale  of  auto¬ 
graphs  took  place  in  London.  An  autograph  letter 
of  Lord  Bacon,  dated  August  4,  1606,  addressed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  sold  for  18  guineas.  The  sig¬ 
nature  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  a  wardrobe  warrant, 
dated  Hampton  Court,  March  8,  lfi34,  sold  for  £6 
10s.  A  letter  of  John  Calvin,  dated  Geneva,  May 
15,  1650,  in  French,  sold  lor  £10.  The  signature 
of  Charles  I.  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  August  30,  1642,  sold  for  3  Is.  6d.  Two 
signatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  orders  for  pe¬ 
rcent  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  sold  for  £4  to. 
Subscription  and  signature  to  a  letter  in  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  dated  “  on  board  the 
goode  shippe  Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  April  27, 
1587,”  sold  for  £6  lOs.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  sold  for  £8.  A 
letter  of  Galileo,  dated  “  Villa  d’Arcetic,  Maggio 
12,  1635,”  and  which  alludes  to  his  recent  persecu¬ 
tion  by  the  Inquisition,  sold  for  £14  5s. 
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From  Tait't  Magazine. 

LEIGH  HUNT  ON  THE  PENSION  LIST. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  A  “  GALLERY  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.” 


It  might  rouse  old  Castlereagh  or  Gentle¬ 
man  George”  himself,  from  their  dishonored 
graves,  to  witness  the  recent  distribution  of 
pensions.  Once  so  sternly  reserved  for  the 
brokendown  hacks  of  aristocratic  literature, 
for  those  whose  right  hand  had  lost  its  cun¬ 
ning  in  defending  the  indefensible,  and 
whose  tongue  had  at  last  cleft  to  the  roof  of 
their  mouths  in  bawling  down  the  honest 
and  the  true — or  for  the  dismissed  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  superannuated  bodymen  and 
butlers  of  the  nobility — they  are  beginning, 
though  still  slowly  and  sparsely,  to  drop 
upon  men  of  real  merit,  and  upon  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  great  departed.  The 
Whigs,  who,  no  more  than  the  Tories,  have 
been  munificent  in  their  patronage  of  genius 
— nay,  who  in  one  egregious  instance  (when, 
namely,  they  stopped  the  pensions  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  the  little  band  who  shared  with 
him  the  tardy  liberality  of  George  IV.) 
dis^aced  themselves  by  unseemly  penu¬ 
riousness — seem  at  last  determined  to  re¬ 
deem  their  character.  They  have,  as  all 
the  world  now  knows,  conferred  pensions 
on  Leigh  Hunt,  on  Father  Matthew,  and 
on  the  families  of  Chalmers  and  Hood. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  should 
have  been,  long  ere  now.  It  were  wrong 
to  criticise,  too  severely,  the  probable  mo¬ 
tives  for  these  acts  of  liberality — to  inquire 
whether  they  have  not  become  awake  to 
the  prudence  of  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Peel’s 
book,  whose  readiness  to  help  Haydon  amid 
the  perplexities  of  state  intrigue,  and  the 
agonies  of  a  dissolving  cabinet,  did  him 
such  honor,  and  flew  abroad  far  as  the  re¬ 
port  of  that  one  pistol  which  startled  the 
whole  land;  or  whether  they  have  been 
partly  shamed  into  one  of  these  gifts,  by 
the  generous  proposal  of  the  London  literati, 
or  whether  we  must  class  their  conduct  with 
those  numerous  acts  of  penitence  which 
precede  a  parliamentary  deathbed:  without 
,  asking  such  ticklish  questions,  we,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  every  man  of  letters,  and  every 
lover  of  literature,  are  called  upon  to  be 
thankful  for  it,  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  find 
in  it  a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  Let 
the  “  sons  of  the  morning”  be  glad.  They 
are  no  longer  so  much  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion  and  the  proscription  of  power 


as  they  were.  If  no  rain  of  mitres,  or  de¬ 
grees,  or  dignities  may  be  expected,  still 
they  shall  henceforth  not  altogether  lose 
their  reward.  They  will  now  have  a  new 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  hope  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  and  the  truth  of 
their  exertions,  may  be  the  provision  which 
a  grateful  country  and  a  good  Government 
are  likely  to  make  for  their  declining  years, 
and  that  there  is  less  probability  of  their 
grey  hairs  going  down  to  the  grave  .as  those 
of  paupers,  or  of  being  carried  thither  by 
the  hands  of  pauper  children. 

Such  congratulations,  however,  can  only 
avail,  if  it  turn  out  that  such  gifts,  as  the 
Government  has  lately  bestowed,  are  the 
firstlings  of  a  large  future  fold.  If  not,  if 
they  be  simply  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  why,  let 
Cerberus  take  his  sop,  and  straightway 
Seek  more.  Let  the  public,  which  has  so 
unequivocally  demanded,  and  got  this  con¬ 
cession,  be  strengthened  by  it  to  redouble 
its  demands.  There  are  still  other  veterans 
in  the  field  of  literature  unprovided  for  be¬ 
sides  Leigh  Hunt,  other  authors  and  other 
divines  besides  Hood  and  Chalmers  may 
drop  off  suddenly  in  those  days,  when  death, 
like  all  other  things,  is  going  at  railway 
speed,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  the 
barren  lustre  of  a  name.  Government  may 
go  to  sleep  again  on  the  subject,  and  the 
public,  and  above  all  the  press,  must  be 
prepared  ever  and  anon  to  break  its  repose, 
and  in  defect  of  a  “  starling,”  to  “holla 
out  ”  with  its  thousand  tongues  such  names 
as  it  deems  most  to  deserve  and  most  to 
require  the  bounty  of  the  nation. 

In  considering  the  whole  history  of  the 
recent  pensions,  we  meet  with  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
pleasure  and  with  gratitude.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  but  allude  again  to  the 
noble  offer  of  the  London  litterateurs  to 
give  amateur  performances  in  behalf  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manches¬ 
ter.  It  not  only  testifies  to  their  generosity, 
but  is  one  among  many  proofs,  that  the 
wretched  jealousies  which  were  wont  to  dis¬ 
grace  the  literary  world,  are  fast  passing 
away,  that  a  better  spirit  is  coming  upon 
our  era,  and  that  a  real  and  not  a  nominal 
republic  of  letters  may  by  and  bye  be 
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formed.  And  whatever  of  such  roots  of 
bitterness  do  still  remain  spring  from  what¬ 
ever  remains  of  the  old  degradation  and 
contempt  to  which  authors  were  subjected. 
Not  very  long  ago,  they  were  first  classed 
with  wild  beasts,  and  then  wonder  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  they  bit  and  devoured  each 
other.  In  proportion  as  they  have  been 
permitted  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  l\ave  their  unseemly  jarrings  died 
away,  showing  very  clearly  that  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  authors  have  sprung  from  their  cala¬ 
mities,  and  that  of  course,  when  the  cause 
is  removed,  the  effect  must  expire  with  it. 
We  were  pleased,  too,  to  observe  the  power 
which  public  opinion  has  acquired  in  wrench¬ 
ing  from  hands,  however  reluctant,  the  good 
things  of  the  state.  How  generally  and 
indignantly  was  this  expressed  at  the  bare 
rumors  that  the  family  of  Hood  were  to  be 
cast  desolate  upon  the  world  !  And  how 
fast  was  that  “  hope  deferred,”  which  so 
long  sickened  the  heart  of  poor  Leigh 
Hunt,  beginning  to  produce  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  public, 
who  are  every  year  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  obligations  which  they 
owe  him !  Such  murmurs,  not  loud  but 
deep,  were  not  lost  upon  the  ears  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  who,  even  were  their  seat  in 
ofiice  securer  than  it  is,  would  not  be  safe 
in  defying  any  distinct  or  general  demand 
from  the  vox  populi.  Accordingly  it  was 
granted,  and  the  grant  has  given  all  but 
universal  delight.  We  happened  to  be  the 
first  next  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  family,  to 
learn  the  fact ;  we  spread  it,  of  course,  as 
widely  as  we  could  ;  and  throughout  a  long 
journey,  and  in  intercourse  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  class,  found  it  to  excite  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Literary  men  clapped  their 
hands  for  joy.  Clerical  men  expressed 
their  gratification  in  a  style  calmer,  but  as 
sincere.  Commercial  men,  who  had  never 
probably  read  a  line  of  his  writings,  but 
were  familiar  with  him  as  a  national  name, 
were  overjoyed.  Politicians,  who  read  no 
poetry,  and  knew  Hunt  only  as  the  quon¬ 
dam-martyr  in  the  liberal  cause,  felt  it  to 
be  a  triumph  of  their  principles.  The  ad¬ 
mirers  of  his  genius,  all  of  whom  regard 
him  as  their  personal  friend,  were  as  happy 
as  if  a  pension  had  been  presented  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  press,  we  find,  both  Tory  and 
Liberal,  has  since  taken  up  a  similar  note. 
And  although  we  have  heard  one  or  two 
mutterings  of  dissatisfaction,  yet  they  have 
been  so  low,  so  stified,  and,  altogether,  so 
few  and  so  contemptible,  as  only  to  serve 


to  accent  the  voice  of  the  general  joy. 
This  shows  that,  after  all,  men  have  some 
heart,  some  gratitude — that,  in  the  words 
of  Shakspeare,  the  “  great  soul  of  the  world 
is  just.”  And  it  must,  we  think,  have  as¬ 
tonished  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  them¬ 
selves;  for  we  are  convinced  that,  till  of 
late,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  full  inte¬ 
rest  which  the  age  had  in  his  fortunes,  and 
of  the  full  pride  which  it  felt  in  his  genius 
and  his  fame. 

We  were  delighted,  lastly,  with  the  can¬ 
dor  and  discrimination  discovered  in  the 
selection  of  the  objects  for  this  act  of  na¬ 
tional  munificence.  Of  the  merits  of  Hood 
— having  spoken  so  recently — why  need  we 
say  more  ?  If  he  had  been  a  mere  punster, 
like  Jekyll  ;  a  mere  curious  and  clever  com¬ 
bination  of  divine  and  diner-out,  like  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  ;  a  mere  heartless  and  witty  bon 
vivnnt^  like  Hooke — an  age  which  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  sincere,  and  which,  as  an  ear¬ 
nest  man  may  be  known  in  his  very  laugh¬ 
ter,  is  discovering  its  earnestness  in  its 
very  picture-books  and  jest-books,  would 
not  have  so  eagerly  sought  a  pension  for  his 
family.  It  was  not  gratitude  simply  for  so 
much  tickling  pleasure  received ;  it  was  not 
merely  admiration  for  his  genius;  but  it 
was  a  sense,  caught  almost  by  instinct,  of 
the  purity  of  his  purpose — the  humanity 
of  his  nature — and  of  the  martyrdom  which 
that  humanity  inflicted  on  him  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  sacrifices  of  soul  to  popular 
effects,  of  taste  and  tendency  to  necessity 
— which  his  circumstances  extorted  from 
him — that  made  Hood  such  a  favorite  with 
the  public.  Every  man  that  had  read  so 
much  as  his  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  or  his 
“  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  felt  himself  in  debt  to 
their  author,  and  rejoiced  at  whatever  was 
done,  whether  through  private  contribution 
or  through  the  public  funds,  to  discharge 
even  a  fractionary  part  of  what  could  never 
in  whole  be  defrayed. 

The  claims  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  of  a 
kind  which  still  more  commended  themselves 
to  the  general  mind  and  feelings.  And  yet 
we  protest  against  a  disposition  we  observe 
in  many  quarters  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
deserts  of  literary  men  when  compared  with 
those  of  clergymen.  We  look  upon  this 
as  a  mere  vulgar  Scotch  prejudice.  Let 
both  be  rated  at  their  proper  value.  Lite¬ 
rary  men,  though  belonging  to  the  real 
clems ^  do  not  make  such  high  pretensions 
as  the  clergy,  and  are  not  to  be  tried  by  so 
severe  a  standard.  They  do  not  save  souls 
professionally  ;  but,  surely,  they  enlighten 
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intellects,  and  they  cheer  hearts.  They  do 
not  visit  the  sick  in  person  ;  but  they  send 
in  their  vicarious  monthly  or  weekly  mes¬ 
sengers,  to  enliven  and  console  the  forgot¬ 
ten  and  the  solitary,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  Theirs  is  not  the  loud  oracular 
thunder ;  but  theirs  is  often  a  still  small 
voice,  winning  a  gentle  and  irresistible  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  community.  If  they 
lead  not  always  the  great  outward  move¬ 
ments  of  society,  they  create  and  direct 
an  under-current  which  is  becoming  even 
mightier  than  they.  And,  though  the  pul¬ 
pit  be  still  the  throne  of  Scotland  (and 
long  may  it  so  continue  !)  yet  dim  must  be 
the  eyes  which  discern  not  that  in  England, 
and  in  many  other  countries,  the  Press  is 
the  real  ruler,  and  the  best  way  to  check 
and  wisely  to  regulate  it  is  not,  surely,  by 
underrating  those  who  wield  its  power.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  while  clergy¬ 
men  are  by  rank  counted  gentlemen,  and 
therein  secured  against  insult,  and  endowed 
with  much  influence,  it  is,  or  was,  other¬ 
wise  with  literary  men  ;  tha4,  while  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  clergymen  is,  generally,  stat¬ 
ed  and  secure,  that  of  litterateurs  is  most 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  and  that  thus 
thftre  is  the  less  reason  for  sacrificing  the 
claims  of  the  one  on  the  altar  of  the  other, 
or  of  wondering  that  Government  is  con¬ 
siderate  enough  to  recognise  and  honor 
both.  For  our  parts  (and  we  surely  may 
speak  without  prejudice)  we  prefer  the 
“  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  or  some  of  Hunt's 
little  papers  in  the  “  Indicator,”  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  sermons  which  every  morning 
sees  published,  and  which  no  eve  sees 
bought  or  read. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  so  far  from  wishing 
to  derogate  from  the  name  of  Chalmers, 
that  we  mean  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  indicating  what  was,  perhaps,  his  high¬ 
est  praise — that  he  combined,  more  entirely 
than  any  man  of  the  period,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  man  of  letters  and  science,  and 
of  the  great  preacher  and  divine.  In  this 
point,  what  recent  name  of  the  Christian 
world  can  we  weigh  beside  his,  and  not  find 
it  wanting }  With  more  elegance,  more 
acuteness,  more  wit,  and  more  high  wrought 
and  dazzling  finish  and  point,  Hall  was  yet 
a  small  and  narrow  soul  compared  to  Chal¬ 
mers  ;  he  wstited  his  width — his  warm¬ 
heartedness — his  profound  and  generous 
sympathies ;  and  his  eloquence,  when  print¬ 
ed^  looks  like  a  taper  beside  a  furnace —  it 
is  well-trimmed,  brilliant,  pointed,  but  not 
a  broad  or  consuming  fire.  Foster,' com- 
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pared  to  him,  was  a  gloomy  monk ;  Irving, 
an  intense  maniac.  In  power,  both  were 
probably  superior,  but  not  in  that  manage¬ 
ment  of  power — that  turning  of  it  to  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  which  doubles  its  momen¬ 
tum  and  worth — and  still  less  in  that  genial 
element  in  which  his  power  was  bathed. 
And  yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  grieved  for 
the  departure  of  this  princely  man ;  we 
have  felt  more  at  the  fall  of  an  aged  leaf, 
at  the  breaking  of  a  hoary  wave  on  the 
shore  at  the  close  of  a  summer^s  day — his 
work  was  so  evidently  over,  and  his  desti¬ 
ny  closed.  But  our  minds  in  rapid,  yet 
lingering  review,  went  over  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  the  character  of  his  mind,  as 
of  one  living  and  nowise  lost.  What  was 
his  meaning,  and  whence  his  power,  were 
questions  that  came  upon  us  with  strange 
urgency  ^  And  we  felt  that  the  following 
words  best  conveyed  our  ideas,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  the  epitaph  we  should  inscribe  on  his 
tombstone.  Not  a  great  theologian,  though 
possessed  of  vivid  ideas  on  theology — not  a 
man  of  science,  though  widely  acquainted 
with  many  branches  of  science — not  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  though  possessing  much  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy — hardly  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,  for  such  a  subtle  idealizing  faculty  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  for  instance,  or  of  great 
poets,  was  not  his — but  one,  whose  high 
talent  and  energy,  inflamed  through  the 
force  of  their  own  motion,  and  burst  out 
into  the  conflagrations  of  eloquence — a 
Christian  orator  unequalled — one  in  whom 
emotive  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
— with  the  Scottish  people — with  the  poor 
around  him — with  all  that  was  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  was  the  ruling  element — 
but  for  which,  all  his  varied  powers  and 
attainments  would  have  only  rendered  him 
a  younger  and  less  agile  brother  of  Brough¬ 
am,  but  which,  possessed,  made  him  the 
man  of  a  country  and  of  an  age — made  him 
lead  great  hosts  and  gain  great  victories — 
and  acquire  for  himself  a  reputation  as 
enviable  and  as  unenvied  (save  by  the  very 
Pariahs  of  party)  as  ever  was  won  by  unin¬ 
spired  man. 

VV^e  were  fortunate  enough— when  recent¬ 
ly  in  England — to  track  his  course  in  more 
places  than  one.  We  heard  -of  him  in  the 
parlor  of  the  author  of  “  Sartor  Resartus  ” 
whom  he  had — uninvited,  unexpected,  but 
not  unwelcome — visited.  They’  had  met 
twenty  years  before,  and  had  parted  mutu¬ 
ally  estranged,  if  not  disgusted.  They  met 
recently,  and  parted  after  some  hours’  in¬ 
tercourse,  mutually  delighted.  We  can 
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fancy  their  meeting  like  that  of  two  rivers 
— one  broad,  rapid,  clear,  and  sunny— the 
other  still,  gloomy,a  and  profound — both 
chanting  their  own  song — the  one  a  loud, 
yet  irregular  “  thunder  psalm the  other 
a  wilder,  lower,  and  more  mystic  melody. 
Two  spirits  more  earnest — two  more  in  es¬ 
sential  points  at  one — and  two  more  influ¬ 
ential  over  the  rising  minds  of  the  age — did 
not  breathe.  They  met — they  interchanged 
thoughts,  like  the  shields  of  Diomede  and 
Glaucus — they  parted  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth,  for  the  one  was  bound  for  eternity, 
and  had  only  time  to  look  in  and  make 
peace  with  a  kindred  spirit,  ere  he  went  his 
way.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  had,  in  an  article  on 
“  Morell’s  Philosophy,”  taken  occasion  to 
pass  a  glowing  panegyric  on  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  that  this  suitably  paved  the  way  for 
their  last  meeting. 

We  heard  of  him  again,  in  the  house  of 
the  gentleman  just  named,  Mr.  Morell, 
and  sat,  so  it  chanced,  in  the  chair,  where 
for  two  hours  he  had  discussed  divers  grave 
and  high  subjects,  with  that  accomplished 
young  philosopher.  He  promised,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  to  arrange  matters  for  getting 
Mr.  Morell  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  ensuing  season. 
We  trust  that  the  spirited  directors  of  the 
New  Philosophical  Institution  there  will  do 
themselves  the  honor  of  adopting  and  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  Dr.  Chalmerses  generous 
proposal. 

To  return,  however,  to  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
thought  of  his  pension  suggests  still  more 
pleasing  emotions  than  do  the  others.  He 
is  alive,  and  long  may  he  live  to  taste  the 
bounty  of  his  sovereign.  He  has  long  ago 
most  honorably  won  the  prize  that  has 
at  last  accrued  to  him — won  it,  not  merely 
by  his  literary  merit ;  this  great,  as  it  is 
(for  he  is  already  a  British  classic — he  has 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  fifty  years  as 
a  poet,  journalist,  critic,  essayist,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  and,  apart  from  his  political  writings, 
is«ihe  author  of  forty  separate  volumes),  is 
perhaps  his  least  merit — he  has  won  it  still 
more  by  the  consistency  of  his  political  ca¬ 
reer — by  the  kindliness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature — and  by  the  savage  injustice  of  the 
treatment  that  he  underwent,  both  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  man  and  as  a  politician.  When  some¬ 
times  disposed  to  think  him  too  sensitive 
even  to  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  and  too 
jealous  of  his  established  reputation,  we 
always  modify  our  judgment  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  victimization  which  he  under¬ 


went  from  his  foes.  It  is  easy  for  those 
whose  worst  sufferings  in  life  have  been  the 
head-aches  of  excess,  or  the  flea-bites  of 
village  scandal,  to  talk  contemptuously  of 
the  soreness  of  a  man,  who  for  years  stood 
on  the  pillory  of  public  opinion,  and  had  to 
sustain  not  merely  the  mud  artillery  of  the 
base  and  the  mean,  but  the  fiery  and  orient 
shafts  of  men  of  kindred  genius,  whom  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  fate  had  ranged  as  archers 
against  him,  and  who  must  have  felt  to  those 
bright  but  mis-directed  missiles  much  as 
the  struck  eagle  does  to  the  dart,  feathered 
with  her  own  plumage,  which  lays  her  low. 
The  trample  of  Satyrs  and  other  obscene 
things  he  might  have  endured ;  but  to  be 
patient  under  the  tread  of  such  demigods  as 
Byron,  Wilson,  Moore,  and  Lockhart,  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  fuit.  Yet  all  this  he  has 
survived,  and  this  itself  proves  him  pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  common  powers,  to  say  the 
least,  of  endurance,  and  we  trust  we  may 
add,  of  forgiveness  and  charity  too. 

We  glory  in  Hunt’s  pension,  not  merely 
for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  he  is  the  last  living  represent¬ 
ative.  Now  may  the  injured  shades  of 
Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  deem  them¬ 
selves  in  some  measure  appeased.  These 
all,  as  well  as  Hunt,  had  their  errors  ;  they 
all  needed  counsel,  .and,  instead  of  counsel, 
received  proscription — murder — under  the 
judicial  forms  of  criticism.  They  asked 
for  bread,  and  received  a  stone,  not  ovey 
their  graves,  but  in  their  foreheads.  They 
sought  liberty  to  sing,  and  what  is  rarely 
denied  to  the  veriest  ballad-singer  was  re¬ 
fused  to  them  ;  their  mouths  were  closed 
with  a  shower  of  cinders  and  mud.  Men 
swore  at  them  as  blasphemers,  and  cursed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed.  Hunt 
alone  has  lived  to  find  the  late  remorse  of 
love,  so  long  exhibited  by  the  public,  at 
length  sanctioned  and  sealed  by  the  signet 
of  power. 

We  were  never  more  fortunate  than  in 
the  time  when  we  galled  on  this  amiable  and 
distinguished  person.  He  had  newly  re¬ 
ceived  the  notice  of  his  pension.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  fully  verified  what  we  had  said  of 
him  years  ago.  He  is  a  grey-haired  boy, 
whose  heart  can  never  grow  old.  He  re¬ 
ceived  us  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  we 
had  been  old  friends.  He  spoke,  in  the 
flurry  of  his  heart,  as  if  this  pension  would 
now  be  to  him  “  riches  flneless,”  and  smiled 
when  we  compared  him  to  a  school-boy, 
who  imagines  that  his  first  shilling  can  span 
the  round  of  all  conceivable  enjoyments. 
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He  showed  us  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter, 
and  expatiated  on  the  delicacy  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  it  discovered.  He  spoke,  during 
the  short  time  we  were  with  him,  on  various 
subjects,  in  a  gay,  lively,  discursive  style. 
His  conversation  is  a  winding,  wimpling, 
sparkling  stream,  whereas  that  of  Carlyle, 
which  we  had  listened  to  a  few  evenings 
before,  is  a  river  of  lava,  red,  right  onward, 
and  irresistible.  Among  other  things  about 
his  friend  Shelley,  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
translated  all  the  works  of  Spinoza,  and 
that  this  translation  was  still  extant.  He 
received  us  in  his  library,  which,  as  usually 
happens,  forms  a  true  index  of  the  man. 
Its  shelves  are  radiant  with  the  bestT)elles- 
lettres  of  every  country  and  age.  It  is  a 
room,  the  very  sweat  of  which  you  imagine 
will  be  poetry.  Green  leaves  look  in  at  its 
window,  and  a  divine  gush  of  sunshine  half 
seamed  them  with  gold.  It  seemed  as  if 
in  that  favored  room  the  “  milder  day” 
had  begun.  All  things  were  in  fine  keep¬ 
ing — the  old  young  poet,  grey  hairs  on  his 
head,  but  youth  in  his  eyes  and  hand — the 
shelves  laden  with  spirit — the  sunny  day — 
the  leaves  fluttering  without,  as  if  stirred 
with  secret  and  half-born  delight,  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  and  renewed  when  their  dream  of 
being  blossoms  into  being  itself — the  letter 
lying  on  the  table,  unconscious  of  the  joy 


it  had  conferred — we  shall  never  forget  our 
emotions,  and  shall  surely  mark  Thursday, 
the  24th  of  June,  with  a  white  stone. 

After  a  grasp  of  his  hand,  with  which 
ours  was  long  warm,  and  a  pat  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  which  said,  not  in  English  nor  Latin, 
but  in  the  natural  language  of  all  mankind, 
Perge  Piter,  our  friend  and  we  left,  uncer¬ 
tain  which  of  us  most  to  love  the  dear  old 
man,  to  whom  we  must  now  bid  farewell  by 
his  full  name — James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt. 

While  writing  the  above,  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  sensible  paper  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Spectator  on  the  Pension  Fund.  In 
it  the  writer  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  new  and  larger  fund,  to  be  administered 
by  the  sovereign,  solely  as  the  executive  and 
responsible  officer  of  the  nation.  We  fear 
the  public  is  not  quite  ripe  for  such  a  mea- 
i  sure.  We  are  sure  that  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  fund  would  still  require  to  be 
strictly  and  jealously  watched.  Who,  pray, 
is  to  instruct  the  Crown  in  the  choice  of 
I  the  proper  objects  of  such  a  charity  ?  Till 
>  such  a  fund  be  formed — and  the  present 
certainly  is  scandalously  limited — we  call 
again  upon  the  public  and  the  press  to 
guard  it  like  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  to  see  sternly  to  it,  that  none  but  men 
of  the  true  “  Seed-royal”  be  permitted  to 
share  its  sparing  and  precious  bounty. 


A  GREYBEARD’S  GOSSIP  ABOUT  HIS  LITERARY  ACQUAINTANCE 

AND  LITERARY  MEN. 


Anecdotes  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  Comedian — The  Poet  Campbell ,  his  Vanity  as  an  Author 
rebuked  by  a  pious  Shoemaker;  Malicious  Pleasantry  in  Ridicule  oi  his  Slowness  in  Composition ; 
his  Philanthropic  Exertions  for  Human  Improvement;  his  deep  Dejection  at  their  occasional  Failure  ; 
the  Picture  of  the  Gipsy  Girl ;  a  Fit  of  Hypochondria ;  his  Library  in  Victoria-square ;  his  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


MATHEWS- 

Of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  come¬ 
dian,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  Hill’s  Sydenham  company,  my  mem¬ 
ory  retains  few,  if  any,  gleanings  which 
have  not  already  been  given  to  the  public, 
in  the  full  and  delightful  Biography  written 
by  his  widow.  This  lady,  whom  to  know 
is  to  esteem,  I  am  proud  to  reckon  among 
my  literary  acquaintance,  and  gladly  do  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  waft  to 
her  all  cordial  good  wishes  from  my  “loop¬ 
holes  of  retreat,”  as  well  as  to  express  a 
hope  that  she  may  give  to  the  world  another 
volume  of  those  “  Anecdotes  of  Actors,’’ 


and  “  Desultory  Recollections,”  of  which 
her  store  is  so  copious,  and  which  none  can 
narrate  so  pleasantly.  The  matchless  power 
of  mimicry  possessed  by  Charles  MatheVs, 
far  from  being  confined  to  mere  vocal  flex¬ 
ibility,  extended  to  the  mind,  look,  and 
manner  of  the  original  ;  so  that  the  hearer 
was  not  less  surprised  by  his  intuition  into 
character  than  by  a  copy  of  every  external 
manifestation  so  faithful  and, minute,  that 
you  seemed  to  behold  a  temporary  metem¬ 
psychosis.  He  was,  indeed, 

Proteus  for  shape  and  mocking-bird  for  tongue. 
To  possess  such  an  unfailing  source  of  mer- 
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riment  is  a  perilous  temptation  to  its  abuse; 
but  he  was  too  polite  and  kind-hearted  to 
give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one,  and  know¬ 
ing  his  mirth-provoking  weapon  to  be  irre¬ 
sistible,  wielded  it  charily  and  considerate¬ 
ly.  Properly  jealous  of  his  great  conver¬ 
sational  talent,  in  which  few  men  exceeded 
him,  I  have  known  him  resist  every  solici¬ 
tation  to  mimetic  display,  especially  in 
great  houses,  if  he  had  any  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  had  been  invited,  like  Samson, 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistine  lords.  So 
well  was  he  aware  that  “  a  jest’s  prosperity 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it,”  that 
an  evidently  uncongenial  company  would 
seal  his  mouth  for  a  whole  evening  ;  while 
to  an  audience  that  could  appreciate  and 
laugh  heartily  at  his  waggery,  he  would 
pour  forth  its  inexhaustible  stores  without 
solicitation  or  stint. 

This  was  eminently  the  case  at  our  Noc- 
tes  Si^enhamiccB.,  where  every  boon  com¬ 
panion  could  salute  his  brother  guest  with 
“  Hey,  fellow,  well  met where  all  gravity 
was  prohibited  ;  where  each  guest  was  sure 
to  understand  a  joke  when  he  heard  it ; 
whither  every  one  came  with  a  full  determi¬ 
nation  to  laugh  and  drown  care.  Small 
was  the  chance  of  escape  for  the  luckless 
wight  who  presented  any  peculiarity  which 
Mathews  could  seize  and  parody ;  what 
then  must  have  been  the  predicament  of 
our  host,  who  was  all  peculiarity  ;  who  was 
considered  fair  game  by  all  guests  ;  and  who 
was  thus  run  down,  like  Actaeon,  by  his 
own  merry  dogs  ?  And  yet  the  subject  of 
this  cursory  notice,  however  prompt  and 
voluble  in  general,  was  apt  to  lose  his  readi¬ 
ness  at  any  unexpected  encountering.  On 
my  return  from  the  continent,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  years,  1  ran  over  to  Worthing, 
where  he  was  then  acting,  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  when,  after  the  first  hearty  salutation 
and  an  expression  of  surprise,  he  looked 
confused,  and  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  next.  To  relieve  his  embarrassment 
I  asked  after  our  old  friend  of  Sydenham, 
the  simple  mention  of  whose  name  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  sort  of  charm,  he  instantly  mim¬ 
icked  his  voice  and  manner,  his  guttural 
“  Pooh,  pooh,”  and  prodigious  exaggera¬ 
tions,  running  on  without  a  moment’s  pause, 
until  he  had  given  me  a  most  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  all  our  old  fellow  Symposiarchs. 
It  might  have  been  said,  without  a  cata- 
chresis,  that  he  became  himself  again  as 
soon  as  he  had  thrown  himself  into  another ; 
he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  by  as¬ 
suming  that  of  an  absent  party. 


His  many  bodily  infirmities,  and  more 
especially  the  sad  accident  that  lamed  him 
for  life,  had  tended  to  irritate  a  temper 
which  his  extreme  sensitiveness  sometimes 
rendered  touchy,  though  his  nature  was  al¬ 
ways  kind  and  genial.  Among  his  little 
prandial  peculiarities  was  a  vehement  objec¬ 
tion  to  mock-turtle  soup,  on  account  of 
some  unwholesome  ingredients  with  which, 
as  he  asserted,  it  was  usually  thickened. 
Once  I  met  him  at  a  party  where  several 
servants  in  succession  having  offered  him  a 
plate  of  his  “  pet  abhorrence,”  he  at  length 
lost  his  patience,  uttered  an  angry  “No,  I 
tell  you !”  and  petulantly  tossing  up  his 
elbow  at  the  same  time,  upset  a  portion  of 
the  rejected  compound  upon  his  sleeve.  Next 
day  1  again  encountered  him  at  dinner, 
when  he  related  what  had  occurred,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  that 
my  coat  is  spoiled  ;  I  have  locked  it  up ; 

I  wouldn’t  have  it  cleaned  for  twenty 
pounds  ;  call  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  show  you 
the  sleeve  ;  it  stands  of  itself,  stiff  as  the 
arm  of  a  statue.  You  wouldn’t  believe  me 
I  when  I  told  you,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  lawyers  sold  all  their  old  parchments  to 
the  pastry-cooks,  to  make  some  villanous 
stuff  called  glaize  or  gelatine,  or  in  plain 
English  glue,  out  of  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  jelly,  or  sell  it  to  our  poisoning  cooks, 
who  put  it  into  their  mock-turtle,  ‘  to  make 
the  gruel  thick  and  slab.’  ” 

“  I  have  heard  of  a  man  eating  his  own 
words,”  said  James  Smith,  “  but  if  your 
statement  be  true,  a  man  may  uncon¬ 
sciously  have  eaten  his  own  hand  and 
deeds. 

“  He  may,  he  may !”  cried  Mathews. 
“  Egad,  my  friend,  1  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
it  explains  all  about  my  confounded  indi¬ 
gestion.  Doubtless  I  have  some  other  man’s 
will  in  my  stomach,  which  renders  it  so  in¬ 
subordinate  to  my  own  will ;  I  myself  love 
roast  pork  and  plum-pudding,  but  this  alien 
will,  transferred  from  some  lawyer’s  office 
to  my  intestines,  will  not  allow  me  to  di¬ 
gest  them.  You  have  heard  of  the  fellow 
with  a  bad  asthma  who  exclaimed,  *  If  once 
I  can  get  this  troublesome  breath  out  of  my 
body,  I’ll  take  good  care  it  shall  never  get 
in  again ;’  and  I  may  well  say  the  same  of 
this  parchment  usurper  who  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  my  stomach.  How  he  got  there 
is  the  wonder,  for  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  swallowed  glue — I  mean  jelly  or  mock- 
turtle.” 

Grievously  was  he  annoyed  by  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  dinners,  whereby  people  con- 
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demned  themselves  to  two  or  three  previous 
dark  and  idle  hours  of  intolerable  ennui. 
Thes3  dark  hours,  indeed,  constituted  his 
hUe  noire.,  and  formed  the  subject  of  his 
incessant  complaint ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  en¬ 
ter  an  additional  protest  when  the  long-de¬ 
ferred  meal  was  not  punctually  served. 

“  Nowadays,”  I  once  heard  him  say,  “  I 
never  know  at  what  hour  1  may  expect  to 
get  anything  to  eat ;  but  last  week  I  was 
informed  to  a  minute  when  I  could  not  get 
a  mouthful.  While  posting  to  Liverpool, 
where  1  had  an  appointment  to  attend  a 
rehearsal,  the  sharp  air  made  me  uncom¬ 
monly  hungry,  and  as  1  perceived  a  decent 
road-side  inn,  with  the  landlord  standing 
at  the  door,  I  told  the  postillion  to  draw 
up,  and  called  out  from  the  window  of  the 
chaise, 

“  ‘  Landlord,  have  you  got  anything  hot 
in  the  house  V 

“  ‘  No,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Anything  cold  in  the  house  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  The  deuse  !  what  then  have  you  got 
in  the  house  ?’ 

“  ‘  An  execution,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  fellow,  sorry  for  you.  Drive  on, 
postillion.’” 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  anec¬ 
dote  which — but  if  I  run  on  in  this  manner 
I  shall  never  have  done,  and  I  might  un¬ 
consciously  be  repeating  stories  inserted  in 
the  delightful  biography  to  which  the  reader 
has  already  been  referred.  An  author’s 
vanity,  and  a  greybeard’s  license  may,  per¬ 
haps,  plead  to  excuse  when  I  state,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  on  the  death  of  this  unrival¬ 
led  comedian  and  excellent  man,  1  was 
honoured  by  an  application  from  his  family 
to  write  a  poetical  inscription  for  his  tomb¬ 
stone  in  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Plymouth  ; 
which  melancholy  duty  I  performed,  and 
gave  vent  to  my  feelings  of  sorrow  and  res- 


his  memory. 


THE  POET  CAMPBELL- 

The  man  of  the  highest  literary  eminence 
among  the  visitors  to  Hill’s  cottage,  at  Sy¬ 
denham,  was  indisputably  the  poet  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  to  him,  therefore,  I  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  have  given  precedence  in  the  series 
of  sketches  which  I  am  about  to  attempt. 
In  this  instance,  however,  mine  will  be  hard¬ 
ly  a  sketch,  hardly  an  outline,  since  his 
friend,  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  is  contributing 
to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  a  succession 


of  papers  which  will  contribute  a  portraiture 
much  more  finished  and  accurate  than  any 
that  1  could  delineate.  Another  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  William  Beattie,  who  attended 
him  during  his  last  illness  at  Boulogne,  and 
who  has  procured  for  the  purpose  a  valuable 
mass  of  documents  and  letters,  has  announ¬ 
ced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  regular 
biography  ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  present  writer  but  to  pick  up  such 
anecdotical  strays  and  waifs  as  may,  per¬ 
chance,  have  escaped  the  knowledge,  or 
have  been  deemed  hardly  worth  the  gather¬ 
ing,  of  other  and  more  regular  collectors. 
Though  few  men  were  more  competent  to 
discuss  elevated  and  learned  subjects,  and 
to  convey  information  as  well  as  to  confer 
pleasure  by  his  manner  of  treating  them, 
the  poet,  who  was  naturally  sociable  and 
hilarious,  loved  to  unbend  Apollo’s  bow, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  gibes,  and  gambols, 
and  flashes  of  merriment  “  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.”  In  these  moods 
he  would  freely -communicate  any  little  ad¬ 
venture  in  which  he  had  been  concerned, 
even  though  it  turned  the  laugh  of  the 
auditory  against  himself,  as  was  invariably 
the  case  when  he  related  the  following  un¬ 
expected  disappointment  of  his  auctorial 
vanity. 

Walking  up  Holborn-hill,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  burst  his  boot,  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  streets  were  rather  wet,  he 
turned  into  the  first  shop  where  he  could 
provide  himself  with  a  new  pair,  which  was 
soon  accomplished,  when  he  wrote  down 
his  name  and  residence  in  an  address  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  directing  the  old 
boots  to  be  sent  home  to  him.  No  sooner 
had  the  shopkeeper  read  the  words, “Thomas 
Campbell,  Essex  Chambers,  Duke-street, 
St.  James’s,”  than  his  countenance  under¬ 
went  a  change,  and  bowing  with  an  air  of 
profound  reverence,  he  said,  or  rather  whis¬ 
pered,  as  if  his  natural  voice  would  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  express  his  homage, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  hope  I  am 
not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  ;  1  would  not 
for  the  world  be  guilty  of  the  smallest  dis¬ 
respect,  yet  may  I  venture  to  inquire 
whether  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  in  my 
shop  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.^” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  the  bard,  in  re¬ 
lating  the  anecdote  to  me,  “  I  have  heard 
so  little  lately  of  my  literary  reputation, 
for  people  have  almost  forgotten  the  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Hope,  that  having,  as  1  fondly 
imagined,  caught  a  new  and  an  ardent  ad- 
!  mirer,  1  resolved  to  play  with  the  hook  a 
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little  ;  so  I  replied,  looking  as  modest  and 
unconscious  as  1  could, 

“  ‘  I  don’t  exactly  know  whom  you  mean 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  sir,’  cried  the  fellow,  ‘  I  mean 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  African  mis¬ 
sionary — 1  never  heard  of  any  other !’ 

“  An  ignorant  Muggletonian  rascal  !” 
ejaculated  the  bard,  in  narrating  this  mis¬ 
adventure,  “  I’ll  never  buy  another  pair  of 
boots  of  him  as  long  as  1  live.” 

The  poet’s  residence  among  the  grave 
Algerines  did  not  destroy  his  taste  for  jocu¬ 
lar  quirk  and  quiddity,  for  he  addressed 
from  that  quarter  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 
writer  of  these  notices,  full  of  puns  and 
verbal  conceits,  to  one  of  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  alluding  after  his  return  to  England. 
A  reference  having  been  made  to  him  upon 
some  question  of  Chronology,  he  exclaimed, 

“  That  is  a  point  on  which  you  should 
never  apply  to  a  Scotch  Cam ’el  (thus  did  he 
always  pronounce  his  own  name),  the  whole 
clan  have  short  memories,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  my  amazement  when  I  first  saw  an 
African  camel  carrying  a  load  of  dates 
without  the  least  apparent  inconvenience.” 

I  have  heard  him  state,  that  when  a 
child,  knowing  nothing  of  his  animal  name¬ 
sake,  he  felt  offended  at  the  association, 
on  reading  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Ja¬ 
cob  had  “  much  cattle,  asses  and  camels 
but  he  probably  did  not  expect  this  anec¬ 
dote  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

Though  he  did  not  affect  the  character 
of  a  professed  wag,  he  would  sometimes  in¬ 
dulge  a  vein  of  quiet,  caustic  drollery,  that 
might  have  entitled  him  to  his  diploma  as 
a  successful  jester,  one  instance  of  which  1 
cannot  refrain  from  recording. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  el¬ 
derly  readers  that,  early  in  the  career  of 
Napoleon  he  gave  orders  for  seizing  a  Ger¬ 
man  book-seller  named  Palm,  who  had 
published  a  libel  against  his  person  and 
government,  for  which  offence  he  was  brought 
to  a  court  martial  and  shot.  Some  time 
subsequent  to  this  occurrence,  the  eminent 
firm  of  Longman  &  Co.,  after  one  of  their 
annual  book  sales,  gave  a  dinner,  to  which 
were  invited  the  principal  publishers  of 
London,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  authors,  including  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  After  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  daily  aggressions  and  enor¬ 
mities  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  anathema¬ 
tized  as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster,  to  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  ascribe  a  single  good 
action. 


“  Not  one — not  one — not  one,”  was  as- 
sentingly  echoed  by  three  times  as  many 
loyal  bibliopolists. 

“  Egad,  gentlemen,”  said  the  poet  with 
an  arch  smile,  “  1  cannot  quite  agree  with 
ye.  Ye  seem,  all  of  ye,  to  forget  that  he 
once  shot  a  bookseller 

Few  writings  have  attained  long  endur¬ 
ance  which  have  not  required  a  length  of 
time  for  their  composition ;  a  literary  as 
well  as  natural  law  seeming  to  require  that 
longevity  should  demand  an  extended  period 
of  gestation.  An  elephant  is  not  prolific, 
but  its  offspring  outlives  whole  generations 
of  the  inferior  animals,  whose  incubation  is 
of  more  frequent  recurrence.  Drudges  are 
manually  and  mechanically  quick,  because 
they  are  intellectually  slow  ^  men  of  genius 
are  tardy,  because  the  fertility  of  their 
minds  supplies  a  superabundance  of  thought, 
and  their  high  standard  of  taste  renders 
them  fastidious  in  the  choice  and  perfection 
of  their  materials.  Their’s  is  literally  I’em- 
barras  des  richesses,  and  such  was  especial¬ 
ly  the  case  with  Campbell,  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  whose  mental  opulence  was  checked 
and  controlled  by  his  high  appreciation  of 
art,  as  well  as  by  his  fear  of  compromising, 
in  inferior  works,  the  great  reputation  he 
had  already  acquired.  In  the  sunset  of 
his  life,  the  shadow  of  his  own  greatness 
frightened  him,  and  yet  he  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  his  name  before  the  public, 
lest  it  should  be  forgotten.  He  knew  that 
he  could  outstrip  others,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  surpass  himself. 

“  My  good  friend,”  he  onee  said  to  me, 
“if  an  author  does  not  go  forward  he  goes 
backwards;  the  world  will  not  suffer  him 
to  stand  still.  When  he  has  a  hungry  re¬ 
putation  to  sustain,  he  is  like  a  man  with 
a  ravenous  beast  in  his  house,  he  must  feed 
it,  or  it  will  prey  upon  its  owner.” 

With  these  feelings,  he  was  the  last  man 
who  should  have  undertaken,  as  he  did  in 
two  or  three  instances,  to  get  up  a  book  for 
the  publishers,  invita  Miverva  ;  an  irksome 
and  uncongenial  task,  in  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself,  even  when 
the  long  protracted  result  of  his  labors 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  public.  More  than 
once  have  1  heard  him  exclaim,  when  frit¬ 
tering  away  years  upon  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons — 

“  Confound  the  woman.  I  wish  her 
career  had  not  been  so  monotonous  and  so 
virtuous,  for  it  does  not  afford  me  any  sup¬ 
plies  either  of  incident  or  of  scandal ;  so 
that  when  1  once  get  her  off  the  stage  of 
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the  theatre,  I  have  not  a  word  more  to 
say.” 

A  professed  scribe  would  have  dilated, 
to  any  extent,  upon  everything  and  nothing, 
however  irrelevant  the  matter  ;  a  substitu¬ 
tion  for  genuine  biography  which  Campbell 
was  much  too  punctilious  to  adopt. 

In  ridicule  of  the  imputed  rareness  and 
difficulty  of  his  literary  parturition,  more 
especially  when  the  offspring  of  his  throes 
was  poetical,  one  of  his  waggish  friends  used 
gravely  to  assert,  that  on  passing  his  resi¬ 
dence,  at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  “  The- 
odoric,”  he  observed  the  knocker  to  be  tied 
up,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  to 
be  covered  with  straw.  Alarmed  at  these 
appearances  he  gently  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  anxiously  after  the  poet’s  health. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  was  the  servant’s  re¬ 
ply,  “  master  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.” 

“  Good  heavens !  as  well  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  !  what  has  happened  to  him 

“  Why,  sir,  he  was  this  morning  delivered 
of  a  couplet .'” 

With  the  enlarged  and  liberal  feeling  of 
all  true  poets,  Campbell  had  ever  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  human  advancement.  A  philan¬ 
thropist  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the 
word,  he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity 
against  the  spoilers  of  Poland,  the  invaders 
of  Spain,  the  enslavers  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  against  the  bigots  and  oppressors  of  his 
native  land.  F or  many  years  had  he  fought 
the  good  fight,  undaunted  and  unwavering ; 
but  the  continued  disappointment  of  his 
cherished  aspirations,  that  hope  deferred 
which  the  most  ardent  and  generous  spirits 
ever  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  endure  with 
patience,  combined  with  waning  health  and 
increasing  years,  finally  prayed  upon  his 
noble  mind,  oppressing  him  with  occasional 
attacks  of  hypochondria,  and  a  morbid  de¬ 
spair  of  all  human  improvement.  The 
sweetest  wine  is  the  soonest  soured ;  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  wanting  a  fit 
recipient  for  its  overflow,  will  sometimes 
turn  to  gall,  and  generate  both  mental  and 
corporeal  disturbance.  For  the  frustration 
of  his  benevolent  yearnings  he  could  find 
little  compensation  in  domestic  enjoyment, 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  mental  im¬ 
becility  of  his  son,  an  only  child,  whom  he 
had  been  obliged  to  place  under  restraint, 
having  consigned  him  to  a  sad  and  solitary 
home.  Perchance  some  act  of  individual 
ingratitude  may  have  further  helped  to 
Tomonise  his  spirit;  but  whatever  may 
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have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  visible 
enough  when,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  I  paid  him  my  customary  visit. 
Not  without  difficulty  did  I  discover  the 
house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  which  he 
had  engaged  a  set  of  chambers.  Various 
names  were  written  on  the  door-post,  but 
not  that  of  which  I  was  in  search.  I  wan¬ 
dered  from  floor  to  floor  with  no  better 
result ;  and  at  length  I  summoned  the 
portress  from  below,  who  told  me  where  to 
find  the  door  of  my  friend’s  apartment ; 
adding,  that  he  would  not  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  it,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  be  “  bothered  with  visitors.” 

Undiscouraged  by  this  warning,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  knock  at  the  portal,  which  was 
opened  by  the  bard  himself,  who  welcomed 
me  with  his  usual  cheerful  cordiality,  though 
his  appearance  led  me  to  suspect  that  he 
was  out  of  health  and  out  of  spirits.  After 
the  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  I 
made  inquiry  about  the  London  University, 
knowing  that  he  had  actively  exerted  him¬ 
self  in  its  establishment,  though  I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  just  then  involved  in  some 
little  temporary  difficulty.  ‘‘  My  dear 
friend,”  was  his  reply,  “  don’t  ask  me  a 
word  about  it.  I  never  wish  to  hear  its 
name  mentioned.  Don’t  ask  me  about  any¬ 
thing  upon  the  success  of  which  I  have  set 
my  heart,  for  you  may  be  sure  it’s  a  failure. 
All  attempts  at  improving  or  benefiting 
my  fellow-creatures  I  have  given  up  for 
ever.  I  have  now  had  a  pretty  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  have  at  length  come  to  the 
conclusion — I  wish  I  had  done  so  sooner — 
that  our  race  is  not  destined  to  improve, 
even  if  it  do  not  relapse  into  comparative 
barbarism.  Aye,  you  may  shake  your 
head  ;  I  know  you  are  a  sanguine  believer 
in  a  never-ceasing  progress  towards  higher 
destinies ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  man  is  an  incorrigible  rascal, 
whose  innate  brutality  will  ever  predominate 
over  his  modicum  of  rationality.” 

After  he  had  run  on  in  this  strain  for 
some  time,  I  ventured  to  protest  against 
his  disparaging  and  gloomy  views,  predict¬ 
ing  that  they  would  deepen  into  a  ^ed  de- 
dency,  if  he  persisted  in  withdrawing  from 
his  friends,  and  shutting  himself  up  like  a 
monk  in  his  cell. 

“  Oh  I  am  at  no  loss  for  much  better 
society  than  the  world  can  give  me,”  was 
his  reply ;  “  come  hither  and  see  what  a 
charming  companion  I  have.” 

So  saying,  he  led  me  up  to  an  oil-paint¬ 
ing)  of  the  size  of  life,  representing  a  hand- 
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some  gipsy  girl,  the  work,  as  he  informed  ing  me  that  he  had  given  up  his  chambers, 
me,  of  a  Polish  emigrant.  In  an  enthusi-  and  after  having  tied  up  all  his  money, 
astic  and  excited  tone,  he  proceeded  to  give  between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds,  in- 
me  the  history  of  the  picture,  evidently  tending  to  bring  it  with  him,  he  had  en- 
quite  unconscious  of  the  hallucination  the  sconced  himself  and  his  valise  in  the  stage¬ 
following  narrative  betrayed : —  coach,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  me  a  visit. 

“  I  was  walking  down  Great  Queen-street,  When  the  coach  arrived  at  Reigate,  he 
when  I  saw  this  beautiful  creature  in  a  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  left  his 
broker’s  shop,  gazing  upon  me  with  such  a  money-bag  on  the  table  of  his  bed-room, 
friendly  smile  that  1  instantly  stood  trans-  whereupon  he  jumped  instantly  out,  ordered 
fixed.  So  much  was  I  smitten  with  the  a  post-chaise,  urged  the  postillion  to  drive 
painting,  that  I  inquired  the  price,  but  as  fast  as  possible,  sped  back  to  London, 
finding  that  it  was  forty  guineas,  much  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
more  than  I  could  afford  to  give,  I  uttered  landlady  had  found  and  carefully  locked  up 
a  deep  sigh,  and  walked  on  to  Long  Acre,  his  treasure.  The  worthy  dame,  after 
But  the  gipsy  was  still  before  me,  smiling  having  made  him  count  it  over  in  her  pre- 
at  me  as  1  proceeded,  and  thus  she  con-  sence,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  had  been 
tinued  to  bless  me  with  her  lovely  presence,  abstracted,  again  tied  it  up,  secured  it  in 
until  I  reached  my  home.  Even  in  the  his  pocket,  and  the  money-laden  bard, 
darkness  of  night  it  was  just  the  same.  I  throwing  himself  into  another  stage,  finally 
could  not  sleep,  because  those  beautiful  reached  his  destination  in  safety, 
eyes  were  still  benignly  fixed  upon  mine  ;  “  And  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,”  I 

and  in  the  morning  1  asked  myself,  why  I  demanded,  “  did  you  not  pay  it  into  your 
should  be  made  miserable  by  not  possessing  banker’s.^  and  for  what  earthly  purpose  can 
that  which  forty  guineas  would  obtain.  I  you  have  come  hither  with  so  large  a  sum 
procured  the  money,  accordingly,  and  hur-  of  money?” 

ried  to  secure  my  beauty — there  sbe  is — and  “Pay  it  into  my  banker’s!”  exclaimed 

1  would  not  take  a  thousand  guineas  for  her !  the  poet,  “why,  my  good  friend,  1  have 
See  how  she  smiles  upon  me  ;  so  she  does  just  drawn  it  out.  As  to  my  purpose  in 
in  whatever  part  of  the  room  I  may  be  placed,  doing  so,  1  will  disclose  it  to  you  ;  but  I  do 
and  w’hen  I  quit  the  room.  How  can  I  be  so  in  confidence.  The  fact  is  that  I  shall 
solitary  with  such  a. sweet  companion?  I  stay  here  for  some  time:  I  have  secured 
talk  to  her  constantly,  and  she  always  gives  capital  apartments  at  the  hotel ;  I  shall  live 
me  a  gracious  reply.  You  laugh,  and  I  handsomely  until  the  money  is  all  gone ;  I 
don’t  wonder.  Mark  you,  1  don’t  say  that  shall  then  take  advantage  of  some  fine  morn- 
you,  or  any  one  else,  can  hear  her  melliflu-  ing  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
ous  voice ;  but  I  do,  and  that  is  quite  of  fishing ;  and  when  we  are  at  a  suflScient 
enough  to  make  her  society  charming,  and  distance  from  land,  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  to  jump  overboard,  that  I  may  take  my  leave 
all  other  companionship.”  for  ever  of  a  good-for-nothing  and  ungrateful 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  difficult,  and,  world,  which  no  philanthropist  can  improve, 
perhaps,  hardly  desirable  to  dispel  an  illu-  and  which  no  gentleman  canwish  to  live  in — 
sion  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  his  1  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  willing,  1  believe, 
imaginative  mind,  1  did  not  attempt  to  to  take  a  prolonged  lease  of  life:  1  am  tired  of 
combat  it,  and  willingly  admitted  the  great  mine,  and  care  not  how  soon  I  get  rid  of  it.” 
beauty  of  his  canvas  innamorata.  How  I  treated  this  as  a  joke,  or  as  the  splene- 
long  this  species  of  nympholepsy  lasted,  I  tic  effusion  of  the  minute;  but  his  look  and 
cannot  say ;  1  was  told  he  had  completely  manner  evinced  a  seriousness  that  pained 
chased  away  the  vaporous  clouds  by  which  and  alarmed  me.  A  few  post-prandial 
his  fine  mind  had  been  depressed,  but  one  glasses  of  wine,  however,  so  completely 
subsequent  return  of  his  hypochondria  fell  chased  away  his  blue  devils,  that  he  quickly 
within  my  own  immediate  cognisance.  became  too  much  elevated  in  spirits  to  bo 
From  time  to  time  he  would  run  down  quite  guarded  in  his  language ;  and  subse- 
to  the  provincial  town  in  which  I  reside,  on  quent  meetings  gave  me  occasion  to  observe, 
which  occasions  he  passed  the  greater  part  that  very  slight  potations  disturbed  the 
of  the  day  with  me  as  long  as  he  remained,  equipoise  of  his  mind.  Bracing  air,  change 
One  afternoon  he  made  his  appearance,  of  scene,  and  a  little  cheerful  society,  hav- 
evidently  in  deep  dejection  of  spirits,  tell-  ing  cured  his  morbid  despondency,  be  re- 
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turned  to  London  in  a  few  days,  with  his 
health  invigorated,  and  his  money-bag  un- 
emptied. 

The  last  time  1  encountered  my  friend 
was  at  his  own  house  in  Victoria-square, 
Pimlico,  where  he  took  great  delight  in 
showing  me  his  library, — a  projecting  sky¬ 
light  room,  built  at  the  back  of  the  pre-* 
mises. 

“  This  is  much  better  than  your  study,” 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands ;  “  a  library 
should  be  always  lighted  in  this  way;  first, 
because  it  gives  you  the  command  of  the 
whole  wall  for  your  books ;  and  secondly, 
because,  instead  of  being  tempted  to  sit  at 
the  window,  and  look  out  upon  living 
knaves  and  fools,  you  hold  uninterrupted 
communion  with  the  surrounding  spirits  of 
departed  sages  and  philanthropists  ;  or  if 
you  look  upwards,  you  gaze  out  upon  the 
pure  and  glorious  heavens.” 


[Sept. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  still  a  touch 
of  misanthropy  in  his  language ;  but  it 
was  literally  a  /afon  de  purler;  it  never 
reached  his  heart. 

Summoned  to  attend  his  burial,  I  per¬ 
formed  the  melancholy  duty  of  following 
this  eminent  bard  and  distinguished  man  to 
his  last  and  most  appropriate  resting-place 
in  the  Poets’  Corner  of  VV estminster  Abbey. 
His  funeral  suggested  to  me  a  short  poem, 
with  the  last  stanza  of  which  I  will  con¬ 
clude  this  brief  and  slight  notice  of  Thomas 
Campbell : — 

To  me,  the  humblest  of  the  mourning  band, 

Who  knew  the  bard  thro’  many  a  changeful  year, 
It  was  a  proud,  sad  privilege  to  stand 
Beside  his  grave,  and  shed  a  parting  tear. 

Seven  lustres  had  he  been  my  friend, 

Be  that  my  plea  when  1  suspend 
This  all-unworthy  wreath  on  such  a  poet’s  bier. 


From  Cbamberi't  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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SCENE  THE  FIRST. 


In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Assumption, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay  (that  irregular 
country,  which,  from  the  policy  of  seclu¬ 
sion  so  long  pursued  by  its  government,  has 
been  termed  the  Japan  of#>outh  America), 
are  scattered  many  country-houses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  who  retire 
thither  when  their  business  is  over,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  scorching  heat  and  stifling 
dust  of  the  open,  unpaved  streets.  To 
many  of  these  villas  farms  or  plantations  of 
considerable  extent  are  attached,  which, 
cultivated  by  servants,  supply  the  market 
of  the  capital,  and  thus  afford  a  revenue  to 
the  proprietors.  It  is  to  one  of  these  man¬ 
sions  that  we  would  transport  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  readers ;  and  as  this  power — 
namely,  the  imagination — is  lord  of  time  as 
well  as  of  space,  we  shall  expect  it  to  bear 
us  company  as  far  back  as  a  period  of  forty 
years  ago,  when  Paraguay  was  under  the 
sway  of  a  Spanish  governor  appointed  by 
the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  that  time 
there  stood,  about  a  league  north  of  the 
little  city  of  Assumption,  a  dwelling  of 
small  dimensions — in  fact  a  mere  cottage — 
but,  beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded 
by  fields  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  tobacco,  and 


cotton,  all  in  full  cultivation.  The  house 
was  built,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  covered  with  plaster, 
and  whitewashed.  Along  the  front  was  a 
deep  veranda,  the  pillars  of  which  were 
slender  stems  of  forest-trees,  stripped  of 
their  branches  and  bark,  and  whitewashed, 
but  with  many  rough  knots  and  inequali¬ 
ties  where  the  boughs  had  been  hewn  off. 
These  served  to  sustain  the  vines  which, 
planted  at  their  feet,  ascended  with  many 
a  winding  clasp,  and  covered  them  with 
their  luxuriant  leaves.  Then,  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  veranda,  the  vines  spread  and 
interlaced,  until  the  whole  was  buried  in  a 
mass  of  verdant  foliage,  which  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  snow-white  walls  of 
the  cottage  and  the  ruddy  tiles  of  the 
sloping  eaves.  In  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
was  a  long,  low  building,  appropriated  to 
the  servants  and  the  offices,  and  extending 
to  a  corral^  or  enclosure,  in  which  the  ca^ 
tie  and  horses  were  kept.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  porch  were  two  tall  trees,  of 
the  tatayiba,  or  wild  mulberry,  with  slender 
stems  and  a  profusion  of  light,  glossy 
leaves ;  while  before,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  bouse,  was  an  orchard,  or  it  might  ra- 
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ther  be  called  a  thicket,  of  fruit  trees. 
The  broad  dark  leaf  of  the  fig  hardly  al¬ 
lowed  its  abundant  fruit,  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  to  meet  the  eye,  but  the  sunny 
orange  and  the  yellow  lime  gleamed  from 
the  depths  of  their  verdant  canopy,  like — to 
use  the  odd  but  striking  simile  of  honest 
Andrew  Marvell —  1 

I 

**  Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night”  | 

It  was  late,  in  the  evening.  The  full 
unclouded  moon  shone  on  the  scene  here 
described,  lighting  up  the  white  walls  of 
the  humble  cottage  and  the  verdant  masses 
of  the  orange  grove.  The  tall  sugar-cane 
and  the  rustling  maiie-stalks  waved  their 
tasselled  heads  and  slender  leaves  in  the 
soft  night-wind.  Now  and  then  might  be 
heard  the  sullen  hooting  of  a  distant  owl, 
or  the  harsh  sound  of  a  paroquet  disturbed 
in  its  uneasy  slumbers.  All  other  sounds 
were  hushed.  The  cattle. were  asleep  in 
the  corral,  the  fowls  at  roost  on  their  ac¬ 
customed  trees.  From  the  darkness  and 
silence  which  prevailed,  it  appeared  that  all 


They  were  met  by  white  cotton  stockings, 
and  buskin  boots  of  untanned  horse-skin. 
The  age  of  the  wearer  was  apparently  about 
twenty-five.  He  had  the  brown  complex¬ 
ion,  the  dark  eyes,  the  black,  glossy  hair, 
the  thick  beard  and  mustaches,  which  were 
proper  to  his  Spanish  descent.  His  hand¬ 
some  features  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
sadness,  and  his  brow  was  occasionally  knit, 
as  with  indignation,  while  his  eye  glanced 
over  the  paper  which  he  held.  Just  behind 
him,  in  another  chair,  but  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his,  with  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
on  his  face,  sat  a  young  woman  of  extreme 
beauty  both  of  form  and  feature.  It  was  a 
style  of  beauty,  too,  which  is  commonly 
thought  peculiar  to  northern,  or  rather  to  cold 
climates,  but  which  is, .  in  fact,  frequently 
seen  in  the  interior  of  South  America. 
Her  chestnut  hair  clustered  in  natural  ring- 
I  lets  round  her  fair  face,  and  her  dark-blue 
eyes  looked  out  with  changeable  lustre 
from  beneath  their  long  brown  eyelashes. 

!  Her  slender  form,  betokening  extreme 
youth,  was  attired  in  a  simple  robe  of  white 
I  muslin,  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  ribbon. 


the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  were  at  rest,  i 
except  in  one  room,  which  was  lighted 
up,  and  into  which  we  will  make  bold  i 
to  enter.  It  was  very  simply  furnished, 
as  is  usual  throughout  Spanish  America,  j 
The  brick  floor  was  covered  with  fine  straw 
^matting.  To  the  whitewashed  walls  were 
fastened  a  few  ordinary  pictures  and  en¬ 
gravings.  Some  light  cane  chairs  were 
placed  around  the  room,  and  at  the  further  i 
end  was  an  elevated  dais  or  estrada,  covered  \ 
with  the  skins  of  the  jaguar  and  puma,  and 
serving  as  a  lounge  for  visitors,  or  a  couch 
for  the  siesta  or  afternoon  nap.  In  the  j 
centre  of  the  room  was  a  table,  made  of  the  | 
wood  of  the  urandig-pitai,  a  native  tree  i 
equal  to  the  finest  rosewood.  Two  candles  j 
stood  upon  it,  and  numerous  papers — some  | 
folded,  and  tied  with  tape,  others  open —  \ 
were  scattered  over  it.  ; 

A  young  man  sat  beside  the  table,  deep¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  one  of  the 
documents.  He  was  dressed  like  a  wealthy 
haciendado,  or  gentleman  farmer.  His 
jacket  of  blue  cloth  was  adorned  with  silver 
buttons,  hanging  by  little  chains  of  an  inch 
in  length.  His  vest  of  white  satin,  ele¬ 
gantly  tamboured,  was  open  so  as  to  show 
the  embroidered  front  of  his  cambric  shirt. 
His  green  velvet  small  clothes,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  blue  satin  sash,  were  loose 
at  the  knees,  allowing  the  ruffled  ends  of 
his  muslin  drawers  to  appear  beneath  them. 
VoL.  XII.  No.  I.  9 


which  was  clasped  by  a  golden  buckle.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  natural  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
as  of  one  accustomed  to  a  life  of  great  hap¬ 
piness  ;  but  at  this  moment  her  look  was 
constrained  and  anxious,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  earnestly  on  the  young  man,  whose 
attention  was  engrossed  by  the  manuscripts. 
At  last  she  spoke,  as  if  unable  to  endure 
the  silence. 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope,  En¬ 
rique 

.  The  young  man  started,  and  throwing 
from  him  the  papers  which  he  held,  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  tone  of  mournful  bitterness, 
“  What  a  fool  am  I  to  pore  over  these  long- 
winded  pleas,  rejoinders,  judgments,  and 
all  their  legal  trash,  as  if  they  could  have 
any  influence  on  my  cause !  Do  I  not 
know  that  it  was  lost  from  the  beginning ! 
It  is  gold  that  has  done  it  all — bribery, 
corruption !  The  pleading  of  an  angel 
would  not  avail  against  such  arguments. 
We  are  lost — utterly  ruined  !” 

“  Surely,  Enrique,”  replied  his  compa¬ 
nion,  “  the  judge  cannot  allow  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Don  Manuel  to  bias  him  to  so 
frightful  a  degree  ?  All  the  city  knows 
that  Prieto’s  claim  to  your  patrimony  is 
utterly  unfounded  ;  that  your  evidence,  too, 
is  so  strong.” 

“  Listen,  Rosita,”  said  the  young  man, 

to  what  1  heard  this  morning  from  my 
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friend  Gomez.  How  Gomez  learned  tbe 
facts  he  would  not  inform  me  ;  but  he  as¬ 
sured  me  that  I  might  rely  upon  them.  A 
.  year  ago,  when  Don  Manuel  Prieto  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  young  Echever- 
ria,  he  said  to  him,  ‘  Carlos,  choose  which 
you  will  of  my  houses  in  town,  or  my  es¬ 
tates  in  the  country,  for  your  residence, 
and  it  is  yours.’  Echeverria  answered, 
‘  I  will  not  rob  you  of  any  of  your  splendid 
residences  or  your  great  plantations.  Give 
me  only  a  little  cottage,  with  an  orchard 
and  a  few  fields  about  it,  like  that  of  En¬ 
rique  Gonsalez,  and  I  shall  be  happy.’ 
Then  Prieto  said,  ‘  If  that  be  all  you  re- 
.  quire,  you  shall  have  the  very  house  and 
farm  you  speak  of.’  Thereupon  he  came 
to  me  and  offered  me  a  large  price  for  the 
property — its  full  worth,  and  even  more. 
I  refused,  instantly  and  positively,  to  sell 
my  patrimony,  which  was  endeared  to  me 
by  the  recollections  of  childhood.  Why 
should  I  part  with  it  at  any  price  Be¬ 
sides,  Rosita,  it  was  at  that  very  time  that 
I  was  preparing  to  lead  you,  my  lovely, 

.  blushing  bride,  from  your  own  happy  home 
to  the  house  of  my  fathers.  Was  that  a 
time  to  sell  my  homestead  ?  I  told  the 
old  man  flatly  that  all  his  fortune  would 
not  tempt  me.  .Now,  this  is  what  I  learn 
from  Gomez.  When  Prieto  returned  home, 
he  was  bursting  with  fury  at  his  failure, 
« inasmuch  as  he  had  given  his  word  to  his 
.son-in-law,  and  had  expected  that  his 
doubloons  would  accomplish  everything. 
He  swore  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  it  cost  him 
his  whole  fortune,  he  would  have  my  house 
and  land,  and  that  1  should  yet  beg  of  hi^u 
a  pittance  to  save  me  from  starvation.” 

“  Santa  Maria  ! — Blessed  Virgin  !  Can 
this  be  ?”  exclaimed  the  young  wife  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“  This — this,”  continued  Gonsalez,  ‘‘  is 
the  origin  of  this  sudden  and  outrageous 
suit,  which  at  first  I  considered  to  be  in¬ 
tended  only  for  my  annoyance,  and  as  a 
mode  of  petty  revenge.  But  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  too  clearly  that  he  is  determined  to 
push  it  to  extremity  ;  and  his  measures 
nave  been  taken  with  such  consummate 
skill,  that  no  resource  is  left  to  me.  The 
judge  is  gained.  Every  advocate  has  his 
retaining  fee.  I  have  even  begun  to  doubt 
my  own  paid  lawyer,  Ramirez,  who  has 
suddenly  become  very  cautious  and  cold.” 

“  Ramirez  !  He  leagued  with  the  ene¬ 
my  !  Oh,  Enrique,  surely  your  suspicions 
mislead  you  ?” 


“  I  fear — I  greatly  fear :  at  all  events  he 
gives  me  no  hope.” 

“  And  is  there  no  one,”  asked  Rosita, 
“  whom  you  can  trust 

“  Not  one  of  the  whole  court,’’  replied 
her  husband  in  ^  tone  of  despair.  “  The 
only  advocate  who  cannot  be  bribed,  and 
of  whom  lawyers  and  judges  alike  stand  in 
awe,  has  long  been  my  implacable  enemy.” 

“  The  Dr.  Francia 

“  Yes  ;  ever  since  that  unhappy  afiair 
of  Gomez  and  Paredes.  I  remember  well 
the  terrible  scowl  he  wore  when  he  said  to 
me,  ‘  You  have  wilfully  crossed  my  path  ; 
you  have  injured  one  who  never  forgets  a 
favor  or  an  ofience.’  Since  that  time,  he 
I  has  done  all  in  his  power — openly  and  fair- 
I  ly  I  admit — to  thwart,  annoy,  and  injure 
I  me.  Nor  have  1  been  slow,  I  confess  it, 
j  to  retaliate.  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
Prieto’s.  Oh  how  he  must  exult  in  my 
approaching  ruin !” 

j  “Not,  surely,”  said  Rosita,  “if  he  be 
I  the  honest,  upright  man  he  is  proclaimed 
I  to  be.  His  integrity  must  revolt  at  such 
injustice.” 

I  “  There  are  many  esteemed  very  honest,” 

I  replied  Gonsalez,  “who  will  rejoice  in  a 
result  attained  by  evil  means,  provided 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  evil-doing. 
But,”  he  continued,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps, 
“  what  is  it  to  me  who  exults  or  who  la- 
‘  ments  over  my  unhappy  fate  ?  What  is 
j  certain  is,  that  in  three  days  we  are  driven 
I  forth,  to  beg  or  .starve,  from  this  house,  in 
:  which  1  fondly  hoped  to  spend  a  long  and 
happy  life  with  thee,  my  beloved.  Ah, 
Rosita !  what  day-dreams  have  been  mine 
of  the  pleasant  future  which  awaited  us 
here,  but  which  will  never  be  ours  to  enjoy  ! 
It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  grieve.  1  can 
strucgle  with  the  current.  But  when  1 
think  that  1  have  drawn  you  from  the 
peaceful  shelter  of  your  paternal  roof  in 
Villa  Rica  to  this  distant  city,  to  share  in 
my  desperate  fortunes,  I  am  ready  to  go 
mad  with  remorse  and  rage.” 

“And  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me!” 
replied  the  young  wife  in  an  offended  tone. 

1  “  When  I,  poor,  foolish  creature, 'was  think¬ 
ing  that  my  presence  and  my  love  would 
be  some  alleviation  to  your  misfortune,  you 
do  your  best  to  distress  me  by  calling  them 
an  aggravation.  Come  herej  sii*,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  seizing  him  by  the'  hand,'  and  p'ul- 
j  ling  him  with  a  gentle  force  to  a. chair  by 
her  side — “sit  doitn  ‘by  me,  you’  treache- 
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J  rous  man,' and  tell  me  what  you 
me  for.  Was  it  only  to  have  me‘  in  your 
house  like  a  great  doll,  prettily  dressed, 
■for  a  plaything  and  a  show.^  Or  was  it 
merely  that  I  should  keep  you  company, 
and  entertain  your  friends  in  f ertnli as 
make  your  matSyf  and  see  that  your  clothes 
•  were  in  order,  and  your  dinners  well  cook¬ 
ed  ?  No,  sir ;  your  <ama  de  llavesX  did 
these  things  quite  as  well  .as  I.  Well, 
then,  was  it  to  be  your  helpmate,  to  love 
■  you  in' joy  and  in  sorrow,  to  comfort  you, 
to  toil  for  you,  to  pray  for  you,'  to  believe 
"  that  there  was  no  unhappiness  whore  you 
’  were,  and  to  make  you  believe  so  too }  OH, 
Enrique!  you  do  not  know  me.  You  are 
•a  man  :  well,  am  not  I  a  woman 

“  You  are  an  angel,  I  believe,”  said 
Enrique,  interrupting  her  rapid  speech  by 
clasping 'her  round  the  waist. 

'  “  Let  me' alone.  I  say  I  am  a  woman  : 
fiand  are’ there  not  poor  women  las  well  as 
'poor  men  I  '  And  do  noti women  have  to 
toil  and  suffer  as  much  as  men  }  Yes, 
truly,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Now,  En¬ 
rique,”  said  the  lovely  pleader^  leaning  with 
her  clasped  hands  on  her  husband’s  shoul¬ 
der,  and  looking  fondly  in  his  face,  “  listen 
to -my  plan,  which  I  have  formed  while  you 
wore  '  poring  over  your  musty  papers. 
When  we  leave  our  dear  home,  which  I 
shall  regret  as  much  as  you,  for  1  have  had 
my  day-dreams  too,- Enrique” — and  a  tear, 
unbidden,  stood  in  her  bright  blue  eye — 
“  but  when  we  leave  it,  you  shall  hire  a 
little  hut,  and  a  little  piece  of  ground,  such 
as  we  can  find  for  twenty  dollars  a  year, 
like  that  which  old  Antonio  lives  in — the 
old  Mulatto,  who  talks  all  the  time  with 
his  Indian  wife,  who  never  says  anything  : 
just  like^me,  you  know.” 

“  But  where  are  we  to  find  our  twenty 
dollars,  you  dear  little  St.  Tacita  inter¬ 
rupted  Enrique,  smiling  in  spito  of  him¬ 
self. 
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“  Hush  with  your  impertinent  inquisi¬ 
tions.  You  are  worse  than  a  lawyer. 

•  Why,  my -  earnings  are  worth  more  than 
sixty  dollars ;  so  there  is  three  years’  rent 
at 'once.  ‘You  shall  cultivate  the' ground 
and  raiso  your  yams,  your  maize,  and  your 
pine- apples,  your  water-melons  and  your  I 
musk-melons,  >  your  •  sugar-cane,  and,  above  j 
’  all,'  your  cotton  ;i  while:  I  shall  take  care  of 
the  hoiiso— ^which  won’t  be  muebj  yon  know  ; 

♦  Evening  paxties.  , 

t  Paraguay  tea,  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
.  peculiar  to  that  country. 

■  I  Housekeeper  :‘hteraHy,  mtftm8  of  keys. 


and  then  I  will  pick  and  card  your  cotton, 
and  spin  and  weave  it,  and  out  it,  and  make 
it  up,  and  tambour  it  so,  that  the  governor 
himself  shall  be  only-  too  *  happy  to  give  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  shirt  from  my  fingers. 
■Moreover,  every  Saturday  I  will  go  into  the 
market,  like  the  other  paisanas  *  with  my 
donkey,  and  my  panniers  filled  with  all  the 
good  fruits  that  you  will  raise,  and  all  the 
nice  and  pretty  things  that  I 'can  make — 
my  tarts  and  pies,  my  bouquets,  my  toys 
and  cigarrillos  .'f  Ah,  I  think  I  see  myself 
in  a  corner  of  the  market-house,  in  •  my 
white  petticoat  and  embroidered  vest,  with 
my  little  rebozoX  on  my  head,  seated  in 
state  on  my  mat,  with  all  my  wares  about 
me.  1  am  sure  1  shall  draw  all  the  custom. 
Buy  a  water-melon,  senor.^  :  Buy -my  can¬ 
dles,  senorita — elegant  *  mould  candles  ? 
Here’s  your  nice  new-laid  eggs  !  Here’s 
your  beautiful  onions!  Here’s i your ’ fine 
white  yams — yams— yams  !  'Ah, buy  a  pie, 
ma’am,  baked  this  morning,  L  assure  you  ; 
or  a  bunch  of  elegant  flowers,  for  the  dear 
good  saint  ;§  or  a  sweet  pretty  little  doll  for 
the  charming  little  senorita  ;  -  or  a  little 
whip  for  the  dear  little  senorito  to  whip  his 
beautiful  little  horse  with  ^The  lively 
Rosita  mimicked  so  admirably  the  tones  and 
manner  of  the  market-women  of  Assump¬ 
tion,  that  her  husband  shouted  “  Bravo  !” 
and  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  '  It  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  scene ;  and  it  ended  by  his  clasping 
once  more  his  lovely  wife  to  his  bosom,  and 
thanking  heaven  that  he  had  one  treasure 
of  which  Prieto  could  not  deprive  him. 

At  this  moment  they  were  startled  by  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  “  Who  can  it  be 
at  this  hour  said  Enrique. 

“  Some  messenger  from  the  city,  per¬ 
haps,”  replied  his  wife.  “  Here,  Rossi,” 
she  said,  opening  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
“  go  and  see  who  it  is  that  knocks.” 

Rossi,  their  trusty  Mulatto  servant,  who 
was  nodding  in  the  passage,  arose,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  yawned,  and  proceeded  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  mistress.  He  returned  in 
a  minute  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  every 
trace  of  drowsiness  banished  by  consterna¬ 
tion.  “  Oh,  senor  !  oh,  mistress  !”  ^he 

•  Peasant  women. 

t  Little  cigars. made  of  tobacco  cut  fine,  and 
wrapped  in  a  slip 'of  paper  or  maize  leaf. 

A  sort  trf"  scarf,  thrown  over  the  head  or  round 
the  neck,  at  thepleimre  of  the  wearer. 

It  is  common  ..throughout  Spanish  America  to 
have  an^  image  of  the  .patron  saint  in  the  best  room 
of  the  house,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  dressing  and 
aiming  it  with  jewels  and  gariands. 
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stammered ;  “  it  is  that  man,  Dr.  Francia ! 
Shall  I  let  him  in 

Rossi  knew  well  the  inveterate  enmity 
between  his  master  and  the  doctor,  which 
was  indeed  notorious  to  all  the  city  and 
neighborhood.  “  Dr.’Francia  exclaimed 
Gonsalez,  no  less  astonished,  and  much  per¬ 
plexed.  “  What  can  he  want  with  me 

“  Perhaps  he  comes  from  Don  Manuel  to 
propose  some  compromise,”  suggested  his 
wife.  “  Pray  see  him  by  all  means.” 

“  Well,  Rossi,  desire  the  doctor  to  enter. 
We  shall  know  our  fate.” 

Rossi  returned  to  the  door,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  hasty  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  the  person  of  whom  they 
spoke  entered  the  room.  His  tall  erect 
form  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  scholas¬ 
tic  black,  with  the  exception  of  his  ample 
cloak  of  crimson  cloth,  which  was  wrapped 
around  his  shoulders  after  the  Spanish  fash¬ 
ion.  He  might  be  above  forty  years  of  age. 
His  face  was  long,  with  strongly-marked 
features  ;  thin  lips  firmly  closed,  dark 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion,  but  with  that  peculiar  tinge  of  sallow¬ 
ness-  acquired  by  close  confinement  and 
study.  His  dark  hair  was  drawn  back  from  | 
his  capacious  forehead,  and  fell  in  heavy 
masses  on  his  shoulders.  His  whole  physi¬ 
ognomy  conveyed  a  strong  impression  of 
intellect  and  ^mness.  He  waited  for  no 
salutation,  but  spoke  at  once.  “  Senor 
Don  Enrique,  I  know  that  my  presence  here 
is  as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected.” 

“  I  am  honored,”  began  Gonsalez ;  but 
the  doctor  interrupted  him  with  a  hasty  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hand. 

“  I  do  not  come  to  bandy  compliments, 
senor ;  but  on  an  errand  of  duty.  You  are 
now  engaged  in  a  suit  with  my  friend  Don 
Manuel  Prieto  (he  pronounced  the  word 
‘  friend’  with  a  strong  emphasis),  by  which 
you  are  about  to  lose  this  house  and  estate. 
From  what  1  learn,  it  appears  that  this  suit 
is  an  atrocious  outrage  on  law  and  justice, 
and  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  a  violation  of 
every  legal  and  honest  principle.  Is  this 
the  truth,  senor  r” 

“  It  is,”  replied  Gonsalez  eagerly,  “  as 
surely  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven  !” 

“  This  must  not  be,  Don  Enrique,”  re¬ 
plied  Dr.  Francia.  “  I  cannot  allow  the 
law,  that  noble  science  to  which  I  have  de¬ 
voted  my  life,  to  be  so  perverted  to  an  en¬ 
gine  of  fraud  and  oppression.  1  am  the 
friend  of  Don  Manuel ;  I  am,  and  ever  shall 
be,  your  enemy.  But  I  am  more  the  friend 
of  right,  and  the  enemy  of  wrong.  1  offer 


you  my  services.  Will  you  trust  me  with 
your  cause  ?” 

“  With  my  life  !”  exclaimed  Gonsalez, 
astonished  and  overjoyed.  “  Oh,  senor, 
under  what  a  load  of  obligation  do  you  lay 
me  !” 

“  Under  none,”  returned  the  lawyer  j  has¬ 
tily.  “  I  serve  the  cause  of  justice.  We 
are  enemies  now  and  ever  !” 

“  Surely,  senor,  not  now .?”  exclaimed 
Rosita.  “Not  after  this 

“  Madam,”  replied  the  doctor,  coldly, 

“  neither  my  friendships  nor  my  enmities 
are  like  a  cloak,  to  be  put  on  and  off  at 
pleasure,  and  thrown  aside  when  worn  out. 
These,  1  perceive,  are  your  documents,”  he 
continued,  sweeping  from  the  table  the  pile 
of  papers  which  lay  upon  it,  and  collecting 
them  uuder  his  arm  within  his  cloak. 

“  Have  no  further  anxiety,  Don  Enrique  ; 
your  cause  is  safe.  I  do  not  think  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Sarmiento  will  dare  to  trifle 
with  me .'”  he  said  proudly,  drawing  up  his 
stately  form  to  its  full  height.  “  Let  him 
beware :  if  he  turns  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  he  is  lost.  Judge  of  appeal  as  he  is, 
royal  auditor  as  he  styles  himself,  1  will 
drag  him  from  his  seat  to  ignominy  and 
ruin.  What !  is  it  come  to  this,  that  a  cor¬ 
rupt  judge  and  venal  advocates  shall  twist 
the  law  with  impunity  to  their  own  vile 
ends,  and  rob  us  of  our  fortunes  without 
redress }  I,  Jose  Gasper  Francia,  say  that 
this  thing  shall  not  be.  Farewell,  sir ;  1 
repeat  it,  your  patrimony  is  safe.  Adieu, 
madam  ;  1  kiss  your  feet ;”  and  bowing 
with  ceremonious  politeness,  the  great  law¬ 
yer  abruptly  turned,  and  departed  as  has¬ 
tily  as  he  had  come.  He  left  behind  him 
glad  hearts  and  joyous  countenances. 

“  How  much  better  are  the  grim  doctor’s 
acts  than  his  words  !”  said  Rosita.  “  Sure¬ 
ly  he  cannot  be  in  earnest  when  he  speaks 
of  enmity 

“  Dr.  Francia  seldom  speaks  in  jest,” 
replied  Enrique ;  “  but  what  matters  his 
enmity  after  this  }  I  defy  him  to  do  me  as 
much  harm  hereafter  as  he  now  does  me 
good !” 

Ill-founded  confidence  !  Alas  !  there 
came  a  time  when  Gonsalez  would  have 
given  house  and  land,  and  all  his  hopes  of 
worldly  prosperity,  to  buy  even  the  misera¬ 
ble  boon  of  eternal  banishment  from  the 
country  in  which  Dr.  Francia  dwelt ! 

SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
scene  just  described.  We  must  now  ask 
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our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  Casa i excellency,”  continued  the  young  man; 
de  Gobierno,  or  government  house  in  the  “  I  only  thought,  that  possibly,  without 
city  of  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  free  perplexing  ourselves  by  foreign  alliances, 
and  independent  republic  of  Paraguay.  It  we  might  cultivate  an  advantageous  com- 
is  a  large  low  edifice  of  whitewashed  brick,  merce  by  exchanging  our  surplus  produc- 
with  no  pretensions  to  elegance  or  state,  tions  for  their  cheap  and  useful  wares.” 

At  one  extremity  of  it  is  a  room  of  mode-  “Have  you  finished  your  lecture.^”  in¬ 
rate  size,  very  poorly  furnished.  A  long  quired  Francia  with  a  tone  of  bitter  sar- 
table  which  occupied  the  upper  end,  close  casm,  and  a  ferocious  scowl, 
to  the  wall,  supported  a  double  row  of  “Ah,  pardon! — pardon  !”  exclaimed  the 
books,  and  several  astronomical  and  sur-  unhappy  youth ;  “  I  meant  not  to  offend.” 
veying  instruments.  At  a  small  round  “  VVhen  I  took  you  for  my  secretary,” 
table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  seated  continued  the  unrelenting  dictator,  “  and 
a  youth  of  pleasing  intelligent  appearance,  favored  you  by  my  countenance,  I  trusted 
engaged  in  writing  ;  while  a  tall  elderly  that  you  had  at  least  the  sense  not  to  bum 
man,  dressed  in  black,  but  with  a  crimson  your  fingers  by  thrusting  them  wilfully  into 
cloak  thrown  round  his  shoulders,  walked  the  fire.  So  you  are  a  political  economist,  . 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep  senor !  and  aspire  to  bo  a  partner  in  my 
thought.  It  was  Francia,  no  longer  a  sim-  government.  Do  you  know  how  I  treat 
pie  doctor  of  laws  and  advocate,  but,  by  such  intermeddlers  ?” 
the  election  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  “  Pardon  my  folly,  my  lord!”  cried  the 
force  of  his  indomitable  will,  supreme  die-  youth,  still  more  and  more  terrified.  “I 
tator  of  Paraguay,  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  will  never  offend  again  !” 
country.  There  was  little  change  to  be  “Out!  away  with  you!”  thundered 
perceived  in  his  appearance,  except  that  Francia,  stamping  violently  on  the  floor, 
his  hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  and  his  coun-  “  Quit  my  .presence  now  and  for  ever  ! 
tenance  gloomier  than  ever.  At  length  Remain  in  your  house  till  further  orders, 
the  young  man  ceased  writing,  and  after  I  will  take  care  that  you  never  repeat  the 
glancing  timidly  towards  the  stern  dictator,  offence.” 

as  if  to  ask  permission,  he  said,  “  May  it  The  unfortunate  secretary  slunk  terror- 
please  your  excellency,  the  letter  is  fin-  stricken  from  the  room,  while  the  excited 
ished.”  dictator  paced  up  and  down  like  an  enrag- 

^  “  Read  it,”  said  Francia.  ed  tiger  in  his  lair.  His  eyes  glared,  and 

The  young  man  read  the  document,  his  brow  was  knit.  “  Shall  I  never  find  a 
which  was  a  letter  directed  to  the  public  tool,”  he  said,  “  who  will  not  erect  himself 
authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres,  positively  re-  into  an  adviser.^”  Suddenly  the  door 
fusing  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  either  of  opened.  “Ha!  thou  villain,  wouldst  thou 
commerce  or  alliance,  with  them.  When  assassinate  me  cried  the  despot,  rushing 
he  had  concluded,  the  dictator  said,  “  Very  to  the  table,  on  which  lay  two  loaded  pis- 
good.  Transcribe  it  and  bring  it  to  me  for  tols  and  a  drawn  sword, 
my  signature.  You  have  a  good  style,  Vil-  “  Oh,  Senor  Excellentissimo,  it  is  only 
larino,  and  your  compositions  please  me.”  your  poor  servant,”  said  the  new  comer  in 
“  Ah,  your  excellency,”  stammered  the  a  piteous  tone,  dropping  on  his  knees;  “  I 
youth,  much  gratified  by  a  speech  of  thought  I  heard  your  lordship’s  excellency 
commendation  from  his  stern  ma.ster,  “  if  bid  me  enter.” 

the  supremo  would  but  allow  me  to  speak.”  “Ha,  Estevan!  is  it  thou?  Beware  • 
“Well,  what  is  it?”  inquired  Francia,  how  thou  rushest  so  hastily  into  my  pre¬ 
turning  and  directing  a  piercing  gaze  at  his  sence,  or  thou  mayest  chance  to  repent 
secretary.  it  with  a  bullet  in  thy  fat  carcase.  Well, 

“  I  am  proud  to  obey  your  excellency’s  what  news  ?” 
commands,  whatever  they  may  be,”  said  The  person  addressed  was  a  little,  plump, 
the  young  man ;  “  but  may  I  not  venture  round-faced  man,  with  an  air  of  good-hu- 
to  express  a  wish  that  my  honored  master  mor  and  sly  cunning  on  his  oily  features, 
would  regard  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coun-  He  might  be,  from  his  appearance,  a  small 
try  in  a  somewhat  different  light  ?”  1  shopkeeper,  or  perhaps  a  publican.  Scratch- 

“  Well,  go  on  !”  said  the  dictator  in  aiing  his  head,  as  if  to  collect  his  scattered 
deep  harsh  tone,  observing  that  the  secre- 1  senses  from  the  shock  of  his  first  reception, 
tary  hesitated.  I  he  replied,  “  I  have  not  much  to  tell  your 

“  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  offend  your  {excellency,  but  I  learn  that  Don  Domingo 
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Saa/redra  and  Don  Vicente  Valdes  meet 
frequently,  and  in  private,  at  the  house  of 
Don  Fernando  Pinto.” 

“  Ha  !  well,  that  corresponds  !”  said 
Francia.  “What  more?” 

“  Manuel /Artigas  says,  that  if  you  com¬ 
pel  him  to  pull  down  his  house  to  form  your 
new  street,  he  shall  expect  compensation.” 

“  He  shall  have  it — free  lodgings  in  the 
public  prison  ;.  Twill  have  no  grumblings  at 
my  plans  for  the  improvement  of  my  capi¬ 
tal!  Any  thing  more  ?” 

“  The  old:  Pelado  says  that  you  can 
drive  out  the 'Franciscans  to-day,  but  your 
own  turn  may  come  to-morrow.” 

“  He-  says  so  ? — ^the  scoundrel !  I  have 
long:  borne  with!  his  mutinous  expressions. 
Good !  No '  one  suspects  you  of  communi- 
cating'witk  mey  Estevan  ?” 

“No,  your  excellency;,  thanks  to  my 
little  office  and  my  management.” 

“  Well,  go  !  '  Be  faithful,  and  you  shall 
meet  with  your  reward.^* 

The  spy  departed,  and  the  dictator  ring¬ 
ing  a  bell,  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  entered. 
“  Sergeant,”  said  Franeia,  “  you  will  take 
a -file  of  men  and  arrest  Manuel  x\rtigas 
without  delay,  and  commit  him  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  prison.  This  will  serve  him  for  lodgings 
while  bis  house  is  pulled  down,  and  teach 
himi  discretion.  Tell  him  so.  You  will 
then*  proceed  to  seixe  the  old  Spaniard, 
Kiuiz  Palacios,  commonly  called  the  Pela¬ 
do  ;  iron  him  with  a  double  bar,  and  have 
him  ready  for*  the  banquillo*  to-morrow 
morning,. as  ai  warning  for  all  traitors.” 

^  Yea,  your  excellency.  I  have  to  report 
that  the  Frmioh •merchant,  Latour,  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  is  with  his  family 
at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  Gorlina.” 

“  Very  well.  Place  a  guard-  in  the 
dwelling,,  and -also  in  his  warehouse,  and  at 
the  moment  he  dies,,  seise  his  property  for 
the  use  of  the  state.  Our  treasury  is  get¬ 
ting  low  ;  and  whatever  happens,  my  faith¬ 
ful  troops,. who  love  me  like  children,  shall 
not  want  their  pay.  You  may  go,  ser¬ 
geant.” 

The  soldier  departed  on  his  errands  of 
terror,  enchanted  with  the  favor  shown  by 
his  master  to  the  body  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed,  and'  by  means  of  which  the  crafty  despot 
secured  his  ascendency  over  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  maintained  his  arbitrary  power. 
A  low  knock  was  then  heard  ;  and  after  a 
reiterated  command  to  enter,  the  door  was 

•  The  "  little  bench”  or  stool  on  which  criminal® 
are  seatedfor  execution.^ 
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gently  opened,  and  a  man  appeared,'  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  garb  of  a  cura,  or  parish  priest. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  his  look  constrained  i 
and  downcast. 

“  Well,  Pai*  Melindez,  what^word  from 
your  penitent  ?”  inquired  the  supremo.- 

“Dona  Teresa  informs  mo  that,  from; 
the  expressions  let  fall  by  her  lover,  she  is 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  some  plot. is 
going  on  in  which  Saavedra  and  Vicente 
Valdez  are  concerned.'  But  she  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  any  certainty  with  regard  to  their 
designs.” 

“  Have  you  warned  her  that  her  salva¬ 
tion  depends  on  bringing  you  a  full  and  ac-  • 
curate  report  of  all  she  sees  and  shears  oni 
the  subject  ?” 

“  Yes,  your  excellency.” 

“  W^ell,  then,  1  warn  you,  Pai- Melindez, 
that  your  salvation — do  you  understand  } — 
depends  on  your  bringing  me  a  full  report' 
of  all  you  see  and  hear  on  that  and  every 
other  subject.” 

“  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  I  endeavor  to 
do  my  duty,”  answered  the  poor  priest 
submissively.  “  Twas  this  evening  at  the- 
country-house  of  Don  Enrique  Gonsalez, 
where  there  was  a  large  tertulia,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  recovery  of  his  charming  wife, 
after  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child.  A. 
lovely  family  is  that  of  Don  Enrique.” 

“  Pah  !”  interrupted  the  dictator  with  a, 
scowl.  “  What  is  this  trash  about  lovely 
children  and  charming  wives,  with  which 
you  are  stufiing  my  ears  ?  Beware,  Senor 
Cura ;  tell  me  what  is  important  for  me  to 
know,  and  remember  that  T  have  other 
sources  of  information  to  check,  you  if  yoUi 
play  me  false.” 

“  Don  Enrique  spoke  of.  your  excellency, 
and  of  the  noble  manner  in  which  you 
rescued  his  patrimony  from  the  clutches  ofi 
his  villanous  enemies.” 

“Ha!  well?” 

“  He  said  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  the  Dictator  Francia  and  Dr.  Francia 
the  advocate  should  be  the  same  man.” 

“  Don  Enrique  has  a  feeble  imagina¬ 
tion,”  said  the  despot  in  a  dry  sarcastic 
tone.  “  Well,  what  else  ?  There  was 
more  of  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  your  excellency,”  replied  the  un- 
happy  priest,  twitching  at  the  sleeve  of  his 
cassock,  and  hesitating  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  “  he  said  that  if  you  continued  to 
add  to  your  prisons,  and  the  number  of 

♦  Pai,  which  signifies  “  father”  in  the  Guarani 
or  native  Paraguayan  tongue,  is  the  term  by  which 
priests  are  usually  addressed  in  that  country. 
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their  inmates,  you  would  shortly  not  have 
*  iubject?  at  large  sufficient  to  guard  those  in 
conhnement.”  He  said  that !”  exclaimed 
Francia,  pausing  for  a  moment.  “  The 
fool !  The  senseless,  babbling  idiot !  1 

have  spared  him  so  long,  because  1  con¬ 
sidered  him' too  weak  an  enemy  to  deserve 
more  than  contempt.  And  yet,  not  ap¬ 
preciating  my  clemency,  he  must  talk  ! — 
must  express  his  idle,  worthless  opinions 
about  my  state  policy,  and  do  his  best  to 
excite  disaffection  against  me.  He  shall 
learn,  and  his  associates  shall  take  warning, 
that  I  have  yet  faithful  subjects  enough  to 
keep  watch  over  all  traitors.  Begone,  Sir 
Priest !” 

The  curate  departed,  and  the  little 
tinkling  bell  summoned  a  sentinel,  whom 
Francia  directed  to  call  the  Captain  Or- 
begoso.  In  a  few  minutes  the  captain 
made  his  appearance — a  ruffianly-looking 
soldier,  with  immense  whiskers  and  mus¬ 
taches,  and  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform,  with 
red  facings,  a  blue  sash,  and  epaulets.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  the  dicta¬ 
tor  instantly  remarked. 

“  Ah  !  A  petition  from  my  children — 
my  soldiers  he  inquired. 

“No,  your  excellency ;  it  is  a  letter 
which  was  found  on  the  table  of  poor 
Villarino.  They  have  just  brought  his 
body  home  from  the  river.”. 

“  What '  drowned  exclaimed  Francia, 
astonished  ;  and  snatching  the  letter,  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows ; — 

“  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  SUPREME 

I  I 

DICTATOR. 

“  It  is  now  two  years  since  your  excel¬ 
lency  deigned  to  cast  your  eyes  oh  me,  and 
consider  my  poor  abilities  worthy  of  your 
service.  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  your 
excellency  to  attest  the  fidelity,  the  as¬ 
siduity  with  which  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
the  Quties  of  my  office.  For  a  single 
inconsiderate  observation,  intended  for  the 
benefit  not  less  of  your  government  than  of 
our  common  country,  I  am  driven  from 
your  presence,  and  threatened  with  the 
same  doom  which  has  overtaken  so  many 
worthier  citizens  before  me.  1  understood 
but  too  well  the  meaning  of  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  last  words.  But  the  name  of  Villa¬ 
rino  shall  never,  through  me,  be  sullied  by 
the  infamy  of  the  banquillo  or  the  state- 
prison.  '  I  do  but  anticipate  my  fate,  which 
was  sure  to  overtake  me.  I  spare  you  the 
annoyance — may  I  say  the  pain.^ — of  di¬ 


recting  my  punishment.  In  return,  I  will 
venture  to  hope  that,  if  hereafter  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  family  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  your  displeasure,  you  will  par¬ 
don  him,  remembering  that  you  have  'al¬ 
ready  had  one  voluntary  victim  in  the 
unhappy  Joaquim  Villarino.” 

The  letter  fell  from  the  hands  of  tho 
dictator.  An  unwonted  expression  of  re¬ 
gret  lingered' for  a  moment  on  his  harsh 
countenance  ;  but  it  soon  pa^ed'  away, 
and  recovering  himself,  he  observed,  loud 
enough  for  the  captain  to  hear  him,  “  The 
poor  fool  must  needs  meddle  with  matters 
above  his  sphere  ;  and  finding  that  his  im¬ 
pertinence  offends  me,  he  sees  fit  to  leap 
into  the  river.  Well,  so  be  it !  Perhaps 
he  is  right.  He  has  saved  me  trouble. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  must  have  come  to  this. 
No  government  can  endure  the  officious  in¬ 
terference  of  unqualified  subjects,  and  it  is 
necessary,”  he  continued,  looking  steadily 
at  the  officer,  who  quailed  beneath  his 
glance,  “  to  repress  it  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever.  Orbegoso,  you  will  take  with  you 
twenty  dragoons,  and  proceed  to  the  house 
of  Don  Enrique  Gonsalez :  arrest  him  in¬ 
stantly  ;  drag  him,  if  need  be,  out  of  his 
bed ;  convey  him  to  the  prison  in  your 
barracks ;  have  him  heavily  fettered,  and 
place  him  in  the  dungeon  heretofore  occu¬ 
pied  by  Pedro  Garcia,  who  died  this 
morning.  There  let  him  rot,  a!s  a  waraing 
to  all  impertinent  babblers  who  cannot 
restrain  their  tongues  from  wagging  on  for¬ 
bidden  subjects.  Go  !^’ 

The  officer  made  his  obeisance,  and 
departed.  The  dictator,  seating  himself 
quietly  at  the  table,  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  a  book,  utterly  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  misery  which  in  a  few  short 
hours  he  had  spread  around  him. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  share  in  the 
doubt  of  poor  Gonsalez — whether  it  can  be 
possible  that  the  bold,  upright,  incor¬ 
ruptible  advocate  described  in  the  first  of 
these  scenes,  could  have  become  the  heartless 
wily  dictator,  the  suspicious  tyrant,  who 
has  just  been  seen  ruling  a  miserable 
people  through  the  agency  of  hireling 
troops,  of  degraded  spies,  of  jailors  and 
executioners,  and  all  the  customary  ap¬ 
paratus  of  despotism.  Those  of  them, 
however,  who  may  have  read  the  admirable 
“  Letters  on  Paraguay”  by  the  Messrs. 
Robertson,  will  be  aware  that  all  the  im¬ 
portant  incidents  of  the  narrative  are 
strictly  true  ;  the  only  liberties  here  taken 
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with  them  being  in  the  minor  details  and  de- 
scriptiYe  portions  of  the  story.  The  dicta¬ 
tor  Francia  is  one  of  a  long  list  of  examples 
which  prove  the  baneful  effect  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  possessor.  Before  he  became 
the  ruler  of  Paraguay,  he  was  esteemed  the 
only  man  in  the  country  fitted  to  govern 
it — so  high  was  the  confidence  in  his  sa¬ 
gacity,  his  firmness,  and,  above  all,  his  I 
integrity.  Had  he  not  been  trusted  with  * 
unlimited  c^i^mand,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  made  a  most  excellent  executive 
governor.  But  having  once  acquired  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  power,  his  unbounded  pride  and 
ambition  incited  him  to  use  every  effort 
to  retain  it.  Then  followed  a  praetorian 
soldiery,  an  all-pervading  espionage,  se¬ 
vere  exactions  to  supply  a  failing  treasury 
— rebellions,  conspiracies,  proscriptions — 
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the  dungeon,  the  torture,  the  ignominious 
death.  Such,  by  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  the 
regular  and  inevitable  sequence  of  results 
which  flow  from  the  establishment  of  an  ir¬ 
responsible  authority.  No  benevolence  is 
so  hearty,  no  honesty  so  pure,  no  humility 
so  lowly,  as  not  to  yield  at  last  to  the  en- 
I  grossing  sway  of  the  passion  for  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  restraints  of  constitutional  forms 
are,  at  least,  quite  as  valuable  to  rulers  as 
to  their  subjects ;  for  if  the  latter  have  to 
fear  the  injurious  effects  of  arbitrary  power 
upon  their  external  and  temporal  pros¬ 
perity,  the  former  have  still  more  to  dread 
its  subtle  and  lasting  influence  upon  them¬ 
selves. 
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One  fine  autumn  day,  in  the  year  1750,  as 
his  majesty  George  II.  was  taking  a  ride  in 
Hyde  Park,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
figure  of  an  old  soldier,  who  was  resting  on 
a  bench  placed  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak- 
tree.  The  king,  whose  memory  of  faces 
was]  remarkable,  recognised  him  as  a  vete¬ 
ran  who  had  fought  bravely  by  his  side  in 
some  of  his  continental  battles  ;  and  kindly 
accosting  him,  the  old  man,  who  was  lame, 
hobbled  towards  him. 

“  Well,  my  friend,”  said  the  monarch, 
“  it  is  now  some  years  since  we  heard  the 
bullets  whistle  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  : 
tell  me  what  has  befallen  you  since.” 

“  I  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  please  your 
majesty,  and  received  my  discharge,  and  a 
pension,  on  which  my  wife  and  I  are  living, 
and  trying  to  bring  up  our  only  son.” 

“  Are  you  comfortable  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  particularly  wish  for 

“  Please  your  majesty,  if  I  might  make 
bold  to  speak,  there  is  one  thing  that  would 
make  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  happy  as  a 
queen,  if  she  could  only  get  it.  Our  son  is 
a  clever  boy,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  give 
him  a  good  education,  we  try  every  means 
in  our  power  to  tprn  an  honest  penny  ;  so 
my  wife  keeps  an  apple-stall  outside  the 
Park  gate,  and  on  fine  days,  when  she  is 
able  to  be  out,  she  often  sells  a  good  deal. 
But  sun  and  dust  spoil  the  fruit,  and  rainy 
weather  keeps  her  at  home  ;  so  her  profits 


are  but  little — not  near  enough  to  keep  our 
boy  at  school.  Now,  please  your  majesty, 
if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  give  her 
the  bit  of  waste  ground  outside  the  Park 
gate,  we  could  build  a  shed  for  her  fruit- 
stall,  and  it  would  be,  1  may  say,  like  an 
estate  to  us.” 

The  good-natured  monarch  smiled,  and 
said,  “You  shall  have  it,  my  friend.  I 
wish  all  my  subjects  were  as  moderate  in 
their  requests  as  you.”  He  then  rode  on, 
followed  by  the  grateful  blessings  of  his 
faithful  veteran. 

In  a  few  days  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
bit  of  ground  to  James  Allen,  his  wife, 
and  their  heirs  for  ever,  was  forwarded  to 
their  humble  dwelling.  The  desired  shed 
was  speedily  erected,  and  the  good  woman’s 
trade  prospered  beyond  her  expectations. 
Often,  indeed,  the  king  himself  would  atop 
at  the  Park  gate  to  accost  her,  and  taking 
an  apple  from -her  tempting  store,  deposit  a 
golden  token  in  its  place.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  good  education  for  her 
son,  who  really  possessed  considerable  ta¬ 
lents. 

'  Years  rolled  on.  George  II.  and  the 
veteran  were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers  ; 
but  Mrs.  Allen  still  carried  on  her  trade, 
hoping  to  lay  up  some  money  for  her  son, 
who  was  become  a  fine  young  man  and  had 
obtained  a  situation  as  head  clerk  in  a  large 
haberdashery  establishment.  He  lived  with 
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his  mother  in  a  neat,  though  humble  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  little  way  out  of  the  city ;  and  thi¬ 
ther  he  hoped  soon  to  bring  a  fair  young 
bride,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  music 
teacher,  who  resided  near  them.  “  Sweet 
Lucy  Gray !”  as  her  lover  was  wont  to  call 
her,  had  given  her  consent,  and  the  happy 
day  was  already  fixed. 

One  morning,  however,  when  Mrs.  Allen 
proceeded  as  usual  to  her  place  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  she  was  startled  to  perceive  the  space 
around  her  fruit-stall  filled  with  workmen 
conveying  stones,  mortar,  and  all  the  im¬ 
plements  necessary  for  commencing  a 
building.  Some  were  standing  round  the 
shed,  evidently  preparing  to  demolish  it. 
“  Come,  old  lady,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
“  move  your  things  out  of  this  as  fast  as 
you  cad,  for  we  can  do  nothing  until  the 
shed  is  down.” 

“  My  shed  !”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  and  who 
has  given  you  authority  to  touch  it 

“  The  Lord  Chancellor,”  was  the  reply; 

he  has  chosen  this  spot  for  a  palace  that 
he  is  going  to  build,  and  which  is  intended 
to  be  somewhat  grander  than  your  fruit- 
stall.  So  look  sharp  about  moving  your 
property,  for  the*shed  must  come  down.” 

Vain  were  the  poor  woman’s  tears  and 
lamentations  ;  her  repeated  assertions  that 
the  late  king  had  given  her  the  ground  for 
her  own,  were  treated  with  ridicule  ;  and 
at  length  she  returned  home,  heart-sick  and 
desponding. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  seldom  come 
alone.  That  evening  Edward  Allen  en¬ 
tered  his  mother’s  dwelling  wearing  a  coun¬ 
tenance  as  dejected  as  her  own.  He  threw 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  sighed  deeply. 
“Oh,  mother !”  he  said,  “  I  fear  we  are 
ruined :  Mr.  Elliot  has  failed  for  an  im¬ 
mense  sum ;  there  is  an  execution  on  his 
house  and  goods,  and  1  and  all  his  clerks 
are  turned  adrift.  Every  penny  we  pos¬ 
sessed  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  now  we 
shall  lose  it  all.  Besides,  there  have  been 
lately  so  many  failures  in  the  city,  that 
numbers  of  young  men  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  and  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  where  to 
turn  to  look  for  it.  I  suppose,”  he  added, 
trying  to  smile,  “  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  your  little  trade  ;  and  I 
must  give  up  the  hope  of  marrying  sweet 
Lucy  Gray.  It  will  be  hard  enough  to  see 
you  suffering  from  poverty  without  bringing 
her  to  share  it.” 

“  Oh,  Edward,”  said  his  mother,  “  what 
you  tell  me  is  bad  enough  ;  but,  my  poor 
boy,  I  have  still  worse  news  for  you.”  She 


then,  with  many  tears,  related  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  concluded  by  asking  him 
what  they  were  to  do.  Edward  paused. 

“  And  so,”  said  he  at  length,  “  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my 
mother’s  ground,  and  her  poor  fruit-stall 
must  cone  down  to  make  room  for  his 
stately  palace.  Well,  we  shall  see.  Thank 
God  we  live  in  free,  happy  England,  where 
the  highest  has  no  power  to  oppress  the 
lowest.  Let  his  lordship  build  on :  he 
cannot  seize  that  which  his  sovereign  bes¬ 
towed  on  another.  Let  us  rest  quietly  to¬ 
night,  and  I  feel  certain  that  all  will  yet  be 
well.” 

The  following  day  Edward  presented 
himself  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  “  Can  I  see  his  lordship  he  in¬ 
quired  of  the  grave  official  who  answered 
his  summons- 

“  My  lord  is  engaged  just  now,  and  can¬ 
not  be  seen  except  on  urgent  business.” 

“  My  business  is  urgent,”  replied  the 
young  man ;  “  but  I  will  await  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  leisure.” 

And  a  long  waiting  he  had.  At  length, 
after  .sitting  in  an  anteroom  for  several 
hours,  he  was  invited  tq  enter  the  audience 
chamber.  There,  at  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  papers,  sat  Lord  Apsley.  He 
was  a  dignified-looking  man,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
and  quick  penetrating  eye.  “  Well,  my 
friend,”  he  said,  “  what  can  I  do  for 
you 

“  Your  lordship  can  do  much,”  replied 
Edward  ;  “  yet  all  I  seek  is  justice.  You 
have  chosen,  as  the  site  for  your  new  pa¬ 
lace,  a  piece  of  ground  which  his  majesty 
King  George  II.  bestowed  on  my  parents 
and  their  heirs  for  ever  ;  and  since  my 
father’s  death,  my  mother  has  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession.  If  your  lordship 
will  please  to  read  this  paper,  you  will  see 
that  what  I  state  is  the  fact.” 

Lord  Apsley  took  the  document,  and  pe¬ 
rused  it  attentively.  “You  are  right, 
young  man,”  he  said  ;  “  the  ground  is  in¬ 
deed  secured  to  your  family  by  the  act  of 
our  late  gracious  sovereign.  I  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  waste  spot, 
but  I  now  find  I  must  become  the  tenant  of 
your  surviving  parent.  What  does  she 
expect  for  it .?” 

“  That,”  said  Edward,  “  she  is  satisfied 
to  leave  to  your  lordship.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  chief  lawgiver  of  our  country 
will  do  what  is  just  and  right.” 

“You  shall  not  be  disappointed,  young 
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map,”  replied  the  Chancellor.  “  Lwas  of-  garden  filling  a  basket  with  the  fruit  of  a 
fered  a  site  for  my.  palace,  equally  eligible,  golden  pippin-tree,  which, the  old  lady  pro- 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  four^  hundred  pounds,  nounced  to  be.  almost  as  fine  as  the  apples 
That  sum  I  will  pay^your  mother,  and  have  which  his  gracious  majesty  King  George  II. 
it  properly  secured  to  her  heirs  for  ever.”  '  was. wont  to  select  from  her  stall  at  Hyde 
Edward  thanked  his  lordship,  and  res-  Parkj Corner, 
pectfully  withdrew.  And, thus.  it.  came  to  pass  that  the  stately 

Before  a  week,  had,  elapsed,  his,  mother  mansion  of  England’s  warrior^duke  is  sub-^ 
was  estaldished  in.  a  neat,  and  comfortable  ject,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  grpund.rent  of 
dwelling  in  one  of,  the  suburbs;  and  ^  ere  four  hundred  .pounds  a  year,  payable  to.  the 
two,  had  gone  by,  sweet  Lucy  (no  longer  representatives  oL  the  .old japplewoman. 
Gray)  might  b^e,seen  in  the , sunny,  little^ 


WORDSWORTH’S  INSTALLATION  ODE. 

Some  at  least  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
see  the  Ode  written  by  the  Poet  Laureate  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  recent  Installation  of  Prince  Albert  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge — his 
royal  sponse,  Victoria,  assisting  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  Ode  was  performed  in  the  Senate  House  to 
Professor  Walmsley’s  music  :  '  ' 

Introdcction  and  Chorus, 

For  thirst  of  power  that  Heaven  disowns, 

For  temples,  towers,  and  thrones, 

Too  long  insulted  by  the  Spoiler’s  shock, 
Indignant  Europe  cast 
Her  stormy  foe  at  last 
To  reap  the,  whirl  wind  on  a  Lybian  rocK 

'  Solo — TVnor. 

War  is  passion’s  basest  game. 

Madly  payed  to  win  a  name ; 

Up  starts  some  tyrant,  Earth  and  Heaven  to  dare ; 

.  The  servile  million  bow :  ’ 

But  will  the  lightning  glance  aside  to  spare 
The  despot’s  laurelled  brow  1 

♦ 

Chorus. 

War  is  mercy,  glory,  fame, 

Waged  in  Fr^om’s  holy  cause; 

Fre^om,'  such  as  man  may  claim 
Under  Clod’s  restraining  laws. 

Such  is  Albion’s  fame  and  glory ; 

Let  rescued  Europe  tell  the  story. 

Recit. — (Accompanied.)^- Cfln<raZ<o. 

But,  lo !  what  sudden  cloud  has  darkened  all 
The  land  as  with  a  funeral  pall  % 

The  rose  of  England  suffers  blight. 

The  flower  has  drooped,  the  isle’s  delight, 

Flower  and  bud  together  fall— 

A  nation’s  hopes  lie  crushed  in  Claremont’s  de¬ 
solate  hall. 


Air — Soprano. 

Time  a  checkered  mantle  wears ; 

'Earth  awakes  from  wintry  sleep; 

Again  the  tree  a  blossom  bears, — 

Cease,  Britannia,  cease  to  w^eep  ! 

Hark  to  the  peals  on  this  bright  May-mom  I 
They  tell  that  your  future  Clueen  is  born  !' 

Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus. 

A  Guardian  Angel  fluttered 
Above  the  babe  unseen ; 

One  word  he  softly,  uttered — 

It  named  the  future  Clueen  : 

And  a  joyful  cry  through  the  island  rang. 

As  clear  and  bold  as  the  trumpet’s  clang, 

As  bland  as  the  reed  of  peace — 

“  Victoria  be  her  name !” 

For  righteous  triumphs  are  the  base 
Whereon  Britannia  rests  her  peaceful  fame. 

ClUARTETT. 

Time,  in  his  mantle’s  sunniest  fold, 
Uplifted  on  his  arms  the  child ; ' 

And,  while  the  fearless  infant  smiled. 

Her  happy  destiny  foretold ' 

Infancy,  by  wii^om  mild. 

Trained  to  health  and  artless  beauty ; 
Youth,  by  pleasure  unbeguiled 
From  the  lore  of  lofty  duty ; 
Womanhood  in  pure  renown. 

Seated  on  her  lineal  throne : 

Leaves  of  myrtle  in  her  crown  ; 

Fresh’ with  lustre  all  their  own. 

Love,  the  treasure  worth  possessing 
More  than  all  the  world  beside, 

This  shall  be  her  choicest  blessing. 

Oft  to  Royal  hearts  denied.” 

Recit. — (Accompanied.! — Bass. 
That  eve  the  Star  of  Brunswick  shone, 
With  steadfast  ray  benign. 
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On  Gotha’s  ducal  roof,  and  on 
The  softly  flowing  Leine ; 

Nor  failed  to  gild  the  smres  of  Bohn, 

And  glittered  on  the  Rhine, — 

Old  Camus  too  on  that  prophetic  nig^t 
Was  conscious  of  the  ray; 

And  his  willows  whispered  in  its  light, 

Not  to  the  zephyr’s  sway. 

But  with  a  Delphic  life,  in  sight 
Of  this  auspicious  day ; 

Chorus. 

This  day,  when  Granta  hails  her  chosen  Lord 
And  proud  of  her  award. 

Confiding  in  that  star  serene, 

Welcomes  the  Consort  of  a  happy  dueen. 

Air — Contralto. 

Prince,  in  these  collegiate  bowers, 

Where  science,  leagued  with  holier  truth, . 
Guards  the  sacred  heart  of  youth. 

Solemn  monitors  are  ours. 

These  reverend  aisles,  these  hallowed  towers 
Raised  by  many  a  hand  august. 

Are  haunted  by  majestic  powers. 

The  memories  of  the  wise  and  just. 

Who,  faithful  to  a  pious  trust, 

Here  in  the  founder’s  spirit  sought 
To  mould  and  stamp  the  ore  of  thought 
In  that  bold  form  and  impress  high. 

That  best  betoken  patriot  loyalty. 

Not  in  vain  those  sages  taught— - 
True  disciples,  good  as  great. 

Have  ponoered  here,  their  country’s  weal, 
Weighed  the  future  by.  the  past. 

Learned  how  social  frames  may  last, 

And  how  a  land  may  rule  its  fate 
By  constancy  inviolate. 

Though  worlds  to  their  foundations  reel 
The  sport  of  factious  hate,  or  godless  zeal.. 

Air — Bass. 

Albert,  in  thy  race  we  cherish 
A  nation’s  strength  that  will  not  perish, 
While  England’s  sceptred  line  ’ 

True  to  the  King  of  Kings  is  found ; 

Like  that  wise  ancestor  of  thine  ' 

Who  threw  the  Saxon  shield  o’er  Luther’s  life. 
When  first,  above  the  yells  of  bigot  strife^ 

The  trumpet  of<the  Living -Word 
Assumed  a  voice  of  deep  portentous  sound 
From  gladdened' Elbe  to  startled  Tiber  heard. 

Chorus.^ 

What  shield  more  sublime 
E’er  was  blazoned  or  sung  I 
And  the  Prince  whom  we  greet 
From  its  hero  is  sprung. 

Resound,  resound  the  strain 
That  hails  him  for  our  own  ! 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again ; 

For  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Throne  !-r 
And  that  presence  fair  and  bright. 

Ever  blest  wherever  seen, 

Who  deigns  to  grace  our  festal  rite. 

The  pride  of  the  islands,  Victoria  the.  Gtu^n  !; 


THE  YELLOW  LEAF. 


HENRY  J.  JONES. 

Thr  yellow  leaf !— the  yellow  leaf! 

Hath  shed  upon  the  woods  again, 

A  radiance  beautiful,  but  brief, — 

A  seeming  glory,  though  a  stain  ! 

And  lo  1  what  tints  of  roseate  blush 
Amid  the  clustering  foliage  glow. 

As  if,  on  every  tree  and  bush,' 

Another  Spring  were  lighting  now ! 
r  Ah !  trust  not  that  alluring  hue ! 

The  bloom  on  Autumn’s  fading  wreath 
Is  but  a  hectic  flush — too  true — 

The  herald  of  decay  and  death  I 
The  spoiler  thus  permits,  awhile. 

On  beauty’s  cheek  the  rose  to  glow. 

But  plies,  beneath  the  insidious  guile. 

With  treacherous  stealth  the  work  of  woe ! 
The  yellow  leaf!  the  fading  leaf ! 

In  brightness  clad,  but  frail  as  fair. 
Proclaims  a  tale  of  seasons  brief. 

And  bids  thee,  thoughtless  Man,  prepare ! 


From  the  People’s  Joumal. 

THE  POOR  WOMAN’S  SONG. 


BY;  MART  LEMAN  GILLIES. 

Though  lowly  my  cottage  and  frugal  its  fare, 
Aflection  and  truth'.and  devotion  are  there ; 

And  when  evening  arrives,  and  the  day’s  toil  is  o’er, 
Then  my  husband  i  comes  home  and  I  bar  up  the 
door. 

He  goes  to  the  bed  where  his  little  ones  lie, 

And  I  know  the  sweet  light  that  then  beams  in  hia 
eye. 

And  he  turns  to  his  supper,  whatever  it  be, 

With  a  kindness  of  heart  that  is  heaven  to  me ! 

*  A 

I  love  him  too  well  to  rejune  at  my  fate— 

Frugality  still  kwps  the  dun  from  our  gate —  * 

And  I  hope  that  his  children  may  rise  to  repay 
The  toils  and  the  sorrows  that  wear  him  away. 

Oh,  zealous  and  hply  and  pure  be  their  youth  I 
May  they  hear,  from  my  lips  only  kindness^  and 
truth ! 

And,  when  Mercy’s  mild  mess^ger  bears  me  from 
life. 

Leave  my  mem’ry,  dear  as  a  mother  and  wife  1 


Learnrd  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. — The  Philadelphia  North  American  lately 
compiled  the  following  table,  the  utility  and  interest 
of  which  induce  us  to  copy  it.  The  table  reaches 
down  to  the  end  of  May,  1^7 ; 

IN  ENGLAND. 


METROPOLITAN 


Date  of  Date  of 


Charter. 


Foundation. 

Royal  Society,  1660 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  1707 

Linnaean  Society,  1788 

Horticultural  Swiety,  1804 

Geological  Society,  1807 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  1823 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1818 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1820 
Medical  andChirurgical  Swiety,  1805 
Royal  Institute  of  Br.  Architects,  1834 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  i 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  1841 

Society  of  Arts,  1753 

Medical  Society  of  London,  1773 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1 823 

Zoological  Society,  1826 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  1830 
Entomological  Society,  1833 

Statistical  Society,  1834 

Botanical  Society  of  London,  1836 
Numismatic  Society,  1836 

Microscopical  Society,  1839 

Chemical  Society,  1841 

Philological  Society,  1842 

Ethnological  Society,  1843 

Archaeological  Association,  1843 

Archaeological  Institute,  1843 

Syro-Egyptian  Society,  1844 

Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  1845 

Pathological  Society,  (1) 

NATIONAL  NOT  METROPOLITAN. 

British  Association  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  1831 


Date  of  Date  of 
Foundation.  Charter. 

Provincial. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,18l9  1832 
Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Manchester,  1781 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Liverpool,  1812 

Plymouth  Institution,  1812 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  1813 

Royal  Geological  Society,  Corn¬ 
wall,  1814  • 

Philosophical  and  Literary  So¬ 
ciety,  Leeds,  1818 

Natural  History  Society,  Man¬ 
chester,  1821 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Societyrl822 
Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Sheffield,  1822 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Whitby,  1822 

Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Hull,  1822 

Bristol  Philosophic  and  Literary 
Society,  1824 

I  Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford,  1828 
Scarborough  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  1830 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  So¬ 
ciety,  ,  1833 

Worcestershire  Natural  History 
Society,  1833 

Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Na¬ 
tural  History  and  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  1835 

Geological  Society,  Manchester,  1838 
Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society,  1838 
Geological  Society,  West  Riding,  1838 
Architectural  Society,  Oxford,  1839 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  Penzance,  1839 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  1840 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Society, 1 846  1 77^ 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  1846  •  178J 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1734  ITTJ' 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1739  1785 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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Date  of  *  Date  of 
Foundation.  Charter. 

Royal  Ph3rsical  Society,  Eldin- 


burgh,  1771  1788 

Royal  Sottish  Society  of  Arts,  1841 
Wernerian  Society,  Edinburgh,  1808 

.  Harverian  Society,  1752 

Juridicial  Society  1773 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  1780 
Hunterian  Medical  Society,  1824 
Gleological  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  1834 


Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1836 


I  stand,  and  as  poets  sometimes  have  been  inspired 

Iby  a  sort  of  second-sight,  were  prophetic  that  the 
ocean  would  be  his  grave. 


‘  To-morrow  comes ! 

Cloud  upon  cloud,  with  dark  and  deepening  mass, 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully  ; 

Tempest  unfolds  his  pinions  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge  ;  the  pitiless  fiend 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings  tracks  his  prey. 
The  torn  deep  yawns — the  vessel  finds  a  grate 
Beneath  its  jagged  jaws.’ 


PBOVINCIAI.. 

Literary  and  Philt^phical  So¬ 
ciety,  Perth,  1784 

Philosophical  Society,  Glasgow,  1802 
Berwickshire  Naturalist’s  Club,  1831 
Tweeddale  Physical  and  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  1834 

Glasgow  and  Clydesdale  Statisti¬ 
cal  Society,  1836 

Orkney  Natural  History  Society,  1837 
Border  Medical  Society,  1838 

Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  1840 
Orkney  Antiquarian  and  Natu¬ 
ral  History  Society,  1844 

IN  IRELAND. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  1786 

Association  of  the  King  and  Clueen’s 
College  of  Physicians,  1816 
Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land,  1831 

Geological  Society  of  Dublin,,  1832 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Ireland,  1835 

Association  of  Graduates  in  Me¬ 
dicine  (T.  C.  D.)  1837 

Natural  History  Society,  Dublin,  1838 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland,  1839 

Microscopical  Society,  Dublin,  1840 
Dublin  University  Philosophical 
Society,  1842 

PROVINCIAL. 

Literary  Society,  Belfast,  1801 

Scientific  and  Literary  Society, 

Cork,  1819 

Natural  History  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  Belfast,  1821 

Cuvierian  Society,  Cork,  1836 

Natural  History  Society,  London¬ 
derry,  1837 

Statistic^  Society  of  Ulster,  1838 

Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of 
Ulster,  1845 

RECAPITULATION. 

Learned  Societies  in  England  and  Wales,  58 
Scotland,  20 

Ireland,  17—95 

Burning  op  Shrllev. — A  Life  of  Shelley,  by 
Thomas  Medwin,  has  just  been  issued  in  London, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  version  of  a 
melancholy  and  oft  described  scene ; — 

“  At  Spezzia,  the  people  of  the  place  told  me 
where  the  bodies  of  my  friends  had  been  cast  on 
shore :  they  had  been  thrown  on  the  beach,  not  to¬ 
gether,  but  several  miles  apart,  and  the  English  1 
boy’s  five  miles  from  that  of  Shellev.  The  follow- 1 
ing  verses,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  recurred  I 
to  me,  which  seem  entirely  out  of  place  where  they  j 


“I  arrived  at  Pisa  some  hours  later  than  I 
could  have  wished, ‘for  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Trelawney  had  been  engaged  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  burying  Shelley’s  remains.  The  history  of 
the  funeral  pyre  has  bwn  so  much  misrepresented, 
that  I  shall  premise  it  with  a  few  observations. 
Fourteen  days  elapsed  between  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  and  the  finding 'of  the  corpses  of  my 
friends,  and  neither  of  them  were  in  a  state  to  be 
removed  to  consecrated  ground ;  but  an  obstacle  to 
such  removal  under  any  circumstance,  was,  that 
by  the  quarantine  laws,  their  friends  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  possession  of  their  relics.  The  laws 
with  respect  to  everj'thing  cast  on  land  by  the  sea, 
being,  that  it  must  be  burned,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  remnant  bringing  the  plague 
into  Italy. 

“  A  consultation  took  place  betw’een  Byron,  Hunt, 
and  Trelawney,  on  this  subject.  It  had  not  only  been 
the  oft-repeated  wish  of  Shelley  to  be  buried  at 
Rome,  and  there  rejoin  his  favorite  child  William, 
who  lav  there,  but  he  had  left  it  as  a  sacred  charge 
to  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  had  appointed  as  executor 
to  his  will,  to  fulfil  this  office  of  friendship  for  him. 
Even  had  the  state  of  Shelley’s  corse  admitted  of 
being  transported  to  Rome,  they  were  assured  by 
the  authorities  that  no  representation  of  theirs 
would  have  altered  the  law ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  kind  and  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Dawkins, 
charg6  d’afiaires  at  Florence,  permission  would  not 
have  been  gained  for  Mrs.  Shelley  to  receive  the 
ashes,  after  they  had  been  consumed.  1  say,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Pisa  too  late.  True  to  his  engagement, 
Byron  and  his  friends  had  gone  that  day  to  perform 
the  singular  and  pious  duty  of  watching  his  funeral 
pyre,  in  order  that  the  ashes  migh^  be  sent  to  the 
English  cemetery  at  Rome.  They  came  to  a  spot 
marked  by  an  old  withered  pine  tree,  and  near  it, 
on  the  beach,  stood  a  solitary  ruined  hut,  covered 
with  thatch.  The  place  was  welb  chosen  for  a 
poet’s  grave.  Some  few  weeks  before,  I  had  ridden 
with  Shelley  and  Byron  to  the  very  spot,  which  I 
have  since  visited  in  sad  pilgrimage.  Before  them 
lay  a  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  M^terranean,  with 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Gorgona  visible  in  front ; 
Lord  Byron’s  yacht,  the  Bolivar,  riding  at  anchor 
at  some  distance  in  the  offing.  On  the  other  side 
apmared  an  almost  illimitable  sandy  wilderness, 
and  iminhabitable,  only  broken  here  and  there  by 
stunted  shrubs,  twisted  by  the  sea-breeze,  and 
stunted  by  the  barrenness  and  drought  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  strove  to  gtow.  At  equi-distance, 
along  the  coast,  rose  high  square  towers,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  coast  from  smug¬ 
glers,  and  enforcing  the  quarantine  regulations. 
This  view  was  completed  by  a  range  of  the  far  off 
Italian  Alps,  that  from  their  many  folded  and  vol¬ 
canic  character,  as  well  as  from  their  marble  sum¬ 
mits,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  glittering  snow ; 
to  finish  the  picture,  and  as  a  foreground,  was 
placed  a  remarkable  ^up. 

**  Lord  Bvron,  with  some  soldiers  of  the  coast 
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guard,  stood  about  the  burning  pyre,  and  Leigh 
■  Hunt,  whose  feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry 
him  through  the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in  the 
carriage ;  the  four  post-horses  panting  with  the 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
fire.  The  solemness  of  the  whole  ceremony  was 
the  more  felt  by  the  shrieks  of  a  solitary  curlew, 
which,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  corpse,  wheeled  in 
narrow  circles  round  the  pile,  so  narrow  that  it 
might  have  been  struck  with  the  hand.  The  bird 
was  ^  fearless,  that  it  could  not  have  been  driven 
away,  lam  indebted  to  one  of  the  pArty  present 
for  the  interesting  particulars  of  this  scene,  but 
must  add  to  it  Leigh  Hunt’s  account.  He  says — 
*  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  now  soft  and  liquid,  kissed  the  shore,  as  if 
to  make  peace  with  it.  The  yellow  sand  and  blue 
sky  entirely  contrasted  with  one  another,  marble 
mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness,  and  the 
flame  of  the  fire  bore  towards  Heaven  its  vigorous 
‘  amplitude,  waving  and  quivering  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  inconceivable  beauty.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
‘  contained  the  glassy  essence  of  volatility.  One 
might  have  expected  a  sun-bright  countenance  to 
look  out  of  it,  coming  once  moie  before  it  departed, 
to  thank  the, friends  who  had  done  their  duty.’ 

“  I  have  understood  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  much 
offended  at  the  account  above  given  respecting  the 
carriage,  but  why  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  have  stood  for  some  hours 
by  the  side  of  the  scorching  furnace,  when  there 
were  so  many  others  of  stronger  nerves  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  health  present  ?  This  extreme  sensitiveness  on 
his  part  is  much  out  of  place,  for  neither  my  in¬ 
formant  nor  myself  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
throwing  on  him  a  taunt,  or  taxing  him  with  the 
slightest  dereliction  of  duty.  His  regard  for  Shel¬ 
ley  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  very  excess  cf 
‘feeling  that  he  displayed,  might,  in  default  of  other 
proofs,  have  best  testified  it. 

“  But  Byron  was  unable  long  to  withstand  the 
sight,  or  perhaps  the  heat,  and  by  way  of  distrac¬ 
tion  swam  off  to  his  yacht. 

“  Writing  to  Mr.  Moore,  he  says, — 

“  ‘The  other  day,  at  Via  Reggio,’ — he  does  not 
specify  the  day  of  the  burning, — ‘  1  thought  proper  to 
swim  otT  to  my  schooner,  the  Bolivar,  in  the  offing, 
and  thence  to  shore  again,  about  three  miles  or  bet¬ 
ter,  in  all.  As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  broiling 
'sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack;’ 
and  then  he  adds,  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
letter,  though  not  connecting  the  burning  w  ith  the 
swimming, — ‘  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of 
*  Shelley  and  Williams.  You  can  have  no  idea 
what'  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pyre 
has  on  a  desert  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  sea  before, — the  singular  appear- 
'  ance  the  salt  and  frankincense  give  to  the  flames.’ 

"  Much  objection  has  been  started  to  these  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  funeral  pyre,  which  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  bearing  the  character  of  a  heathen  rite ; 

^  but  without  them  it  would  not  only  have  been  dan- 
‘gerous  to  hav'e  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  but  from 
the’aate  of  the  body  it  w'ould  have  been  intolerable. 

**  In  the  everting  I  saw  Lord  Byron.  He  was  in 
a  high  state  of  lev'er,  from  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  combined  with  exposure  for  some  hours  to  the 
sun,  in  swimming  and  floating.” 

'Dr.  Louis ' SpOHR.—^In  no"  spirit  of  vaporing 
■’'self-nraise,  but  of  honest  congratulation,  may  we  re¬ 
mind  the'  reader  that  whatever  be  dur  country’s 
faults  in  musical  taste,  or  slackness  of  artistic  cul¬ 
tivation,  England  has  successively  been  able  to  se- 
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cure  and  reward  the  best  exertions  of  such  musi¬ 
cians  as  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber.  More 
recently,  the  noble  public  of  our  common  people 
has  shown  itself  rich  enough  in  the  enlightenment, 
association,  and  the  means  of  remunerating  genius 
and  talent  of  the  first  order,  to  tempt  to  its  great 
meetings  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr :  and  this,  not  as 
almsgivers,  but  as  guests,  giving  and  receiving 
honor. 

It  becomes  ns,  then, — taking  advantage  of  Dr. 
Spohr’s  presence  among  us, — to  offer  our  mite  of  re¬ 
cord  and  welcome  to  a  distinguished  man.  With 
regard  to  hig  life  there  is  not  very  much  to  tell ; — 
happy  and  rare  circumstance  in  an  art  w'hose  exhi¬ 
biting  Professors  are,  possibly,  more  subject  to 
fevers,  vicissitudes, — to  excitement  in  youth  and 
vapidity  in  age,  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  de¬ 
voted  to  imaginative  pursuits  and  pleasures !  Our 
guest  was  born,  some  sixty-four  years  since,  at  Sae- 
sen,  in  Brunswick;  the  son  of  a  physician.  He 
early  showed  signs  of  musical  genius;  a  violin  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  placed  under  one 
Maucourt,  who  will  be  best  remembered  as  his 
master,  By  the  time  that  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
he  w’as  fit  to  play  a  Concerto  at  a  Court,  whose 
Duke  knew  w’hal  good  violin  playing  wras.  Before 
he  was  fifteen,  his  particular  vein  in  composition 
had  developed  itself.  The  fine  duartett,  op.  4, — 
which  was  performed  by  the  Beethoven  Society  the 
other  day,  in  his  presence, — was  w’ritten,  we  heard 
him  say  himself  (smiling  pleasantly  the  w'hile), 
when  he  w’as  fourteen.  When  he  w’as  sixteen,  he 
w  as  placed  under  Franz  Eck;  and  two  years  later, 
having  been  pensioned  by  the  Duke,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  his  master  into  Rus.sia,  W’hcre  he  stayed  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Subsequently,  Spohr  received  mu¬ 
sical  apiwintments  at  Gotha ;  at  the  theatre  An  der 
Wien,  Vienna ;  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  ;  and  more 
than  *20  years  ago,  came  finally  to  an  anchor  at  Hesse 
Cassel :  w'hence  many  of  his  best  works  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  where  most  of  the  German  violin  play¬ 
ers  have,  at  one  period  or  other,  been  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Spohr  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Friiulein  Scheidler,  wras  the  best  harpist  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  finish  of  their  duett  performances  is 
spoken  of  in  all  musical  chronicles  as  something 
remarkable.  The  present  Madame  Spohr  is  alive. 

When  we  have  said  that  our  guest  pos.ses.ses  that 
tranquil,  serene,  and  equable  spirit,  w  hich  prevents 
its  owner  from  “  inviting  storms,”  and  pilots  him 
safely  and  speedily  through  such  as  are  inevitable ; 
— and  have  pointed  to  his  life  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Cas.sel  as  an  enviable  example  of  cheerful  leisure, 
spent  in  ease  and  pastime,  alternated  with  steady 
w’ork  and  pleasant  joumeyings  from  time  to  time,  to 
reap  honors  as  its  fruits, — when  we  have  recorded, 
that  after  having  been  for  some  quarter  of  a  century 
con.sidered  not  only  as  tAe  first  German  violin  mas¬ 
ter,  but  also  one  of  the  first  German  violin  players, 
— Dr.  Spohr  has  naturally  and  gracefully  retired 
from  public  exhibition,  leaving  the  arena  to  young¬ 
er,  not  w’orthier  men,  —the  .story  of  his  life  is  told; 
and  w'e  have  but  to  speak  of  his  works. 

Though  to  us  there  are  few  things  more  distaste¬ 
ful  than  unmixed  eulogy ;  and  praise  loses  its  value 
when  unaccompanied  by  signs  of  pow'er  to  distin¬ 
guish, — there  are  ”  times  and  occasions,”  as  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  had  it,  w’hen  the  duty  of  a  writer 
is  but  to  awell  on  that  which  merits  admiration :  the 
present  is  one.  We  meet  Dr.  Spohr  in  every  as^t 
which  a  musical  composer  can  take.  In  all  he  naa 
shown  himself  meritorious  and  successful ;  in  all, 
individual.  '  Amoog  his  Oratorios,  The  Last 
Judgment”  is  our  favorite,  for  the  sake  of  the  quar- 
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tett  and  chorus  which  closes  the  first  part ;  and  the 
grand  scene  of  “  Babylon,”  with  the  impressive  fu¬ 
neral  strain,  “  Blest  are  the  departed,”  in  the  second. 
The  instrumental  introduction  to  the  latter,  also,  de¬ 
serves  notice  as  richly  scored,  and  full  of  grace¬ 
ful  melody.  Among  Dr.  Spohr's  operas  “  Jesson- 
da”  deserves  to  be  rated  the  highest  as  a  whole ; 
though  the  gloom  of  the  story,  founded  on  “  La 
Veuve  de  Malabar,” — a  heavy  and  sentimental 
French  tragedy  by  M.  Lemierre, — has  imparted  a 
certain  monotony  to  the  music.  But  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  charming  trio  for  female  voices  in  ‘‘  Zemire 
und  'Azor;”  nor  the  impressive  burial  chant  in 
“Pietro  von  Abano;”  nor  the  many  magnificent 
airs  in  “  Faust some  of  which  have  been  recently 
revived  in  our  recollection  by  the  glorious  singing 
and  saying  of  Herr  Pischek.  In  all,  the  orches¬ 
tral  portion  is  richly  ingenious,  and  admirably 
finished.  The  mention  of  this  brings  us  to  this 
Master’s  exclusively  instrumental  music;  begin¬ 
ning  with  his  Symphonies.  Here,  again,  there  is 
much  to  admire,  apart  from  the  general  praise 
'  due  to  one  w’ho  is  so  sure  and  masterly  in  his  or¬ 
chestral  effects.  The  slow  movement,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor;  the  fiimle  to 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor;  the  first  allegro,  and 
the  march  in  that  picturesque  Symphony,  “  The 
Power  of  Sound,”  are  all  as  good  as  iWy  are  pecu* 
liar.  And  even  in  Dr.  Spohr’s  works  where  our 
sympathies  are  more  at  fault,  let  us  insist  that  the 
seal  of  individuality  w’hich  distinguishes  the  origi¬ 
nator  from  the  copyist,  is  never  missing.  In  all, 
there  is  showrn  the  self-respect  of  a  true  artist :  care, 
learning,  and  high  finish. 

No  classical  writer  for  the  violin  (distinguishing 
Rode,  Viotti,  Mayseder,  and  De  Beriol,  as  bnUiant; 
which  means  something  less,  and  something  more 
\]\^xx  classical),  has  contributed  so  much  admirable.and 
interesting  music  for  his  instrument,  as  Dr.  S.  His 
Concertos  will  long  be  in  request,  not  merely  for  the 
grace  and  solidity  of  their  solo  parts,  but  for  the 
richness  of  the  orchestral  tissue.  His  duetts  are  in¬ 
comparable.  We  rate  these  as  the  highest  of  his 
works,  since  no  one  has  approached  their  composer, 
in  whose  hands  the  two  instruments  become  almost 
a  quartett — so  rich  and  full  are  their  effects  and  com¬ 
binations.  There  have  been  painters  of  gallery 
pictures,  the  lame  of  which  has  been  disputed,  who, 
when  restricting  themselves  within  the  smaller 
range  of  cabinet  art,  rise  to  unquestioned  perfection. 
Scale  does  not  constitute  excellence.  One  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Sonnets  is  greater  than  a  “  wilderness”  of 
epics  by  ...  .  Let  every  groaning  reader  fill 
the  blank  for  himself!  Our  singling  out,  therefore, 
of  these  less  obtrusive  works,  must  not  be  thought 
as  disparagement  to  the  Master  or  his  essays  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  We  shall  only  further  dwell 
_  with  gratitude  on  the  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  rich 
harmonies  of  his  quartetts,  single  and  double,  the 
,  delight  of  all  players  on  stringed  instruments,  who 
find  iu  them  that  exquisite  acquaintance  with  what 
is  possible  and  w'hat  is  agreeable,  which  a  theorical 
study  of  any  instrument  will  hardly  produce.  Thus, 
W'hile  his  violin  music  is  his  best.  Dr.  Spohr  is  least 
eminent  when  he  writes  for  the  pianoforte.  Need 
we  say  more?  Yes,  one  word.  We  believe  that 
certain  selected  works  of  our  guest  have  permanent 
life  in  them ;  and  are  good  for  a  future,  as  well  as 
for  the  present  generation.  May* their  list  still  be 
lengthened ! — HuwUt's  Journal. 

Literary  Histrionics. — Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
mental  and  physical  powers  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  whose  purse  is  in  the  same  condition  is  about  to 


receive  an  important  addition  to  the  annual  sum  al¬ 
ready  allowed  him  by  the  Government. — Several 
celebrated  literary  characters  and  artists  are  about  to 
give  a  dramatic  performance  in  Manchester  for  his 
benefit.  Among  ihe  number  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark 
Lemon,  Dudley  Costello,  John  Forster,  George 
Cruikshank,  Frank  Stone,  and  John  Leach.  This 
entertainment  will  probably  realize  some  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds,  which  will  be  a  most  welcome  and 
seasonable  gift  to  Mr.  Hunt 

Russian  Railways. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
just  taken  an  important  decision  in  a  strategic  point 
of  view^  He  has  adopted  the  project  of  a  vast  line 
of  railways,  uniting  the  three  capitals,  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburgh.  This  line,  of  which 
the  tele  de  ponf  will  be  the  fortress  of  Warsaw  will 
complete  and  strengthen  the  system  of  the  old  King¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  such  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  esta¬ 
blished  it  at  the  last  insurrection  in  1830.  The 
country  to  be  traversed  by  the  line  is  generally  flat, 
w'hich  will  allow  of  the  works  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  expense  of  about  I00,o60f.  the  English 
mile. 

Statistics  of  Spirit  Drinking  in  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland. — In  an  English  exchange,  lately,  we 
observed  a  curious  official  document  in  relation  to 
the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  facts 
disclosed  by  some  of  the  tables. 

During  the  five  years  ending  in  1804,  the  average 
consumption  was  as  follows : 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

Galls.  7,TJ4,G70  1,838,627  3,583,051  13  195,753 

The  average  per  head  was — for  England,  nearly 
7  pints ;  Ireland  5  3-4,  Scotland,  8. 

The  five  years  ending  in  1845,  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  was  as  follows : 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

Galls.  11,446,167  5,991,605  6,302,228  23,739,841 

The  annual  average  consumption  per  head  was 
—for  England,  51-3  pints;  for  Ireland,  5 3 4 ;  for 
Scotland,  considerably  more  than  two  gallons !  TTie 
total  average  consumption  per  head  is  only  a 
small  fraction  greater  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
But  it  will  be  remarked,  that  while  Temperance  has 
rather  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  increase  of  Intemperance  in  Scot¬ 
land,  her  people  consuming  on  an  average,  per  head, 
oC  spirits,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Irish ! 

In  the.se  tables,  no  account,  of  course,  is  taken  of 
the  product  of  illicit  distillation;  and  it  i.s  supposed 
that  a  part  of  this  alarming  inciease  in  SScotbnd  is 
only  apparent,  being  the  result  of  the  suppression  of 
illicit  distillation,  by  the  reduction  of  the  whiskey 
duty. 

In  Ireland,"the  consumption  of  spirits  had  greatly 
augmented  during  the  five  years  ending  1839,  the 
average  per  head  having  reached  nearly  1  1-2  gal¬ 
lons  I  but  the  great  Temperance  movement  under 
Father  Mathew  checked  the  evil,  and  reduced  the 
amount  consumed,  one  half.  Thus,  from  1834  to 
1839,  Ireland  consumed  11,436427 gallons  annually; 
but  the  average  per  annum  of  consumption  during 
the  five  years  closing  with  1845,  w  as  only  6,302,228, 
although  the  population  must  have  increas^  half  a 
million. 
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A  Pretender  to  the  Dutch  Monarchy. — For  The  Professor  says: — “Take  a  branch  of  the 

some  time  past,  a  story  has  been  circulating  at  the  common  barberry  and  put  it  under  a  drinking  glass, 
Hague,  more  or  less  privately,  and  with  certain  va-  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  for  a  minute  at  most 
nations  of  detail,  w’hich  has  quite  an  interesting  if  in  the  sun,  and  three  minutes  at  most  if  in  the 
aspect  for  the  lovers  of  gossip,  and  is  said  to  be  re-  shade,  but  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  59  of 
garded  with  no  little  anxiety  by  the  Court.  The  sub-  Fahrenheit,  and  w’hen  it  is  withdrawn,  it  wmU  be 
ject  is  the  claim  set  up  by  a  personage  who,  accord-  found  on  touching  the  stamina  at  their  base,  that 
ing  to  the  account  of  persons  professing  to  be  well  they  have  lost  all  their  irritability,  which  will  not 
informed,  is  no  less  than  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  return,  in  the  first  instance,  until  after  a  considera- 
Brunswick  and  the  Princess  Louisa,  sister  of  the  ble  time ;  the  influence  of  the  ether  having  been 
late  King  William  1.  It  seems  that  no  eflTort  is  much  stronger.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary, 
spared  by  authority  to  silence  the  story,  but  it  is  talk-  the  primitive  irritability  is  recovered  in  half  an  hour, 
edof  in  private,  and  allusions  to  it,  guarded  of  course  The  plant  may  be  etherized  a  second  time,  and  this 
but  sufficiently  intelligible,  are  not  wanting  in  gene-  second  etherization  must  not  be  any  longer  than  the 
ral  society.  Without  going  into  all  the  versions  first,  and  after  half  an  hour  the  plant  resumes  all  its 
that  circulate,  the  facts  on  which  the  various  ac-  vigor.  To  etherize  a  sensitive  plant  (mimosa 
counts  mainly  agree,  appear  to  be  as  follows : — The  pudica)  the  process  must  be  continued  for  eight  or 
party  referred  to  was  transferred  in  infancy  to  a  re-  ten  mmutes,  and  a  proportionably  longer  time  in 
spectable  family  in  Holland,  and  brought  up  as  their  the  shade.  The  acetic,  chlorohydric  and  nitric  ethers 
son.  When  quite  young  he  was  placed  in  the  army,  act  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  sulphuric  and 
where  he  saw  service  in  the  war  of  the  Belgian  re-  acetic  ethers  are  the  most  effective.” 
volution.  Afterwards  he  passed  some  years  in  The  Archimedean  Balloon. — We  had  to  record 
France  and  Italy,  moving  in  elevated  circles.  It  in  our  columns  a  few  months  since,  how  Mr.  Gale 
was  not  until  the  death  of  King  William  I.,  whose  had  succeeded  in  furnishing  that  purblind,  deaf,  and 
successor  on  the  throne  appears  to  be  influenced  by  a  giddy  creature,  the  old  balloon,  with  a  jiair  of  eicel- 
very  different  spirit  in  regard  to  the  personage  in  lent  eyes  and  ears.  We  have  now  to  state  that  Mr. 
question  from  that  of  his  father,  that  the  pretensions  Joseph  Fitter,  of  Hastings,  has  explained  his  plan  for 
of  the  said  personage  began  to  take  a  definite  form,  constructing  a  new  aerial  machine  on  perfectly  ship- 
although  attention  had  been  excited  by  the  interest  shape  principles,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  the 
evidently  taken  in  him  by  the  late  Sovereign,  aerial  ship  of  nearly  forgotten  notoriety.  The  Ar- 
Those  pretensions  being  repelled  by  the  powers  that  chimedean  Balloon  is  to  be  w'orked  by  paddles,  and 
be,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  the  party  has  gone  steered  with  a  screw ;  it  is  to  have  a  handsome  deck, 
to  America,  where  he  is  believed  to  be  maturing  and  above  it,  a  long  cylindrically-shaped  silken 
new  projects  for  the  establishment  of  his  claims,  bag  or  sail,  inflated  with  gas,  and  below  the  deck  a 
These,  as  already  intimated,  have  reference  to  the  number  of  bags  of  gas  are  to  be  fastened,  to  add  to 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Louisa,  which  was  noto-  the  buoyancy  of  the  whole  machine.  Mr.  Fitter 
nously  an  unhappy  union,  but  of  which  the  issue,  if  proposes  to  procure  a  motion  at  any  angle  with  the 
issue  there  was,  as  appears  to  be  now  alleged,  must  horizon,  by  the  revolution  of  four  paddle-wheels, 
be  the  rightful  heritor  of  the  title,  with  all  the  advan-  which  have  their  float-boards  broadways  during  any 
tages  belonging  thereto,  whatever  may  have  been  the  required  half  of  their  revolution,  and  edgew’ays 
state  of  conjugal  relations  between  the  Princess  while  passing  through  the  other  half.  A  motion  to 
and  her  husband,  if,  as  is  asserted,  he  was  born  in  any  point  of  the  compass  is  procured  by  means  of  an 
wedlock.  That  his  claim,  however  legal,  w'ill  be  apparatus  at  the  stern  similar  to  the  Archimedean 
i^isted  by  the  Court  of  Holland,  may  be  inferred  screw,  and  being  made  to  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  hinted  at  as  at-  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  ma¬ 
tending  his  birth,  and  for  some  reasons  of  perhaps  chine,  it  brings  the  stern  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
still  greater  cogency.  The  individual  in  question  is  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  screw  re¬ 
said  to  be  a  man  ofabout  thirty-five,  of  prepossessing  volves,  and  the  head  of  the  machine  is  pointed  in 
appearance  and  manners,  and  bearing  a  strong  re-  the  right  direction.  The  probability  is,  however, 
semblance  to  the  Royal  family;  a  man  of  great  not  very  small,  that  the  Archimedean  Balloon, 
energy,  and  endowed  with  a  degree  of  firmness  bor-  when  its  powers  are  absolutely  tested,  will  be  found 
dering  on  obstinacy — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  trait  an  “  airy  nothing.” — JerroUCs  Newspaper. 
of  the  royal  family  also  If  in  some  particulars  his  ^  Le  VERRiER.-An  English  paper  states  that 
characteristics  are  less  favorable,  he  appears  to  en-  among  the  visitors  present  at  the  Cambridge  Instal- 
joy  the  esteem  of  niany  influential  persons,  and  It  is  jation  was  a  gentleman  whose  advent  occasioned 
even  alleged  that  his  claims  are  sustained,  though  gome  interest.  On  the  arm  of  the  cheerful-looking 
no  oj^nly  by  ma^  of  high  standing  as  well  m  as  old  Bishop  of  Norwich  appeared  a  tall,  fresh-color- 
out  ol  ilolland.  Times.  pd  young  man,  dressed  somewhat  d  la  Prangaise — 

to  wit,  narrow  coat  collar,  full  skirts,  and  trousers 

The  Effects  of  Ether  on  Vegetables. — We  slightly  plaited  at  the  waist.  You  would  not  take 
have  been  much  interested  by  an  account,  in  the  that  jolly-looking  young,  gentleman  for  a  profound 
London  Athenaeum,  of  some  curious  experiments  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
recently  made  by  M.  Clemens,  Professor  of  Natu-  appears  just  one  of  the  lions  you  would  expect  to 
ral  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Vevay,  Switzerland,  find  playing  a  match  at  billiards  in  a  gilded  caje 
The  Professor’s  object  was,  to  test  the  effects  of  ether  on  the  Boulevards,  or,  irtlh  delerence  be  it  spoken, 
on  vegetable  life  and  sensitiveness.  The  results  of  clasping  the  waist  of  “  La  Reine  Pomare”  at  the 
his  experiments  he  has  communicated  in  a  memorial  Chateau  Rouge.  There  goes 'M.  le  Verrier,  the 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  discoverer  of  the  new  planet — the  owner,  if  priority 
and  these  go  to  prove  that  vegetables  are  as  suscep-  of  claim  gives  ownership,  to  all  the  lands,  titles,  and 
tible  to  the  effects  of  ether  as  are  animals.  domains  of— “  Neptune.” 


